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Preface 


Each  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  its  particular  character 
shaped  by  the  content  and  agenda  of  the  meeting,  the  blend  of  people  attending,  and  location  of 
the  meeting  with  its  local  churches  and  contexts.  The  2012  meeting  was  an  extraordinary 
occasion  on  all  three  accounts.  The  Commission  met  on  the  island  of  Penang,  Malaysia,  and  was 
hosted  by  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia  at  the  invitation  of  its  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Dr 
Hermen  Shastri,  vice-moderator  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  members  of  the  Commission  were 
joined  by  five  proxies,  who  brought  fresh  perspectives  from  diverse  expertise  to  the  work.  The 
Commission  was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Rev.  Dr  Walter  Altmann.  His  frank,  honest  and  encouraging 
conversations  with  the  Commission  about  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  both  within  the  WCC  and 
about  the  overall  plans  for  restructuring  were  appreciated. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  2012  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  would  be  the  last  of  its 
mandate.  The  restructuring  proposals  for  the  WCC,  however,  requested  that  all  commissions 
continue  their  mandates  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  after  the  2013 
Assembly.  Thus,  the  final  meeting  of  this  Standing  Commission  will  take  place  in  early  2014. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  worshipped  with  local  Christian  communities  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  They  visited  a local  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  and  a local  Baptist  Seminary  at  Penang. 
The  Commission  was  received  by  local  church  leaders  and  members  at  a welcome  dinner. 

Among  the  hosts  at  that  event  were  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia, 

Bishop  Datuk  Thomas  Tsen;  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Penang,  Bishop 
Anthony  Selvanayam;  and  the  chairman  of  the  Regional  Council  of  Churches  of  Penang,  Rev. 
Christopher  Tan.  At  this  gathering  the  convenors  of  the  Faith  and  Order  working  groups  on 
moral  discernment,  ecclesiology,  and  sources  of  authority  presented  their  work.  At  various  other 
points  in  the  meeting,  members  of  the  Commission  were  exposed  to  the  profound  multi- 
religious context  of  Malaysia  and  Penang. 

Updates  were  received  on  other  Faith  and  Order  activities,  such  as  the  Guide  book  on  “Reading 
the  Gospels  with  the  Early  Teachers”,  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and  the  Forum  on 
Bilateral  Dialogues. 

The  major  items  on  the  agenda  were  ecclesiology,  moral  discernment,  and  the  revision  of  the 
bylaws  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Since  the  201 1 Standing  Commission  a great  deal 
of  work  and  reflection  on  these  areas  had  been  undertaken  by  consultations  and  working  groups. 
Their  results  were  brought  back  to  the  Standing  Commission  for  rigorous  reflection  and 
discussion  and  decision. 

A revision  of  the  bylaws  of  Faith  and  Order  was  presented  and  debated.  The  revision  embodied 
the  plans  for  the  restructuring  of  the  Commission  that  had  been  presented  in  201 1 . The 
proposed  bylaws  were  approved  by  the  Commission  for  confirmation  by  the  WCC  Central 
Committee  meeting  in  September  2012  at  the  Orthodox  Academy  of  Crete.  One  of  the  blessings 
of  an  otherwise  arduous  task  was  rediscovering  and  rearticulating  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  within  the  WCC  and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement. 

A revision  of  the  text  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  was  presented,  and  in  the  light  of 
dialogue  within  the  Commission,  further  refined.  Because  consensus  could  not  be  reached  the 
Commission  decided  to  convene  a small  meeting  in  November  2012  to  provide  space  for  the 
Orthodox  members  (including  proxies)  at  Penang  and  wider  representation  from  the 
Commission  to  propose  changes  to  the  text. 

A revision  of  the  proposed  text  on  ecclesiology  was  presented,  and  in  light  of  further  dialogue, 
completed.  A title  was  also  approved:  “The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision”.  One  of  the 
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memories  that  those  present  at  Penang  shall  surely  keep  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  was  of  the  last 
session  on  the  ecclesiology  text.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  21  June,  the  Commission  went  through 
the  text  for  approval,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  When  the  last  paragraph  was  approved,  the 
moderator  of  the  session,  Dr  Hermen  Shastri,  declared  that  the  Commission  had  reached  a 
convergence.  Moreover,  the  convergence  was  not  simply  the  work  of  the  Commission  in  Penang 
or  even  of  the  Commission  since  its  mandate  from  2006.  Rather,  it  signalled  the  convergence  of 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches  over  twenty  years.  Dr  Shastri  then  invited  the 
Commission  to  stand  and  sing  the  Taize  chant,  Caudate  omnes gentes.  The  work  was  accomplished. 
The  reception  process  of  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  began  immediately  as  members  of 
the  Commission  notified  their  churches,  their  colleagues,  and  their  families  of  their  achievement 
by  email,  online  social  media  and  all  possible  communication  means.  Appropriately,  the  lengthy 
title  of  the  text  was  already  being  abbreviated  as  the  “Penang  text”. 

My  thanks  are  extended,  as  always,  to  the  skilled  and  pastoral  leadership  of  the  Moderator  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Dr  Vasilios  of  Constantia- 
Ammochostos,  and  to  the  vice-moderators  of  the  commission.  Particular  thanks  for  the  success 
of  this  meeting  are  extended  to  the  co-moderators  and  members  of  the  working  groups.  Thanks 
are  extended  to  Canon  Peter  Fisher,  our  faithful  minute  taker.  To  my  colleagues  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  secretariat.  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze,  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  and  Rev.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso 
Mateus,  many  thanks  for  their  careful  theological  and  administrative  staff  support  of  the  working 
groups.  And  my  thanks  to  the  Faith  and  Order  programme  assistant,  Mr  Alexander  Freeman,  for 
his  dedication  and  expertise  from  the  travel  arrangements  before  the  meeting,  administrative 
support  during  the  meeting,  and  up  to  final  work  on  the  minutes  long  after  the  meeting. 

Lastly,  the  Commission  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia  and  its 
leadership  for  their  support  and  remarkable  hospitality.  The  Commission  expresses  thanks  to  our 
colleagues  in  Malaysia  for  their  hospitality  and  support  to  the  meeting,  especially  to  Rev.  Dr 
Hermen  Shastri,  our  long-standing  member  of  Faith  and  Order  who  facilitated  the  local 
arrangements  for  this  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission.  Our  thanks  are  extended  to  Ms 
Josephine  Daniel  of  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia  for  the  logistical  support  she  provided, 
and  to  Dr  Tan  Sooi  Ling,  professor  at  the  Malaysia  Baptist,  who  helped  in  many  different  ways, 
including  common  prayer.  And  lastly  we  express  our  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Rainbow  Paradise 
Beach  Resort  Hotel.  To  all  our  Malaysian  hosts:  Terima  kasih  hanyak  hanyakl 


Canon  John  Gibaut, 

Director  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
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FAITH  AND  ORDER  STANDING  COMMISSION 
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Secretary 
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[Sunday  17  June] 

OPENING  ACTIONS 


The  Moderator  opened  the  meeting,  welcoming  both  members  and  proxies.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  this  meeting  and  led  the  gathering  in  the  reading  of  Matthew  4:18-23  and  prayers 
drawn  from  the  Orthodox  liturgy  of  the  day. 

The  Roll  Call  was  presented  by  the  Director  and  the  Agenda  was  approved.  It  was  noted  that, 
owing  to  changes  in  process  emanating  from  the  Central  Committee,  nominations  would  no 
longer  be  made  in  this  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  2011  Standing  Commission  were  presented  and  agreed with  one  correction: 
on  page  3,  Dr  Kaulule  becomes  Mrs  Kaulule. 

The  Moderator  invited  Dr  Shastri,  representing  the  hosting  churches,  to  address  housekeeping 
issues.  He  thanked  the  members  for  coming  to  Malaysia,  thanked  his  staff  for  their  work  and 
introduced  Dr  Sooi  Ling  Tan,  steward  at  this  meeting.  The  Moderator  noted  that  this  was  the 
second  occasion  on  which  Faith  and  Order  had  met  in  Malaysia:  it  was  good  to  be  back. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Revd  Dr  Walter  Altmann,  Moderator  of  WCC  Central  Committee, 
whom  he  welcomed  to  the  meeting,  to  speak  about  the  Governance  Review  Continuation 
Committee  of  the  WCC:  there  were  significant  issues  for  Faith  and  Order  in  relation  to  this 
Committee’s  work. 

Dr  Altmann  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present;  he  regretted  that  he  would  have  to  leave  this 
meeting  later  for  the  Rio+20  conferences  in  Indonesia.  He  had  always  wanted  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  so  it  was  good  to  be  in  Penang.  He  brought  greetings  from  Dr 
Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck,  who  for  health  reasons  could  not  attend  this  meeting.  He  then  spoke 
of  his  commitment  to  ecumenism  in  South  America,  as  well  as  in  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation.  He  had  always  wanted  to  know  more  of  the  programmatic  work  of  the  WCC,  but  as 
head  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Brazil  had  no  time  for  visiting  commissions  in  the  past.  Now, 
retirement  from  his  Lutheran  leadership  position  enabled  him  to  visit  this  commission.  He 
wished  to  signal  his  support  for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  which  related  to  his  own 
theological  concerns  and  commitments. 

Faith  and  Order  is  not  simply  one  programmatic  area  of  the  WCC,  but  was  at  the  core  of  what 
the  WCC  was  about.  He  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  full  participation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Faith  and  Order.  He  noted  that  the  structures  of  the  WCC  almost  resulted  in 
the  hiding  of  both  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism;  yet 
the  two  commissions  had  started  to  develop  their  own  dynamics.  He  wished  to  see  a stronger 
visible  relationship  between  the  WCC  and  its  programmatic  work.  One  of  the  suggestions  that 
come  from  the  continuation  committee  on  governance  is  that  commissions  report  direcdy  to  the 
central  committee,  rather  than  through  Programme  Committee.  If  the  proposals  for  the  WCC 
restructuring  were  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee,  it  would  put  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda 
onto  the  agenda  of  the  Central  Committee.  This  would  help  to  engender  the  greater  visibility  he 
hoped  for.  He  went  on  to  commend  Faith  and  Order  for  its  work  on  the  revision  of  its  by-laws, 
noting  that  CWME  was  doing  the  same,  challenging  work.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
Commission’s  work  on  ecclesiology  as  part  of  the  historical  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order.  He 
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hoped  for  its  completion  at  this  meeting,  so  that  Central  Committee  and  the  Assembly  could 
receive  and  rejoice  in  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Dr  Altmann  then  turned  to  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order  restructuring  process.  Some 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  WCC  would  be  proposed;  these  needed  to  be  seen  by 
churches  a year  before  the  assembly,  and  subsequently  agreed  (or  not)  at  the  Assembly.  One  aim 
of  the  restructuring  was  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  same  issue  too  many  times.  The  Central 
Committee  needed  to  set  the  priorities  and  the  direction.  The  Executive  Committee  should  take 
the  decisions  that  will  affect  programmes.  There  would  be  reductions  in  the  size  of  meetings, 
and  in  schedules,  with  a CC  meeting  every  two  years,  rather  than  every  18  months,  and  an 
Assembly  every  8 years  instead  of  7.  There  needed  also  to  be  better  coherence  and  cohesion 
between  Central  Committee  and  WCC  commissions.  For  example,  nominations  by  the  churches 
to  commissions  would  be  undertaken  in  a co-ordinated  way  by  the  general  secretariat  of  the 
WCC.  Yet  the  Council  was  aware  that  Faith  and  Order  has  its  own  ethos,  membership  and 
processes.  He  was  keen  to  explore  how  to  bring  the  two  processes  into  harmony.  In  conclusion, 
he  thanked  the  Moderator  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  to  speak.  He  was  ready  to  respond  to 
questions. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Commission  asked  for  more  detail  relating  to  the  proposed  WCC 
timetable  of  meetings,  to  enable  Faith  and  Order  to  plan  its  own  timetable.  Dr  Altmann  clarified 
that  assemblies  would  take  place  every  eight  years;  Central  Committee  would  meet  every  two 
years  and  Executive  Committee  every  six  months.  On  the  years  that  Central  Committee  did  not 
meet,  the  commissions  would  meet.  Commissions  would  be  established  by  the  first  full  meeting 
of  the  Central  Committee  after  the  Assembly.  This  meeting  should  take  place  between  six-  and 
twelve  months  after  the  assembly.  Thus,  October  2013  was  the  date  of  the  Assembly;  the  next 
Central  Committee  meeting  would  probably  take  place  in  August  2014.  Then,  all  the 
commissions  would  be  proposed,  including  Faith  and  Order.  This  meant  that  the  present 
Commission  would  continue  until  a new  one  was  appointed,  its  mandate  would  be  extended. 

A member  of  the  Commission  questioned  whether  the  timing  of  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
meetings  should  be  linked  with  those  of  the  Central  Committee.  This  would  tie  Faith  and  Order 
into  another  structure.  Dr  Altmann  emphasised  that  there  was  no  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
theological  work  of  Faith  and  Order;  it  was  more  of  a question  of  transition  into  a different 
schedule. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  Faith  and  Order  was  also  engaged  in  revising  by-laws,  which  would 
need  Central  Committee  approval  of  the  proposed  revisions.  He  pointed  out  that  the  mandate  of 
the  Commission  would  now  be  8 years  not  7 years.  A member  added  that  the  Commission 
needed  some  opportunity  to  deliberate  on  questions  of  membership  and  the  election  of  the 
moderator.  Dr  Altmann  agreed  to  seek  the  best  way  to  ensure  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
nominations  process  is  well  integrated  the  wider  WCC  nominations’  process. 

Concerns  were  expressed  by  members  about  the  WCC  acting  beyond  the  Faith  and  Order  by- 
laws and,  and  the  possibility  of  the  Commission  losing  its  voice  in  the  sensitive  nomination 
process. 

The  Director  spoke  of  the  anomaly  of  the  present  situation  and  the  question  of  timing,  but  that 
it  was  an  inevitable  anomaly  not  only  for  Faith  and  Order,  but  for  the  WCC  and  the  other 
commissions  and  consultative  bodies.  He  suggested  that  the  anomaly  of  the  present  mandate  of 
the  Commission  being  unusually  extended  was  one  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  live. 
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A member  contended  that  too  much  time  should  not  be  devoted  to  discussing  structures.  He 
wished  to  know  from  Dr  Altmann  what  should  be  on  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  in  helping 
to  bring  the  churches  together;  what  new  questions  should  be  under  consideration?  Dr  Altmann 
responded  that  there  had,  of  course,  to  be  more  on  the  agenda  than  structures,  yet  it  was  vital 
that  these  issues  be  addressed  at  this  time.  The  theological  subjects  on  the  current  agenda  of 
Faith  and  Order  were  important;  there  was  no  lack  of  issues,  and  guidance  toward  new  directions 
could  come  from  the  assembly  and  the  new  commission. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Commission  thanked  the  Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee  for  his 
presence  at  this  meeting  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  for  his  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission,  and  for  engaging  the  members  in  conversation. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Commission  concluded  the  opening  actions. 

SESSION  2 

REGIONAL  UPDATES 


1.  Members  of  the  Commission  were  invited  to  bring  news  from  their  churches. 

a.  Dr  Shastri  spoke  about  the  Malaysia  national  elections  and  the  new  experience  of 
change  in  government,  with  Penang  now  led  by  an  opposition  regime  with  a dynamic 
Chief  Minister  determined  to  tackle  corruption.  The  state  government  had  supported 
this  Commission  meeting.  Churches  and  other  faith  groups  were  active  in  seeking  for 
reforms. 

b.  Dr  Anyambod  reported  on  the  situation  in  Cameroon,  where  the  churches, 
ecumenically,  were  engaged  in  inter-religious  co-operation  with  Muslims  seeking  to 
address  issues  of  corruption  in  government  in  Cameroon.  They  were  also  dealing 
with  controversy  between  churches  and  the  Muslim  community:  he  noted  that  they 
share  a long  border  with  Nigeria. 

c.  Dr  Athavale  brought  greetings  from  North  India.  The  sub-continent  was  engaged  in 
election  for  new  president  and  the  continuing  struggle  against  female  infanticide. 

d.  Dr  Lowery  reported  from  the  United  States  that  Michael  Kinnamon  had  retired  from 
the  National  Council  of  Christian  Churches-USA.  An  interim  had  been  appointed 
with  long  experience  of  NGOs.  Meanwhile,  a restructuring  process  was  under  way 
within  the  NCCC-USA. 

e.  Dr  Wijlens  spoke  of  her  role  in  an  informal  Lutheran- Roman  Catholic  dialogue 
group  engaged  in  reflection  on  the  Petrine  ministry.  The  text  emerging  from  this 
private  initiative  had  so  far  been  well  received. 

f.  Dr  Adesanya  conveyed  greetings  from  Christians  in  Nigeria.  He  spoke  of  problems 
in  northern  Nigeria,  due  to  threats  of  bombing  or  assassination  in  churches.  He 
spoke  of  the  fears  of  the  break-up  of  Nigeria,  between  Christian  south  and  Muslim 
north.  He  noted  that  the  threats  came  from  extremists,  not  general  Muslim 
population.  He  asked  commissioners  to  pray  for  peace  between  the  two  religions  in 
his  country. 

g.  Dr  Ionita  reported  that  the  Catholic  Faculty  of  Theology  at  Fribourg  was  planning  a 
consultation  between  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Orthodox  representatives. 

h.  Archpriest  Vladimir  Shmaliy  conveyed  greetings  from  Metropolitan  Hilarion,  who  is 
now  head  of  the  biblical  and  theological  commission  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate,  as 
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well  as  head  of  the  Department  on  External  Church  Relations.  This  linkage  was 
beneficial  because  ecumenical  dialogue  was  important  for  theological  commissions. 

i.  Fr  Fairbanks  brought  greetings  from  PCPCU,  Cardinal  Koch  and  Bishop  Farrell.  He 
spoke  of  the  PCPCU  plenary  commission  meeting.  Its  theme  would  be  linked  with 
that  of  the  extraordinary  synod  of  bishops  and  would  have  an  ecumenical  dimension, 
on  re-evangelisation. 

j.  Fr  Henn  reported  on  the  Franciscan  year  in  2012.  Sufis  from  California  attended  the 
celebration  of  Francis.  He  himself  had  given  a course  on  St  Francis  at  the  Anglican 
Centre  in  Rome. 

k.  Archdeacon  Myers  informed  the  Commission  that  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
had  started  a new  dialogue  with  the  United  Church  of  Canada  a few  years  ago. 
Dialogue  had  resumed  on  the  topics  of  sacraments  and  ministry. 

l.  Dr  Logan  extended  greetings  from  the  Uniting  Church  of  Australia  and  specifically 
from  Dr  Richard  Treloar  whose  wife  was  expecting  their  second  child. 

m.  Fr  Boutros  brought  greetings  from  Metropolitan  Bishoy.  The  Holy  Synod  of  the 
Coptic  Church  was  in  the  process  of  selecting  a new  patriarch.  He  invited  the  prayers 
of  the  Commission  for  the  Coptic  Church  during  this  unstable  time  in  Egypt.  It  was 
hoped  that  a new  Patriarch  might  take  office  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

n.  Fr  Bouwen  spoke  of  the  much-needed  restructuring  of  the  Middle-east  Council  of 
Churches.  This  was  a difficult  time  for  churches  in  the  Middle  East.  The  restructured 
council  would  be  more  “owned”  by  the  churches  and  smaller.  The  Council’s 
activities  were  being  renewed. 

o.  Bishop  John  Hind  spoke  of  the  celebration  of  reconciliation  between  Reformed 
churches  and  the  Church  of  England  400  years  after  the  rejection  of  reformed 
congregations  and  pastors  after  restoration  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
imposition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  1 662.  He  reported  on  the  dialogue 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  England  and  on 
the  relationship  between  Church  of  England  and  “separated”  Anglicans  around  the 
world.  He  noted  that  the  Church  of  England  had  rejected  the  Anglican  Covenant. 
This  left  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  a position  where  his  role  of  leadership  of 
the  worldwide  Communion,  as  outlined  in  the  Covenant,  was  not  endorsed  within 
his  own  church.  He  also  spoke  of  the  UK  coalition  government’s  desire  to  initiate 
legislation  leading  to  same-sex  marriage,  to  which  the  Church  of  England  was 
opposed.  He  touched  on  the  issues  relating  to  the  current  debate  on  the  ordination 
of  women  bishops  and  also  the  question  as  to  how  to  incorporate  African  and 
Pentecostal  churches  in  UK. 

p.  Dr  Durber  also  noted  that  the  reconciliation  of  the  Reformed  churches  and  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  an  important  historical  moment.  It  was  hard  to  get 
sense  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  life  of  the  UK  churches.  There  was  some  panic, 
denial,  or  defeatism  about  the  place  of  the  Church  in  society  in  the  face  of  cultural 
decline  and  radical  atheism.  The  places  where  the  churches  were  growing  were  in 
immigrant,  multicultural  churches.  Her  church  was  looking  for  its  own  sense  of 
identity,  seeking  a reassertion  of  lost  power,  rather  than  finding  unity  with  others. 
What  was  the  place  of  the  Church  in  the  changing  landscape? 

q.  Metropolitan  Vasilios  spoke  of  the  meeting  of  the  bilateral  dialogue  between 
Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches.  The  topic  had  been  poverty  and  the  challenges  for 
the  churches  today.  The  current  economic  crisis  was  viewed  as  an  instance  of 
spiritual  crisis.  He  spoke  of  the  visit  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  to  Cyprus  which 
had  been  important  for  both  visiting  and  host  churches. 

r.  Dr  Altmann  reported  that  Brazil  has  established  a Commission  on  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  25  years  after  the  military  government  was  replaced.  It  remained 
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important  for  the  truth  to  be  known  by  the  Brazilian  people.  There  had  been  great 
resistance  to  this  by  private  enterprise  and  the  military,  as  well  as  the  news  media. 

The  WCC  had  contributed  to  this  whole  process  and  detailed  the  involvement  of  the 
Council  in  the  safekeeping  and  furnishing  to  the  prosecutors  of  documents  about  the 
experience  of  torture  under  the  regime. 

2.  Dr  Odair  Pedroso  Mateus  was  then  invited  to  report  on  the  most  recent  meeting  of  the 
Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  which  focused  on  the  reception  of  the  bilateral  dialogues 
in  the  churches  of  the  Global  South.  He  outlined  the  three  interrelated  issues  in  the 
Bilateral  Dialogues  to  do  with  Christianity  in  the  Global  South: 

a.  The  place  of  southern  theologians  in  dialogues,  in  their  planning  and 
methodology. 

b.  The  reception  of  the  fruits  of  the  dialogues  in  the  South,  (The  perception  was 
that  the  dialogues  reflected  the  interests  of  certain  areas  and  the  question  was 
raised,  ‘has  the  global  south  been  part  of  the  bilateral  dialogues?’). 

c.  The  growth  of  Christianity  in  the  south.  Whereas  in  1910:  70%  of  Christians 
were  in  Europe  and  North  America,  this  was  no  longer  the  case.  In  the  south 
there  were  very  different  understandings  of  visible  unity,  and  of  ecclesiological 
questions. 

These  three  issues  were  brought  together  in  the  Forum’s  meeting  in  March.  This  meeting  (in 
Tanzania)  was  the  first  to  take  place  outside  Europe.  Members  of  the  Commission  could 
have  access  to  the  report  of  the  conference.  A member  added  that  this  had  been  his  second 
meeting  and  he  endorsed  Dr  Mateus’  report.  There  was,  in  general,  very  little  communication 
between  the  dialogues  which  were  proceeding  on  parallel  tracks.  There  was  openness  among 
those  involved  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  to  greater  relationship  with  multilateral  dialogue  and 
with  Faith  and  Order.  He  noted  the  recommendations  in  the  report  which  were  primarily  for 
those  involved  in  bilateral  dialogues. 

Comments  followed  from  members  of  the  commission.  The  Moderator  had  been  invited  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Global  Christian  Forum  in  Indonesia.  He  noted  that  people  were  very 
unsure  of  the  nature  and  beliefs  of  other  churches.  His  visit  had  shown  him  what  the  future 
might  hold  as  Christianity  moves  to  non-Christian  areas.  The  Director  suggested  that  Faith 
and  Order  needed  to  think  about  the  recommendations  for  the  Forum  as  it  looked  to  the 
future. 


3.  The  Director  then  introduced  the  material  for  the  2013  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  Student  Christian  Movement  of  India,  involving  young 
people.  The  choice  of  an  Asian  country  related  to  the  forthcoming  Assembly  venue  and  the 
theme  also  reflected  the  Assembly  theme:  “God  of  Life,  lead  us  to  justice  and  peace.”  The 
material  was  about  justice  and  peace,  focussing  particularly  on  the  plight  of  Dalit  Christians 
and  casteism.  The  material  also  treated  casteism  as  an  ecclesiological  issue,  both  within 
churches  and  between  them. 

4.  Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze  spoke  to  the  report  of  the  Moscow  consultation  on  Sources  of 
Authority  that  had  not  been  available  for  presentation  at  last  year’s  meeting.  She  spoke  of  the 
guidebook  on  reading  the  Bible  with  the  Early  Teachers  of  the  Church.  She  also  noted  that 
the  papers  of  the  two  consultations  (Cambridge  2008  and  Moscow  2011)  would  be  published 
separately.  The  co-moderator  of  the  working  group  on  Sources  of  Authority,  Dr  Durber, 
then  spoke  in  more  detail  about  the  Guidebook.  In  summary,  it  consisted  of  an  outline  of 
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methodology,  prayers,  and  commentary  on  six  gospel  passages.  The  publication  was  intended 
to  show  that  reading  the  gospels  guided  by  the  early  teachers  was  helpful. 

In  answer  to  questions,  the  Director  clarified  that  the  Guidebook  would  be  published  by  the 
WCC  and  was  not  expected  to  be  a Faith  and  Order  publication.  Some  discussion  followed, 
in  which  the  concern  was  expressed  that  the  work  of  the  Sources  of  Authority  group  should 
be  seen  and  owned  by  the  Commission.  There  was  support  for  the  suggestion  that  the 
Guidebook  be  published  by  Faith  and  Order:  this  would  be  quite  consistent  with  past 
practice  about  Faith  and  Order  publications.  It  was  concluded  that  time  would  be  found  for 
consideration  of  this  text  by  the  Commission 


5.  The  Director  announced  the  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  2009  Plenary  Report  under  the 
title  Called  to  be  the  One  Church.  He  presented  a copy  to  the  Moderator.  His  announcement  was 
greeted  with  applause.  He  added  that  a limited  number  of  copies  had  been  published. 
Members  would  have  their  copies  mailed  to  them  when  more  copies  had  been  printed  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

The  Moderator  of  the  Commission  thanked  the  members  for  their  input,  and  closed  the  session. 


[Monday  18  June] 

SESSION  3 

ECCLESIOLOGY,  FIRST  READING 

Fr  Fran2  Bouwen  in  the  chair,  Dr  Sarah  Lancaster  was  asked  to  introduce  the  session  on  the 
Ecclesiology  text;  she  in  turn  invited  Fr  Bill  Henn  (chief  drafter)  to  introduce  and  read  the  new 
text.  He  did  so,  referring  to  the  ‘explanatory  note’  which  had  been  circulated  before  the  meeting. 
The  text  might  appear  a good  deal  longer  than  its  predecessor,  but  much  of  this  could  be 
explained  by  the  inclusion  of  an  Introduction  and  an  appendix,  as  well  as  more  extensive  notes. 
The  text  was  then  read  aloud  by  a variety  of  readers. 

On  completion  of  the  reading  of  the  text,  the  moderator  invited  general  comments.  A member 
pointed  out  an  error  in  numbering.  Another  member  noted  that  this  was  a convergence,  not  a 
consensus  text;  this  affected  the  way  people  might  respond.  Another  member  raised  a concern: 
in  Gazzada  the  Commission  as  a whole  did  not  seem  to  be  in  agreement;  since  some  members  of 
the  Commission  are  absent  in  Penang,  did  we  know  if  there  would  be  agreement  among  all 
members?  A co-moderator  of  the  EWG,  Dr  Ionita,  replied  that  at  Gazzada  the  group  agreed  a 
procedure  and  the  recommendations  of  the  whole  group  had  been  followed,  though  some  may 
not  have  been  present  at  meetings  since  then,  they  have  been  kept  informed  at  every  stage  on  the 
understanding  that  they  must  respond  within  a time  frame.  They  must  now  be  held  responsible 
for  the  text  if  they  did  not  make  such  a response. 

A member  requested  that  the  Appendix  be  part  of  the  introduction  to  the  whole  text:  if  the 
Orthodox  did  not  see  at  the  beginning  the  history  of  the  text  and  the  place  of  the  Cyprus 
meeting  they  might  not  respond  so  favourably.  Responding,  another  member  saw  there  was  a 
problem  about  where  this  material  was  placed.  It  had  been  commented  on  as  unsatisfactory 
when  this  had  been  placed  at  the  beginning;  we  had  different  constituencies  with  differing 
requirements.  A member  suggested  that  we  could  call  attention  to  this  Appendix  more  clearly  at 
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the  beginning.  If  the  text  itself  were  at  the  beginning  it  would  raise  the  problems  mentioned,  but 
a much  clearer  pointer  to  it  in  the  Introduction  might  avoid  both  problems. 

A member  wanted  to  express  huge  gratitude  to  the  drafting  group,  the  new  text  responded  to  so 
many  of  the  points  made  at  Gazzada.  The  footnotes  were  not  only  unobtrusive,  but  they 
strengthened  the  text  gready.  She  also  wanted  to  make  a self-denying  ordinance  by  declining  to 
comment  on  pre-existing  text  in  black  ink,  on  which  she  (and  everyone  else)  had  already  had  the 
chance  to  comment.  From  the  Chair,  Fr  Bouwen  added  his  appreciation  of  the  drafting  work.  A 
proxy  voiced  her  great  appreciation  of  this  document,  which  she  found  (as  a newcomer)  very 
exciting  and  impressively  written. 

Moderating,  Fr  Bouwen  asked  whether  we  should  understand  that  there  was  general  support  for 
this  text,  or  were  people  just  too  tired?  A member  asked  how  far  questions  that  now  emerged 
might  constitute  contributions  to  a further  agenda  for  Faith  and  Order  work  - the  text  itself 
raises  issues  for  further  work.  Fr  Bouwen,  noting  that  the  text  was  intended  to  become  a 
convergence  text,  asked  what  this  meant  in  terms  of  the  process  of  adoption.  The  Director 
responded  that  BEM  expressed  this  very  well:  consensus  was  total  agreement,  convergence  was 
about  the  coming  together  of  differing  views,  and  it  expressed  where  we  have  come  to  ‘on  the 
way’.  BEM  was  a decisive  word  at  a point  on  the  way.  This  was  the  point  we  had  reached  on  this 
day.  BEM  was  the  only  previous  Faith  and  Order  convergence  text,  but  the  perceived 
convergence  had  to  wait  on  the  verdict  of  the  churches.  The  request  for  response  to  the  text 
from  the  churches  was  the  feature  that  marked  out  a convergence  text. 

In  consideration  for  those  who  had  not  been  involved  previously,  a member  spoke  to  the 
question  of  the  ‘boxed  material’:  there  had,  at  an  earlier  stage,  been  a clear  distinction  of  issues  of 
difference,  these  had  been  placed  in  boxes,  but  now,  without  minimising  the  remaining  questions 
these  were  positively  and  organically  incorporated  in  the  text  as  items  to  be  further  studied.  In 
regard  to  the  Director’s  comments:  yes,  the  responses  to  BEM  were  important,  but  so  was  the 
discernment  of  Faith  and  Order  in  reaction  to  these  responses.  Following  these  remarks,  a 
member  pointed  to  the  need  to  discuss  how,  when  and  where  we  wanted  these  responses  - it 
might  take  years  if  it  were  just  left  to  the  churches,  a time-limit  must  be  set.  Another  member 
agreed  that  there  needed  to  be  this  discussion  here  and  a time-limit  should  be  agreed  since  this 
text  was  going  to  the  Assembly  - which  could  endorse  such  a process. 

A member  considered  that  the  Commission  might  make  suggestions:  this  text  had  questions  in 
two  different  places,  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  main  text;  we  should  help  the  Assembly  as  to 
how  to  put  these  two  kinds  of  questions  to  the  churches.  The  Director  reflected  regarding  the 
response  process:  when  a text  was  finished,  the  budget  line  stopped.  In  this  case  the  budget  line 
continued  for  the  next  eight  years,  with  staff  time  given  to  it;  clear  lines  needed  to  be  established 
as  to  how  it  was  to  be  tracked,  translated,  circulated  for  review  and  how  churches  were  to  be 
stimulated  to  respond  (noting  the  paucity  of  responses  to  TNMC).  The  agenda  of  the 
Commission  would  be  occupied  with  this  well  into  the  ensuing  Commission’s  mandate.  The 
Moderator  enquired  whether  funding  should  be  requested  from  WCC?  The  Director  responded 
that  when  such  a request  was  made  the  funding  would  be  available. 

The  session  moderator,  Fr  Bouwen,  then  asked  the  meeting  to  address  the  question  of  title  — 
whether  it  be  one  of  the  two  so  far  put  forward  — The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision  or  One  in 
Christ:  Towards  a Common  Vision  of  the  Church  — or  some  new  suggestion.  Dr  Lancaster  noted  that 
these  two  suggestions  had  been  selected  from  various  options,  but  further  suggestions  were 
welcome.  A member  observed  that  we  should  consider  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  title  (like 
BEM).  The  first  title  suggested  had  the  advantage  of  simplicity  with  the  term  ‘Church’  upfront, 
the  second  put  ‘Unity’  upfront.  A member  suggested  that  the  text  was  more  about  unity  than 
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about  vision,  so  the  second  might  be  better.  Had  the  group  checked  about  other  publications? 
Which  of  these  two  has  been  used  most  by  other  publications,  perhaps  a web  check  should  be 
undertaken?  Noting  the  chief  focus  of  the  text  and  its  content,  another  member  suggested  that 
the  first  tide  best  summarised  it.  From  the  Chair,  Fr  Bouwen  noted  that  there  was  still  time  for 
the  Commission  to  mull  this  over  and  for  poet’s  minds  to  work,  we  would  return  to  the  question 
later.  Meanwhile,  he  invited  other  points  to  be  made. 

A member  quoted  the  expression,  ‘the  only  thing  better  than  subdety  is  clarity’,  in  his  view,  the 
clarity  of  ‘Church’  is  most  helpful.  Another  member  asked  whether  this  text  was  going  to  be 
called  the  ‘Penang  Document’  - this  was  another  kind  of  tide.  There  was  a positive  response  to 
this. 

After  again  inviting  other  points,  Fr  Bouwen  asked  if  the  integration  of  reference  bilateral 
dialogue  texts  had  been  done  sufficiently  here,  as  requested  at  Gazzada.  Pointing  to  the 
footnotes,  a member  responded  that  there  was  a lot  of  reference  to  the  bilateral  dialogues,  so  in 
the  absences  of  a systematic  study  of  this,  he  thought  it  was  adequate.  Another  member  hoped 
that  good  Faith  and  Order  texts,  such  as  Santiago  had  also  been  kept  in  mind.  A proxy  asked 
what  the  text  would  look  like;  might  the  size  and  shape  of  text  reflect  a link  with  BEM?  The 
Director  replied,  yes,  that  was  the  intent.  Another  member  asked  whether,  in  the  view  of  the 
Commission,  the  treatment  of  previously  ‘boxed’  material  worked?  Feeling  that  the  text  showed 
many  points  at  which  we  could  see  agreement,  a member  noted  that  for  him  this  text  reflected 
the  reality  of  the  churches  today.  The  change  of  form  did  not  mean  that  something  was  lost,  but 
rather  it  was  better  worked  out  in  form,  reflecting  the  two  (that  which  is  common  and  that  which 
is  different)  together.  Another  member  reflected  that,  had  she  not  known  that  these  paragraphs 
in  the  text  were  once  boxed,  she  might  have  wondered  about  the  titles  given  to  them  - which 
sometimes  seemed  to  simply  duplicate  the  titles  in  the  main  text.  In  response,  the  Director 
observed  this  concern  might  be  affected  by  the  way  in  which  the  text  was  laid  out.  If  aspects  of 
the  lay-out  of  BEM  were  to  be  adopted,  such  titles  might  have  the  effect  of  identifying  ‘where’ 
the  paragraph  related  to. 

As  session  moderator,  Fr  Bouwen  then  suggested  that  the  Commission  discuss  the  text 
paragraph  by  paragraph.  Initially,  he  raised  the  matter  of  the  questions  posed  for  churches  to 
respond  to;  they  seemed  very  much  based  on  BEM  questions.  In  the  case  of  BEM,  the  churches 
had  not  always  understood  the  questions  in  the  ways  they  had  been  intended;  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  some  questions  more  explicit.  Dr  Lancaster  affirmed  that  anything  to  be 
learnt  from  the  BEM  process  would  be  welcome.  A member  agreed  that  this  was  a very 
important  issue;  speaking  with  Professor  Birmele’ s assertion  - that  one  of  the  main  problems 
with  BEM  was  hermeneutical  - in  mind,  she  was  concerned  that  the  churches  did  not 
understand  the  questions  rightly.  So  (for  example)  the  expression  ‘the  faith  of  the  church 
through  the  ages’  was  not  clearly  understood.  Another  member  responded  that  the  questions 
could  be  rephrased;  they  had,  in  fact,  come  immediately  from  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  one  of  the 
external  readers,  in  her  response  to  the  final  draft  of  the  text.  There  was  a simple  logic  about  the 
questions  and  the  order  they  followed,  but  the  formulation  was  another  question;  the  first 
question,  especially,  might  need  clarification.  While  agreeing,  one  member  suggested  that  it  might 
not  be  right  to  try  to  get  the  churches  to  use  Faith  and  Order  language;  they  must  express  their 
own  understanding  in  their  own  way  — churches  already  intended  to  embody  the  ‘faith  of  the 
Church  through  the  ages’.  A proxy  asked  whether,  for  the  second  and  third  questions  the 
expression  ‘your  own  life’  should  be  re -phrased  as  ‘your  own  church’s  / tradition’s  life’? 

Reverting  to  the  first  questions,  a member  noted  a further  problem.  For  some  this  might  seem 
like  being  invited  into  a trap:  is  this  the  faith  of  the  church  through  the  ages?  Then  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  it.  A member  enquired  about  the  expectations  of  the  process  which  would 
be  planned  in  order  to  generate  responses  from  the  churches?  The  Moderator  cautioned  that  it 
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be  kept  in  mind  that  the  questions  here  were  also  intended  to  help  the  churches  in  their  own 
reflections  - responding  to  Faith  and  Order  was  not  the  whole  story. 

A member  noted  that  the  style  of  the  ‘boxed’  material  had  been  changed:  there  were  now 
questions  (in  italics)  all  through  the  text;  those  at  the  beginning  must  be  consistent  with  the 
italicised  questions.  Also,  if  too  many  questions  were  introduced,  what  kind  of  ‘convergence’  text 
was  it?  Another  member  asked  whether  these  questions  were  intended  also  for  theological 
institutions?  At  this  point  a member  of  the  drafting  committee  asked  how  the  Commission 
expected  changes  in  this  text  to  be  made  and  agreed.  A proxy  pointed  out  that  there  were 
differences  between  the  italicised  paragraphs:  it  would  be  difficult  on  behalf  of  a church  to  know 
how  to  respond?  Could  they  all  be  gathered  together?  Another  member  of  the  drafting 
committee  responded  that  this  had  been  done  at  Freising;  but  the  question  remained  correct.  It 
would  be  good  to  look  and  see  how  consistent  they  were.  The  proxy  suggested  that  it  would  be 
helpful  if  somehow  the  kind  of  response  being  sought  could  be  made  entirely  clear,  for  example, 
by  a formatting  device. 

A member  pointed  out  that  on  p.  2,  the  word  ‘convergence’  was  not  easy  to  translate;  could  the 
meaning  be  expounded  and  clarified?  Another  member  posited  that  if  the  questions  were  not 
answered  in  the  text,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  Introduction  and  put  later. 

Fr  Bouwen  closed  the  session. 


SESSIONS  5 and  6 

BY-LAWS,  FIRST  READING 

Bishop  John  Hind,  moderating,  called  on  the  Director  to  introduce  the  revised  By-laws  of  Faith 
and  Order  which  had  been  circulated  both  to  the  Commission  members  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  (as  required)  prior  to  this  meeting.  The  Director  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  role  played  by  Dr  Miriam  Wijlens,  with  her  specific  legal  and  administrative 
expertise,  in  the  preparation  of  these  revisions.  It  had  been  agreed  by  the  Commission  that  she 
should  assist  in  this  work.  Changes  in  the  By-laws  were  required  to  reflect  changes  in  the  WCC 
and  in  the  wider  context  of  Faith  and  Order  work  and  to  enable  clarification  of  the  role  and 
character  of  the  Commission.  The  main  recommendation  for  change,  which  was  to  create  a 
single  new  Commission  with  40  members  and  the  possibility  of  appointment  of  up  to  20 
consultants,  was  seen  as  an  effective  and  economic  way  of  taking  forward  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  proposed  By-laws  also  included  criteria  for  nomination  to  the  Commission,  which 
were  intended  to  underline  the  specific  function  of  Faith  and  Order  and  to  promote  its 
fulfilment  as  an  expertise-based  commission. 

The  Director  went  on  to  outline  changes  in  the  nomination  process  of  all  WCC  commissions 
which  had  been  put  forward  by  the  Governance  Review  Continuation  Committee  of  the  WCC. 
These  changes  would  result  in  all  Commission  nominations  being  initiated  by  a letter  from  the 
General  Secretary  to  the  churches,  inviting  nominations.  In  the  past,  separate  invitations  had 
been  sent  in  relation  to  different  Commissions.  They  would  also  involve  a change  in  the  time- 
line for  the  calling  into  being  of  a new  Commission.  The  confirmation  of  nominations  to  all 
Commissions,  including  Faith  and  Order,  would  be  made  in  2014  at  the  first  full  meeting  of  the 
Central  Committee  after  the  General  Assembly.  The  consequence  would  be  that  the  new 
Commission  would  not  be  able  to  meet  until  2015.  This  would  introduce  a long  hiatus,  with  the 
possibility  of  a serious  loss  of  ‘ecumenical  memory’  between  the  ‘old’  and  ‘new’  Commissions. 
At  the  same  time,  Faith  and  Order  would  itself  cease  to  be  responsible  for  recommending 
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nominations,  with  the  risk  that  the  special  requirements  of  the  Commission  and  the  particular 
knowledge  of  these  requirements  held  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  would  be  lost  to 
the  process. 

In  the  light  of  these  concerns,  the  Director  had  prepared  a new  draft  of  paragraphs  4.6,  4.7,  4.8 
and  4.9  in  the  proposed  By-laws.  This  new  draft  was  then  circulated.  It  included  the  proposal 
that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  through  its  Nominations  Committee,  should  prepare  a list 
of  names  for  submission  to  Central  Committee.  It  also  proposed  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  retain  the  responsibility  for  nominating  its  moderator,  but  from  hereafter  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  following  Assembly,  rather  than  before.  The  Director  pointed  out 
that  an  immediate  consequence  of  these  developments  would  be  a final  meeting  of  the  current 
Commission  after  the  Assembly  (i.e.  in  2014)  to  deal  with  nominations.  This  would  signal  an 
adjustment  in  the  previous  understanding  of  the  term  of  the  Commission,  which  had  been 
expected  to  conclude  with  the  current  meeting. 

The  proposed  revised  By-laws  were  then  read  out  to  the  Commission. 

Bishop  Hind,  moderating,  suggested  that  discussion  begin  with  the  raising  of  questions  of 
clarification.  The  questions  that  ensued,  in  this  session  and  the  ensuing  session,  focused  on  the 
following  points: 

It  was  asked  what  responses  had  emerged  from  the  circulation  of  the  revised  By-laws  to  the 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  It  was  replied  that  only  four  responses  had  been  received. 
One  had  simply  affirmed  the  general  direction  of  the  proposed  changes.  The  other  questioned 
the  use  of  the  word  ‘must’,  in  reference  to  the  requirement  for  a given  level  of  academic 
qualification  for  membership  of  the  commission. 

It  was  later  asked  how  far  the  Standing  Commission,  in  the  present  discussion,  had  liberty  to 
agree  on  substantive  changes  to  the  version  of  the  revised  By-laws  submitted  to  the  Plenary 
Commission.  Bishop  Hind,  moderating,  responded  that  as  he  understood  it,  the  reference  to  the 
Plenary  Commission  had  not  involved  (nor  been  required  to  involve)  any  request  for  response.  It 
was  by  way  of  informing  Plenary  Commissioners  of  the  general  intention  of  the  proposed 
revisions.  There  was  a distinction  between  spirit  and  letter,  and  the  Standing  Commission,  in  this 
discussion,  must  be  free  to  agree  further  changes  if  these  seemed  necessary. 

Regarding  the  responsibility  for  nomination,  as  proposed  by  the  Central  Committee,  it  was 
clarified  that  the  Director’s  proposal  was  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  should  retain  a 
place  in  the  nomination  process,  having  responsibility  for  submitting  a list  of  names  (from 
among  those  names  already  emanating  from  the  churches)  to  the  Central  Committee. 

In  relation  to  the  suggested  new  time-line  for  the  nomination  and  the  initiation  of  a new 
Commission,  it  was  confirmed  that  the  process  would  begin  with  the  invitation  to  churches 
issued  by  the  General  Secretary  to  make  nominations  for  all  relevant  WCC  Commissions:  the 
process  ought  to  begin  in  the  autumn  of  2012,  once  the  Central  Committee  had  finalised  plans 
for  the  composition  of  Commissions.  When  names  had  been  submitted  by  the  churches,  the 
existing  Faith  and  Order  nominations  committee  in  2014  will  draw  up  a list  of  names  for 
submission  to  the  Central  Committee:  this  list  would  be  confirmed  by  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  at  its  proposed  meeting  in  2014.  Upon  the  decision  of  the  Central  Committee  as  to 
the  final  list  of  members,  the  new  Commission  would  be  brought  into  being  in  2014,  to  meet  for 
the  first  time  in  2015.  There  was  some  expectation  that  these  proposals,  if  supported  by  the 
Commission,  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Central  Committee. 
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Before  proceeding  further  with  questions  and  discussion,  Bishop  Hind,  moderating,  asked 
members  for  an  indicative  show  of  hands,  to  determine  whether  they  wished  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  thrust  of  the  new  paragraphs  4.6  - 4.9;  if  this  were  not  to  be  the  disposition 
of  the  Commission,  it  would  be  mistaken  to  proceed  with  debate  on  other  aspects  of  the 
revisions.  The  indicative  show  of  hands  was  clearly  in  favour  of  so  proceeding. 

Discussion  subsequently  focused  on  the  definition,  in  para  4.7,  of  criteria  for  those  to  be 
nominated  to  the  new  Commission  as  members  or  invited  as  consultants.  Here  there  were  three 
points  of  concern.  There  was  concern  as  to  the  clarity  of  the  current  wording,  (‘...must  hold  a 
doctorate  in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise)  or  at  least  a master’s  degree  in  theology  (or 
comparable  expertise)’  in  which  it  was  not  clear  what  force  the  word  ‘must’  carried.  Secondly, 
there  was  concern  as  to  the  bearing  on  churches  and  candidates  from  some  parts  of  the  world 
Church  of  any  requirement  relating  to  a higher  degree.  Thirdly,  there  was  concern  as  to  the  level 
at  which  any  academic  bar  should  be  fixed.  After  a wide-ranging  discussion  on  these  issues  it  was 
suggested  that  the  word  ‘either’  be  inserted  before  ‘must  hold  a doctorate’,  the  brackets  be 
omitted  around  the  phrase  ‘or  comparable  expertise’  and  the  phrase  ‘or  at  least  a master’s  degree 
in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise)’  be  omitted.  The  paragraph  would  then  read: 

As  an  expertise-based  theological  commission,  members  and  consultants  of  the  Commission 
must  hold  either  a doctorate  in  theology  or  at  least  a master’s  degree  in  theology,  or 
comparable  expertise.  International  experience  is  a desirable  quality.  Competence  in  English 
is  required. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  this  paragraph  (4.7)  did  not  fit  in  most  naturally  with  the  sequence 
of  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  nominations  process  (4.6,  4.8,  and  4.9)  and  would  be  better 
placed  after  the  current  paragraph  4.10.  This  change,  along  with  the  proposed  wording  outline 
above,  commended  itself  to  the  meeting. 

There  was  also  considerable  discussion  relating  to  paragraph  4.9,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  ‘One 
officer  is  normally  a Roman  Catholic  nominated  by  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity  and  confirmed  by  the  Commission’.  The  question  at  stake  was  whether  or  not  it 
was  appropriate  to  make  mention  of  this  one  special  provision  for  a particular  church.  All 
participants  in  the  discussion  made  clear  that  they  understood  the  custom  enshrined  in  this 
sentence  to  be  right  and  good,  but  some  doubted  the  appropriateness  of  making  the  custom 
explicit  in  this  way.  From  the  chair,  Bishop  Hind  asked  members  to  vote  for  or  against  the 
following  proposal.  First,  that  some  mention  of  this  custom  should  remain  within  the  By-laws. 
This  was  agreed  by  16  of  the  18  members  entitled  to  vote.  Second,  that  this  mention  should  be 
made  in  a footnote,  rather  than  in  the  text,  as  tabled.  This  was  also  agreed  by  16  with  one  voting 
against  and  one  abstaining. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  member  that  some  reference  be  added  to  the  By-laws  to  a minimum 
proportion  of  the  Commission  which  ought  to  be  represented  by  Roman  Catholic  members. 

It  was  suggested  that  account  should  be  taken  of  the  likely  themes  expected  to  be  on  the  agenda 
of  the  Commission  prior  to  nominations  being  considered.  However,  this  was  countered  by 
calling  attention  to  the  provision  for  up  to  twenty  consultants  being  invited  to  join  the 
Commission.  It  was  also  remarked  that  it  is  generally  unwise  to  give  the  impression  to  a new 
body,  such  as  the  Commission,  that  its  agenda  is  already  predetermined. 

It  was  proposed  by  some  that  the  By-laws  should  give  some  definite  indication  of  proportions  or 
balances  of  members  nominated  to  the  Commission  in  terms  of  region,  church,  gender,  age,  etc. 
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One  member  expressed  concern  that  the  statement  regarding  the  constituent  churches  of  Faith 
and  Order  gave  an  inadequate  theological  basis,  not  including  reference  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Other  contributions  pinpointed  corrections  to  the  proposal  for  consistency  and  clarity.  Thus,  the 
reference  in  paragraph  4.2  which  called  for  the  inclusion  of  ‘Commission  members’  in  working 
groups  was  no  longer  pertinent;  it  was  drawn  from  the  previous  By-laws,  in  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  refer  to  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  Clarification  was  suggested  in 
relation  to  the  phrases  ‘last  meeting  before’  and  ‘last  meeting  after’  each  Assembly  in  paragraphs 
4.6  and  4.8.  Any  ambiguity  in  these  words  could  be  avoided  by  use  of  the  expression  ‘last 
meeting  of  its  mandate’. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  the  aims  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the 
document  under  consideration.  It  was  urged  that  this  should  be  discussed,  insofar  as  it 
misrepresented  the  true  role  and  nature  of  Faith  and  Order  as  servant  of  the  churches  in  their 
aspiration  and  endeavour  for  unity,  suggesting  that  Faith  and  Order  had  its  own  goal  and  agenda 
for  unity  to  be  laid  upon  the  churches.  There  was  some  uncertainty  in  the  meeting  as  to  how 
wide  the  remit  for  revision  to  the  By-laws  was,  and  whether  it  permitted  the  alteration  of  items 
such  as  this.  In  his  role  as  moderator  of  this  session,  Bishop  Hind  ruled  that  the  important 
question  regarding  this  statement  of  the  aims  of  Faith  and  Order  should  be  the  subject  of 
substantive  discussion  at  a subsequent  session. 

The  Director  stated  that  the  Officers  would  come  back  to  the  Commission  with  some 
suggestions  relative  to  the  points  raised  in  this  discussion. 

Bishop  Hind  closed  the  session. 

[Tuesday  19th  June] 

SESSION  7 

MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  THE  CHURCHES  (MDC) 

Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule,  moderating,  invited  Dr  Peters,  one  of  the  co-moderators  of  the  working 
group  on  MDC,  to  introduce  the  reading  of  the  text.  She  described  the  process  leading  to  the 
meeting  of  the  drafting  group  in  Bossey  in  April  2012  at  which  three  consultants  were  present  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Sources  of  Authority  group.  Further  conference  calls  were  held  before 
the  text  was  finalised  in  its  present  form.  This  was  a study  document,  not  representing  any 
convergence  or  consensus  but  representing  the  outcome  of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  last 
seven  years. 

The  text  was  then  read  out. 

Mrs  Kaulule  invited  comments. 

A member  expressed  appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  group. 

Another  member  raised  three  points:  first,  among  sources  for  moral  discernment  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  correcdy  named.  But  the  person  of  Christ  was  missing  from  the  list:  this  was  the  main 
authority  for  Christians.  Indeed,  faith  itself  (in  the  Trinitarian  God)  was  a major  factor  in  moral 
decision-making.  This  marked  a point  of  distinction  between  Christian  believers  and  others  in 
moral  discernment.  The  list  might  read,  first,  faith  in  the  Trinity,  then  Christ,  then  the  Spirit. 
Second,  regarding  the  references  for  HIV/ AIDS  a specific  case  should  be  made  about  the 
trafficking  of  persons  — this  issue  should  figure  in  such  a text.  Third,  it  should  be  the  whole 
Commission  that  from  this  point  on  took  the  text  forward. 
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Another  member  reported  that  she  found  the  list  of  sources  very  helpful.  She  raised  a general 
question:  would  all  traditions  agree  to  the  approach  which  placed  the  theological  questions 
within  the  context  of  cultural/ societal  questions?  Would  some  wish,  in  a more  deontological 
way,  to  reject  the  notion  of  complexity  in  the  context  of  moral  discernment?  How  could  the 
views  of  such  people  be  responded  to?  In  response,  Dr  Peters  opined  that  the  question  in  the 
text,  ‘which  of  these  sources  do  you  use,  and  how  do  you  use  them?’  could  be  put  equally  to 
people  who  held  such  views,  they  would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  identify  common  ground  for 
communication  with  those  of  other  views  from  among  these  sources. 

Another  member  also  congratulated  the  group  for  taking  up  the  recommendations  made  at 
Gazzada:  this  was  a truly  narrative  and  descriptive  text.  In  Orthodox  moral  theology  it  was  the 
sin  not  the  sinner  who  was  condemned.  This  was  not  always  clear  in  the  current  text  as  for 
example  in  his  own  country’s  debate  about  homosexuality;  the  church’s  discourse  had  seemed  to 
be  pointing  to  the  ‘sinner’  not  the  ‘sin’.  Was  it  possible  to  make  this  distinction  in  the  text?  In 
contrast  to  the  Gazzada  draft  of  the  text,  there  were  now  many  more  concrete  instances  cited, 
whereas  there  were  formerly  only  five  focused  cases.  Now  issues  such  as  the  beginning  and  end 
of  life  were  included,  and  this  raised  questions.  For  example,  should  we  use  the  expression  ‘end 
of  life’  when  we  believe  in  life  eternal?  In  relation  to  euthanasia,  though  the  text  was  narrative  it 
remained  problematic;  it  seemed  to  imply  that  those  who  held  a certain  position  were  not 
concerned  about  how  to  promote  dialogue.  The  danger  was  that  such  references  might  provoke 
serious  argument  among  the  churches.  In  the  ‘suggestions’  the  whole  focus  seems  to  be  on 
reconciling  different  positions;  we  could  recommend  that  the  churches  continue  ecumenical  co- 
operation on  the  practical  issues,  recognising  that  we  are  not  yet  united. 

Another  member  found  the  focus  of  the  text  on  helping  readers  to  learn  to  analyse  problems 
very  helpful.  She  was  confused  by  the  phrase  ‘sources  of  authority’  or  simply,  ‘source’.  In  her 
church  they  had  distinguished  ‘sources’  and  ‘norms’.  Would  it  be  possible  to  define  ‘source’  in 
the  document? 

Another  member  thanked  the  group  for  a comprehensive  study.  Early  on  there  was  some 
struggle  with  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  moral  truths  which  are  absolute,  and  which 
needed  to  be  understood  not  merely  as  among  the  sources  but  as  fundamental  and  prior  to  all 
attempts  to  face  specific  issues.  This  issue  could  be  acknowledged  up  front. 

Another  member  also  thanked  the  group  for  work  well  done.  Some  bioethical  issues  such  as 
stem  cells  and  euthanasia  should  be  included. 

A proxy  observed  that  as  a newcomer  to  this  work,  the  text  was  a rational,  coherent  and  logical 
text.  Yet  he  wondered  how  this  document  would  be  received  in  an  Orthodox  academic  context. 
The  methodological  introduction  seemed  to  him  a little  unbalanced,  and  the  case-study 
descriptions  were  not  always  balanced,  especially  between  traditionalist  and  other  approaches. 
The  abortion  case  was  balanced  but  others  did  not  show  a traditional  view  so  well.  A meta- 
ethical  introduction  should  be  developed  and  the  case  descriptions  balanced. 

Another  member  also  thanked  the  group.  She  asked,  where  did  the  new  case-studies  come  from, 
why  had  these  particular  examples  been  chosen?  Secondly,  after  each  box  were  questions  in 
italics:  who  is  asking  these,  and  of  whom?  In  one  case  it  was  written  that  ‘they  do  this...’  She  also 
had  a problem  regarding  ‘universal  truth’  where  she  held  a view  opposite  to  the  views  just 
expressed.  More  could,  however,  be  said  about  the  notion  of  universal  truth. 

The  Director  highly  commended  the  hard  work  done  by  the  group.  There  were  great 
expectations  around  the  churches  for  this  study.  Faith  and  Order  work  going  back  twenty  years 
was  incorporated  here  and  it  took  up  previous  work  on  the  anthropology  and  other  texts.  He 
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wondered  what  the  group  had  in  mind  in  the  statement  in  the  last  sentence:  ‘these  should  be 
further  tested’. 

Another  proxy  said  that  he  had  appreciated  this  text.  He  raised  two  issues;  the  first  concerned 
the  hierarchy  of  truths.  At  the  beginning  it  was  helpful  to  show  how  these  issues  were 
approached  by  different  people.  Second,  he  suggested  that  there  could  be  something  like  the 
Toronto  statement,  but  on  ethics,  along  the  lines  of  the  following:  when  we  have  such  a rich 
dialogue  on  theological  issues  even  in  spite  of  sharing  an  understanding  of  the  Church  - the 
same  can  be  true  of  ethical  issues. 

A member  considered  that  the  issue  of  homosexuality  was  taken  very  lightly  in  the  paper.  The 
matter,  e.g.  of  same-sex  marriage,  has  to  be  handled  very  carefully  because  this  issue  was  highly 
sensitive  in  Africa.  The  new  slavery,  human  trafficking,  was  another  important  issue  and  should 
figure  in  the  text. 

Another  member  added  that  the  case  of  female  foeticide  was  a major  issue  in  India,  beyond  the 
question  of  abortion. 

Before  closing  the  session,  Dr  Peters  responded  to  the  questions  about  the  new  boxed  materials 
in  which  different  issues  were  cited.  At  Gazzada  it  had  been  suggested  that  people  would  find  it 
hard  to  read  the  text  if  it  did  not  have  wider  reference.  This  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
subsequent  work  of  the  group  which,  after  due  consideration  had  determined  to  introduce 
further  examples. 

Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule  closed  the  session. 


[Wednesday  20  June] 

SESSION  9 

SOURCES  OF  AUTHORITY 

Fr  Franz  Bouwen,  moderating,  asked  Dr  Susan  Durber,  one  of  the  co-moderators  of  the 
working  group  on  Sources  of  Authority,  to  introduce  the  Guidebook  prepared  by  the  working 
group. 

Dr  Durber  began  by  saying  that  she  would  like  to  introduce  the  document  and  hoped  to  look  at 
one  part  in  more  detail,  but  she  was  open  to  any  questions. 

The  working  group  had  convened  for  two  consultations,  the  first  in  2008  and  the  second  in 
2011.  At  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Crete  2009,  Dr  Durber  noted  that 
she  had  born  witness  to  her  own  ‘conversion’  to  seeing  the  impact  and  value  of  the  writings  of 
early  witnesses  and  teachers  of  the  Church  — not  as  an  academic  but  a spiritual  exercise.  The  idea 
of  the  Guidebook  was  to  use  the  wisdom  and  expertise  of  specialists  in  order  to  make  these 
resources  available  to  a wider  body  of  Christians  in  the  churches.  The  Guidebook  aims  to  help 
people  in  the  contemporary  Church  to  engage  with  Scripture;  hence  the  text  was  called  ‘Reading 
the  Gospels  with  the  Early  Church’.  If  anyone  could  propose  a better  tide,  she  would  be  glad  to 
know.  The  cover  page  gave  commendations  from  several  figures  from  the  wider  Church. 

The  structure  of  the  Guidebook  is  as  follows:  an  Introduction  by  Mary  Tanner,  a preface  from 
the  members  of  the  group  (Norman  Russell  had  helped  with  translations  as  had  Michael  Brock 
and  Tamara  Grdzelidze).  Then  there  are  a series  of  very  well-known  passages  from  the  gospels, 
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each  accompanied  by  commentaries  from  a diverse  range  of  ‘fathers’  or  early  teachers.  In  each 
case  there  was  a brief  note  about  the  writer  and  there  were  notes  to  guide  a group  leader.  Finally 
there  was  a prayer  in  each  section.  Some  of  these  prayers  are  newly  written  and  some  were  from 
the  early  liturgical  tradition.  There  were  also  icon-like  illustrations,  examples  of  which  were 
shown  to  the  Commission  on  screen. 

The  Commission  applauded  the  work  of  the  group.  Dr  Durber  then  read  out  the  preface.  It  was 
not  expected  that  groups  using  the  Guidebook  would  read  the  preface,  but  it  might  assist  the 
group  leaders  in  their  handling  of  the  texts. 

Fr  Bouwen  invited  general  comments.  A member  said  that  he  saw  this  as  a beautiful  piece  of 
work.  He  wondered  about  the  text  from  Hippolytus;  in  this  instance  there  was  a brief  comment 
about  him  rather  than  a biography.  Was  there  a reason  for  this?  Dr  Durber  agreed  that  this  had  a 
different  structure:  perhaps  a biographical  note  could  be  added  for  Hippolytus  as  well. 

Another  member  expressed  her  thanks  for  such  a marvellous  text.  Would  it  be  available  in 
down-loadable  form?  Dr  Durber  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

There  being  no  further  questions,  Fr  Bouwen  suggested  we  thank  the  group  and  there  was 
further  applause. 

Another  member  asked  if  there  was  more  that  could  be  said:  could  the  Commission  give  some 
stronger  endorsement  of  this  work?  Another  member  was  very  happy  with  the  project,  he  was 
absolutely  ready  to  endorse  it,  but  there  was  no  need  to  go  further  now.  We  should  proceed  with 
our  business.  Another  member  would  be  happy  if  it  could  somehow  be  published  under  the 
name  of  Faith  and  Order;  what  had  been  read  out  was  really  ecumenical  theological  work  which 
showed  that  Faith  and  Order  was  looking  for  new  and  more  popular  ways  to  bring  ecumenical 
work  to  the  people. 

Fr  Bouwen  then  stated  the  question:  was  it  possible  for  Faith  and  Order  to  be  more  explicidy 
linked  with  this  work,  was  there  consensus  on  this?  A member  suggested  that  prior  to  taking  this 
step  it  might  be  advisable  that  members  take  the  time  to  read  the  questions  and  other  parts  that 
were  not  direct  quotations  — perhaps  doing  so  privately.  Another  member  agreed  that  this  might 
be  wise,  but  the  best  response  to  this  text  would  be  to  try  out  the  exercises,  however,  this  was 
not  possible  in  the  time-scale  of  this  meeting.  For  now  he  would  support  the  previous  suggestion 
that  members  take  the  time  to  read  the  text.  Another  member  asked  whether  material  from  the 
text  could  be  used  in  the  two  remaining  Morning  Prayer  services?  Dr  Durber  responded  that 
longer  time  would  be  needed  for  this. 

The  Director  spoke  to  this  issue.  Faith  and  Order  published  many  documents  which  were  not 
submitted  to  the  Commission  for  detailed  reading.  It  would  be  possible  simply  to  give  this 
publication  a Faith  and  Order  number,  so  that  it  became  a Faith  and  Order  Paper.  A member 
asked  whether  it  might  nonetheless  be  possible  to  achieve  a consensus  in  some  way  after 
members  had  taken  a closer  look.  Another  member  was  ready  to  endorse  this  proposal  right 
away  as  a study  text.  If  members  felt  that  further  attention  needed  to  be  given  to  the  text,  we 
should  look  at  the  questions  in  the  text  at  that  point.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Commission  should 
look  at  one  example  of  the  questions,  and  see  how  it  went. 

Dr  Durber  then  spoke  to  the  first  example  of  a text,  from  John  Chrysostom.  She  read  a brief 
excerpt  from  page  13  of  the  circulated  version  of  the  text,  and  then  read  out  the  questions  set  for 
group  use  on  pages  fourteen  and  fifteen.  Fr  Bouwen,  moderating,  invited  comments.  A member 
noted  that  there  was  a difference  in  character  between  questions  1-5  and  6-12,  the  former  being 
about  the  group  process  and  the  remainder  about  the  text  itself  and  its  content  and  meaning. 
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Would  it  be  good  to  indicate  this  distinction,  e.g.  by  formatting  the  latter  questions  differently?  A 
member  observed  that,  in  general,  to  encourage  dialogue  it  was  better  not  to  ask  questions  that 
allowed  of  a ‘yes/no’  answer.  A proxy  noted  that  if  this  text  was  intended  for  widespread  use,  it 
might  be  well  to  have  a note  somewhere  about  the  identity  and  nature  of  Faith  and  Order  — 
which  might  not  be  known  to  readers.  Fr  Bouwen  then  asked  if  the  Commission  agreed  with  this 
suggestion  to  allow  an  expression  of  the  support  of  the  Commission  for  the  document.  Agreed 
The  Director  wondered  if  a small  introduction  by  the  Moderator  and  Director  might  be  good.  A 
member  wondered  whether  this  could  be  an  after-word  or  whether  this  text  could  be  printed  on 
the  cover. 

Fr  Bouwen,  summarising,  saw  no  need  to  come  back  to  this  work  at  a subsequent  meeting.  Dr 
Durber  mentioned  that  there  was  some  possibility  of  an  additional  ensuing  publication  based  on 
some  excerpts  from  commentaries  on  the  writings  of  St  Paul. 

The  Director  was  then  asked  to  speak  to  the  timetable  of  the  remainder  of  this  meeting.  Two 
items  required  further  attention  urgently:  the  texts  on  Ecclesiology  and  on  By-Laws.  In  addition, 
the  work  on  Moral  Discernment  must  be  ready  for  Assembly.  He  proposed  that  instead  of  the 
scheduled  group  meetings  in  the  afternoon  there  be  a session  on  Ecclesiology.  The  later  session 
on  future  directions  would  then  be  undertaken  as  the  final  session.  Further  work  about  future 
directions  could  also  be  left  for  the  proposed  2014  meeting.  Working  groups  would  still  meet  in 
the  last  session  on  Thursday. 

A member  spoke  with  reference  to  the  discussion  on  the  By-laws  now  programmed  for  attention 
this  afternoon  and  tomorrow.  It  would  be  necessary  to  focus  on  the  unresolved  questions 
already  raised;  would  members  please  begin  this  session  by  mentioning  any  issues  to  be  raised  for 
the  first  time.  The  Officers  had  resolved  the  issues  left  with  them.  It  was  clear  to  them  that  the 
aims  of  the  Faith  and  Order  should  be  as  close  to  the  WCC’s  self-definition  as  possible. 

A member  expressed  his  gratitude  for  these  changes  in  the  schedule,  since  it  was  better  for 
groups  not  to  meet  until  their  projects  had  been  fully  discussed.  If  it  was  necessary,  we  could 
sacrifice  an  evening  to  be  sure  that  we  could  complete  our  task.  Was  there  such  an  opportunity 
for  the  Moral  Discernment  text?  With  regard  to  By-laws,  allowance  for  free  comment  must  be 
given. 

Another  member  was  concerned  about  the  time  left  for  the  Moral  Discernment  group  to  discuss 
comments  coming  from  the  Commission.  Fr  Bouwen  suggested  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
group  meeting  to  be  earlier  than  now  being  suggested,  but  this  afternoon  would  be  too  soon. 

Fr  Bouwen  closed  the  session. 


SESSIONS  10 

ECCLESIOLOGY:  DISCUSSION 

Dr  Shastri,  moderating,  invited  the  co-moderators  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  to  speak 
to  the  expectations  of  this  session.  Dr  Lancaster  noted  three  items  that  needed  attention:  the  title 
of  the  text,  the  questions  posed  throughout  the  text,  and  some  references  in  the  introduction  to 
the  appendix. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  Commission  deal  with  the  question  of  the  title  later  in  the  discussion. 
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Introduction: 


A member  noted  with  appreciation  the  inclusion  of  justice  within  mission,  but  questioned  the 
language  of  “salvation  of  the  world”  on  pages  2 and  3,  preferring  the  language  of 
“transformation  of  the  world”.  Another  member  noted  that  salvation  is  more  than 
transformation,  and  that  there  is  a theological  point  at  stake.  Another  member  suggested  that  the 
language  of  transformation  somewhere  in  the  text  would  be  helpful,  but  not  to  replace  salvation. 
Another  member  observed  that  transformation  is  value  free,  but  added  that  bringing  salvation 
and  transformation  together  would  be  acceptable.  Another  member  proposed  broadening  of  the 
understanding  of  salvation  to  include  transformation.  The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  two  terms 
together  was  supported  by  two  other  members.  Another  member  expressed  hesitation  about 
changing  the  text  here:  when  we  speak  of  transformation,  we  need  to  explain  what  we  mean. 
Another  member  also  expressed  hesitation  about  the  change  since  the  purpose  of  the  Church  is 
salvation  of  the  whole  of  humanity,  the  whole  world;  thus,  ‘salvation’  is  more  inclusive  than 
transformation.  After  some  further  discussion,  the  proposal  was  made  that  in  the  second 
paragraph  the  text  become  “for  the  transformation  and  salvation  of  the  world”  and  that  in  the 
fourth  paragraph  the  text  become  “for  the  saving  transformation  of  the  world”. 

The  discussion  continued  on  the  first  chapter  of  the  proposed  text. 

Chapter  I:  God’s  Mission  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Paragraph  /:  No  comments 
Paragraph  2:  No  comments 

Paragraph  3\  On  the  third  paragraph,  a member  asked  for  clarification  on  the  following 
expression:  “The  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  disciples  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  them  to  begin  their  mission”.  To  whose  mission  does  this  sentence  refer: 
the  disciples’,  or  God’s  mission?  A member  of  the  working  group  responded  that  the  text 
understands  that  all  mission  comes  from  God.  In  order  to  be  clear,  the  text  was  amended  to  read 
“. . . equipping  them  to  begin  the  mission  entrusted  to  them.” 

Paragraph  4:  A member  raised  a concern  about  the  post-colonial  language  on  line  6, 
“proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God”.  Another  member  pointed  out  that  the  expression  is  a 
quotation,  and  thus  cannot  be  changed. 

Paragraph  5:  No  comments 

Paragraph  6 : There  was  considerable  discussion  on  language  of  Evangelism  “coinciding”  with 
colonialism.  Various  alternatives  were  proposed  such  as  “furthered”,  “promoted”,  “went  hand  in 
hand”,  “collaborated”  “was  complicit”  and  “colluded”?  For  some  members  this  was  too  broad, 
for  others  they  were  value-laden,  for  others  language  is  appropriately  value-laden;  at  times  bad 
things  happened,  and  the  churches  were  involved.  One  member  stressed  that  it  was  important  to 
listen  to  those  who  come  from  those  parts  of  the  world  where  these  experiences  have  taken 
place.  A member  from  the  African  region  said  that  “coincided”  describes  the  situation.  Another 
member  asked  whether  the  question  is  about  making  a historical  statement,  or  about  our 
sometimes  saying  that  those  who  were  motivated  by  good  things  were  also  implicated  in 
imperialist  aims;  it  is  people  that  were  implicated,  not  evangelisation.  Others  noted  that  the 
addition  of  the  words  “at  times”  avoids  absolute  language.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ecclesiology 
Working  Group  would  revisit  the  language  in  this  section,  and  propose  a solution. 
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There  was  further  discussion  of  other  parts  of  paragraph  6,  also  related  to  the  use  of  colonial 
theology.  For  instance,  both  paragraphs  6 and  12  use  the  language  of  receiver/ sender.  A request 
was  made  to  reconsider  the  ordering  of  the  direction  of  evangelisation.  In  addition,  other 
expressions  needed  more  thought,  such  as  “Today  believers  from  younger  churches. ...”  What  is 
a definition  of  younger  churches?  These  issues  are  about  catholicity.  The  language  of 
“beneficiaries”  makes  mission  sound  like  a transnational  corporation.  There  was  an  agreement 
about  omitting  thee  language  of  “younger”  churches  and  to  replace  “beneficiaries”  by  “those  to 
whom  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed”.  There  was  agreement  that  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  is  better 
described  as  coming  from  “Jerusalem”  rather  than  the  “Mediterranean  basin”.  A member  from 
the  draft  group  noted  that  the  last  sentence  added  at  the  Freising  meeting  of  April  2013  was 
taken  from  the  CWME’s  new  mission  statement,  which  accents  mission  from  the  margins,  rather 
than  mission  to  the  margins.  Mission  goes  from  all  directions.  Today  everybody  is  receiving  from 
everyone  else. 

Paragraph  7:  Clarification  was  requested  about  what  is  being  said  here.  For  instance,  what  is 
religious  pluralism?  Is  it  the  acceptance  of  others?  A member  of  the  drafting  group  responded 
that  paragraph  7 speaks  to  contemporary  changes,  such  as  religious  pluralism,  which  is  identified 
as  one  of  five  challenges  in  contemporary  mission.  Some  rephrasing  of  the  sentence  about  the 
“emerging  churches”  was  requested  that  is  less  negative;  Agreed.  There  was  a request  that  in  the 
final  sentence,  “all  Christian  churches”  becomes  “all  churches”:  Agreed.  There  was  a proposal 
to  remove  the  word  “stupendous”  in  line  6;  Agreed.  Stylistic  changes  were  asked  of  the  working 
group  for  clarity. 

Paragraph  8:  No  comments 

Paragraph  9:  A member  requested  an  explanation  of  the  first  sentence;  it  refers  to  the  mutual 
recognition  of  churches. 

Paragraph  10:  No  comments 

Chapter  II:  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God 

Paragraph  11:  In  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  it  was  agreed  that  the  words  “the  same”  before 
“Holy  Spirit”  be  omitted. 

Paragraph  12:  A question  was  raised  about  the  language  of  “story”;  what  does  it  mean  in  this 
context?  By  comparison,  the  word  historia  in  Greek  means  “fiction”.  A member  responded  that 
here  it  refers  to  “narrative”  and  not  fiction.  It  was  agreed  that  “the  story”  adds  nothing  and 
ought  to  be  dropped.  Another  member  noted  the  importance  of  the  language  of  diversity,  and 
requested  a footnote  be  added  to  direct  the  reader  to  §§28-30  where  the  terms  are  more  fully 
described:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  13:  At  the  suggestion  of  a member,  the  second  sentence  will  be  revised  in  such  a way 
that  reflects  that  Jesus  is  integral  to  the  Church,  rather  than  subsequent  to  it. 

Paragraph  14:  No  comments 

Paragraph  15:  A question  was  raised  about  reversing  §§15  and  16.  However,  since  §14  is  about  the 
Word  and  §15  about  the  reception  of  the  Word,  the  order  remains. 

Paragraph  16:  No  comments 
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Paragraph  17:  A question  was  raised  about  the  reference  in  the  middle  of  the  paragraph  to  the 
“chosen  people”  being  unfaithful.  The  present  wording  might  suggest  a supercessionist  or 
replacement  theology  regarding  the  Jewish  people.  In  addition,  the  reference  to  Hosea  2 is  a 
misogynist  text.  The  last  sentence:  is  it  possible  to  affirm  the  new  covenant  without  cancelling 
the  old  one?  To  be  discussed  in  drafting  group. 

Paragraph  18:  A request  was  made  to  omit  the  word  “pilgrim  from  the  first  line:  Agreed.  A 
request  was  made  for  a change  on  line  7 to  replace  “churches”  with  “believers”:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  19:  Members  noted  a difficulty  in  §§19  and  20  (and  §§57  and  58),  where  the  text  moves 
too  quickly  from  “Great  Commission”  at  the  end  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  to  ordained  ministry. 

This  paragraph  needs  more  emphasis  on  the  calling  of  the  whole  church,  and  then  its  leadership. 
There  are  two  types  of  believers  in  the  church,  each  having  a specific  responsibility  (see  line  4 
§19);  but  who  has  authority  for  decision  making  in  the  church?  Another  member  noted  that 
from  §45  and  following  there  is  a complete  discussion  on  these  topics  later.  In  response,  another 
member  proposed  adding  more  material  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph  on  “people  of  God”: 
Agreed. 

Paragraph  20:  Regarding  the  last  sentence,  there  needs  to  be  an  acknowledgement  of  the  different 
practices  of  decision  making  in  the  churches;  agreed. 

Paragraphs  21  through  23:  No  comments 

Paragraph  24:  A question  was  raised  by  a member  about  language  in  the  second  line  from  the 
bottom,  who  prefers  language  of  “reform”  rather  than  “break”.  In  response,  another  member 
said  that  no  church  is  against  reform,  but  some  would  say  we  have  to  change  something  or  even 
stop  something  which  constitutes  a break,  a decisive  contrast.  Another  member  noted  that 
“reform”  language  covers  over  the  issue,  such  as  the  non-continuation  of  the  historic  episcopate; 
there  is  a basic  contrast  between  language  of  continuity  and  language  of  change.  Another 
member  urged  more  work  with  this  part  of  the  text,  since  some  churches  think  that  there  is 
continuity,  while  others  may  judge  that  it  has  been  lost.  Or,  when  does  a reform  constitute  a 
break  and  who  decides?  A member  of  the  EWG  noted  that  there  was  not  enough  guidance  for 
the  drafting  group  on  this  point. 

Paragraph  25:  A request  was  made  to  remove  the  word  “even”  regarding  those  with  no  religion 
(3rd  line  from  the  bottom).  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  26  through  29:  No  comments 

Paragraph  30:  Request  that  the  reference  to  “dietary  practices”  on  line  4 be  removed:  Agreed. 
Request  that  “Nicaea  in  325”  becomes  “the  first  Ecumenical  Council  (Nicaea,  325):  Agreed. 

Paragraph  31:  No  comments 

Paragraph  32:  The  phrase  “how  large  is  local”  (3rd  line  from  the  top)  struck  some  members  as  an 
odd  statement.  As  this  paragraph  is  about  the  role  of  the  bishop  rather  than  about  the  meaning 
of  local  church,  it  was  proposed  that  “how  large  is  local”  be  removed:  Agreed. 

Dr  Shastri  closed  the  session 
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SESSION  11 


ECCLESIOLOGY:  DISCUSSION 

Dr  Shastri,  moderating,  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  third  chapter  of  the  text. 

Chapter  III,  “ The  Church:  Growing  in  Communion  ” 

Paragraphs  33  and  34:  No  comments 

Paragraph  35:  There  was  a lively  discussion  on  the  three  definitions  of  sin  in  this  paragraph  which 
only  mentioned  two  of  them  at  the  end.  A proposal  was  made  to  add  “systemic  sin”.  While  one 
member  responded  that  all  Christians  agree  that  sin  is  systemic,  another  member  noted  that 
thinking  of  sin  as  systemic  is  new  to  many,  and  therefore  does  not  have  a universal 
understanding,  thus  supporting  the  proposed  insertion  of  “systemic  sin”.  Another  member  asked 
for  clarification  about  what  system  sin  means.  Another  member  responded  by  pointing  out  that 
the  psalms  speak  of  solidarity  in  sin.  Sin  is  personal,  but  whole  people  can  lead  each  other  into 
sin.  The  scriptures  themselves  touch  on  solidarity  in  sin;  thus  people  can  influence  one  another, 
e.g.  racism.  A proposal  was  made  to  add  a reference  to  systemic  sin  in  the  form  of  a question: 
“and  whether  and  how  sin  may  be  systemic”.  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  36  through  47:  No  comments 

Paragraph  48:  A member  requested  that  the  first  sentence  be  amended  as:  “All  authority  in  the 
church  comes  from  her  Lord  and  head,  Jesus  Christ...”  Agreed. 

Paragraph  49\  A member  asked  for  clarification  between  the  authority  “of  the  church”  and 
authority  “in  the  church”,  and  the  authority  of  persons  “within  the  church”,  which  are  all 
reflected  in§49.  Another  member  proposed  that  the  first  sentence  be  changed  to  “The  distinctive 
authority  of  the  church  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  its  head”.  Another  member 
responded  that  the  distinction  between  the  authority  “of’  and  “in”  the  Church  in  §49  is  even 
more  complicated.  It  was  agreed  to  send  this  paragraph  back  to  the  drafting  committee. 

Paragraph  50:  No  comments 

Paragraph  51:  An  Orthodox  member  raised  concerns  that  there  is  no  sense  of  the  Church  as 
eschatological  in  this  section.  A member  requested  that  in  the  third  line,  there  needs  to  be 
something  else  added  to  the  word  “delegated”,  such  as  “simply  delegated”.  The  sentence  as  it 
reads  now  could  suggest  that  authority  is  received  either  by  Christ  or  from  the  community, 
whereas  the  intent  is  to  exclude  both  extremes.  In  order  to  affirm  the  intent,  the  proposal  was 
made  to  revise  the  phrasing  to:  “. . .neither  only  personal,  nor  only  delegated.”  Agreed.  There 
was  a request  to  omit  word  “even”  from  second  to  last  line:  Agreed.  A request  was  made  to 
omit  the  second  instance  of  the  Latin  expression  sensus fidei,  as  it  was  not  an  example  of 
authoritative  teaching:  Agreed. 

Another  member  requested  clarification  on  the  meaning  of  “common  authoritative  teaching”.  A 
member  noted  that  not  all  the  examples  given  were  common  or  normative  to  all.  Another  agreed 
that  that  while  there  is  not  a common  teaching,  their  teaching  is  accepted  beyond  their  own 
churches.  Another  member  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  list  of  authorities;  because  they 
speak  authoritatively,  they  are  speak  and  able  to  inspire  other.  This  same  member  proposed 
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adding  the  name  of  the  Reformed  pastor  Frere  Roger  of  Taize.  Agreed  A request  was  made  to 
refer  to  refer  to  Patriarch  Bartholomew  as  the  “Ecumenical  Patriarch.”  Agreed. 

Paragraph  52:  A member  questioned  the  sentence  beginning  on  line  4 that  “The  faithful  exercise 
of  the  ministry  of  episcope ” is  a fundamental  requirement,  is  necessary  at  this  point  in  the  text.  She 
noted  that  episcope  could  be  exercised  for  a person  for  a short  time;  could  be  exercised  by 
individuals;  for  instance,  her  church  has  greater  emphasis  on  collective  episcopate.  Another 
member  understood  her  concern,  but  noted  that  for  Orthodox  particular  persons  are  called  to 
exercise  episcope  like  the  prophets  and  apostles.  A member  asked  whether  the  paragraph  reflects 
a collegial  exercise  of  episcope.  Another  responded  that  the  usage  BEM  at  end  of  the  paragraph 
assumes  a personal  episcope.  A request  was  made  to  replace  the  word  “individuals”  on  line  4 to 
“persons”.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  53:  A member  noted  that  there  are  some  churches  which  are  reflecting  different 
understandings  of  synods,  bishops  or  laity.  The  drafting  group  was  asked  to  indicate  that  the 
meaning  of  synods  for  some  churches  can  include  laity  and  clergy  together. 

Paragraphs  54  and  55:  No  comments 

Paragraph  56:  A member  requested  that  on  line  5,  that  “some  Christians”  be  replaced  by  “some 
other  Christians”.  After  further  discussion  the  wording  “some  members  of  other  churches”: 
Agreed. 

Paragraph  57:  No  comments 

Chapter  IV,  “The  Church:  In  and  for  the  World ” 

Paragraphs  58  and  59:  No  comments 

Paragraph  60:  A member  requested  that  the  phrase  on  the  first  line,  “Today,  because  of  the  vastiy 
developed  means  of  communication. . .”  be  removed.  Agreed  A member  questioned  the 
wording  on  line  1 1 “Evangelization  never  implies  disrespect  for  the  beliefs  of  others”.  A 
proposal  was  made  to  replace  this  phrase  with:  “Evangelisation  should  always  be  respectful  of 
those  who  hold  other  beliefs.”  Agreed. 

The  proposal  was  made  to  remove  the  sentence  on  lines  13/14  “Many  would  agree  that  inter- 
religious dialogue  provides  a context  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  act”  on  the  grounds  that  not  all 
are,  in  fact,  in  agreement  with  this  assertion.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  61:  Questions  were  raised  about  the  heading  of  this  paragraph,  “The  Moral  Imperative 
of  the  Gospel”.  To  one  member  it  sounded  too  technical,  while  to  another  it  sounded  like  Kant. 
A proposal  was  made  to  replace  “imperative”  by  “challenge”:  Agreed. 

A request  was  made  to  replace  “It  is  of  no  little  importance. ..”  on  line  6 with  “It  is  of  significant 
importance. . .”  Agreed. 

Paragraph  62:  No  comments 

Paragraph  63:  This  paragraph  generated  considerable  conversation.  A member  expressed  clarity 
about  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  as  well  as  putting  this  paragraph  in  dialogue  with  the 
proposed  text  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches.  For  instance,  the  MDC  text  says  that 
moral  questions  are  not  new  while  §63  may  suggest  that  they  are.  In  response,  a member  of  the 
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drafting  group  said  that  the  intention  here  is  to  lead  to  the  point  that  moral  decisions  are  church- 
dividing.  Another  member  observed  that  speaking  of  new  conflicts  does  not  preclude  the  older 
conflicts  on  moral  stances.  Another  member  wondered  about  the  source  of  new  material  in  §63. 
A member  of  the  drafting  group  responded  that  it  was  raised  at  the  2011  meeting  of  the  Standing 
Commission  in  Gazzada.  The  proposal  was  made  to  begin  this  paragraph  with  the  following: 
“While  tensions  about  moral  issues  have  always  been  a concern  for  the  Church,  in  the  world  of 
today. . .”  Agreed.  A member  requested  clarification  about  last  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
specifically  of  moral  questions  being  “not  of  their  nature  Church-divisive. . .”  A member 
responded  by  noting  that  some  would  say  the  church-dividing  questions  are  doctrinal,  but  not  on 
moral  questions;  for  instance,  has  there  ever  been  a conciliar  decision  on  a moral  issue?  Another 
member  some  believe  that  moral  issues  should  not  be  divisive.  Another  member  noted  while 
some  can  agree  that  we  can  disagree  on  moral  issues,  this  is  one  position  among  many  and  does 
not  accurately  describe  the  whole  situation.  Another  member  noted  the  church-dividing  issue  of 
apartheid?  Another  noted  the  theological  issues  behind  the  moral  stances.  At  the  end  of  the 
discussion,  the  decision  was  to  leave  the  final  sentence  as  is:  Agreed.  A proposal  was  made  to 
replace  “Church-divisive”  by  “church-diving”:  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  65  through  67:  No  comments 

Paragraph  68:  A question  was  raised  about  the  sentence:  “Our  brokenness  and  division  hinder  the 
mission  of  the  Church”.  A member  noted  the  present  sentence  makes  Christian  unity  seem  to  be 
an  instrumental  factor,  whereas  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  first  and  foremost  a Gospel 
imperative.  The  following  revision  was  proposed:  “Our  brokenness  and  division  contradict 
Christ’s  will  for  the  unity  of  his  disciples  and  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church”:  agreed. 

Another  question  was  raised  about  the  sentence  on  lines  3-6:  “This  is  why  the  restoration  of 
unity  between  Christians,  brought  about  through  committed  dialogue  about  issues  that  still 
divide  them  as  well  as  through  the  continual  renewal  of  their  lives,  is  such  an  urgent  task.” 

Where  is  God  in  this  process?  The  proposal  was  made  to  remove  the  words  “,  brought  about 
through  committed  dialogue  about  issues  that  still  divide  them  as  well  as  through  the  continual 
renewal  of  their  lives”  and  to  replace  them  with:  “under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit”: 

Agreed. 

Paragraph  69:  No  comments 

Dr  Shastri,  thanking  the  members  of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group  for  their  careful  work, 
closed  the  session 


SESSION  12 

BY-LAWS:  CONTINUED 

The  Director  announced  further  changes  in  the  timetable  for  Thursday’s  sessions.  This  timetable 
would  require  that  the  Commission  complete  its  review  of  the  document  at  this  session. 

Bishop  Hind,  moderating  the  session,  announced  that  the  Commission  would  go  through  the 
revised  text  paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Minor  amendments  had  already  been  agreed  to  paragraphs  4.5  and  4.9.  The  previously  tabled 
text  of  the  By-laws  was  the  text  now  under  consideration.  This  had  been  amended  after  a 
meeting  of  Officers.  General  agreement  about  the  tenor  of  the  tabled  paragraphs  (originally 
numbered  4.6,  4.7,  4.8,  and  4.9)  had  already  been  registered. 
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On  1 .2  Dr  Wijlens,  in  her  role  as  a consultant  in  the  revision  of  the  By-laws,  noted  that  the 
phrase  ‘the  officers  are  the  Moderator  and  the  Vice-moderators’  was  added  to  clarify  the 
distinction  between  ‘Leadership’  and  ‘Officers’.  There  was  no  objection. 

A member  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was  any  rule  for  representation  of  Faith  and 
Order  on  the  Central  Committee.  The  response  was  ‘no’.  It  had  been  proposed  that  the 
Moderator  should  be  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  but  a response  had  not  been 
received.  Meanwhile  it  was  customary  for  representation  of  Commissions  to  be  invited  to 
Programmes  Committee  and  Central  Committee.  He  wondered  whether  this  should  be 
introduced  to  the  By-laws.  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  not  best  done  through  the  By-laws. 

3.1  The  Aim.  Some  discussion  about  this  had  taken  place  on  Monday.  It  was  now  clear  that  any 
item  relating  to  the  By-laws  should  be  open  to  consideration. 

The  Director  quoted  the  current  aim  of  the  WCC  according  to  which  it  ‘encourages  the  churches 
to  call  each  other’.  The  suggestion  for  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  now  was  ‘The  primary 
purpose  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  serve  the  churches  as  they  call  one  another 
to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one...’  Agreed. 

3.2  (a)  There  was  a proposal  to  substitute  ‘purpose’  for  ‘aim’.  It  was  agreed  that  this  other 
references  to  the  ‘aim’  should  be  replaced  by  ‘purpose /primary  purpose’ 

3.2  (g)  A member  wished  to  avoid  the  word  ‘negotiations’.  Another  member  pointed  out  that  the 
word  here  was  in  reference  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  with  United  and  Uniting  churches;  in 
this  connection  the  word  ‘negotiations’  was  appropriate.  It  was  necessary  for  reference  to  united 
and  uniting  churches  to  be  added  to  this  paragraph.  Another  member  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  this  sentence  might  refer  to  a wider  range  of  churches.  Further,  another  member  held  that  in 
relation  to  By-laws  you  could  not  fix  on  certain  churches,  it  must  remain  open.  Another  member 
suggested  that  items  A — G in  reality  constituted  a list  of  the  tasks  of  Faith  and  Order,  with  (g) 
being  written  to  reflect  this  aspect  of  the  work.  After  some  further  discussion,  a member 
proposed  the  following  wording:  ‘To  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  churches 
engaged  in  specific  efforts  towards  unity.’  Agreed. 

The  paragraph  marked  as  iii.  in  the  section  following:  a member  asked  whether  this  should  be 
placed  here  or  in  7.7  (where  the  subject  of  consensus  recurred).  In  her  view  it  would  be  better  in 
the  latter  place.  Another  member  asked  whether  this  paragraph  referred  to  the  whole  ethos  of 
Faith  and  Order  or  to  the  conduct  of  meetings.  From  the  chair,  Bishop  Hind  suggested  that  this 
material  should  be  represented  by  a brief  global  statement  at  this  point  with  a longer  paragraph 
at  7.7.  a member  considered  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a category  3.3  with  ‘the  following 
principals’  numbered  A,  B,  C.  A proxy  proposed  the  words  ‘Faith  and  Order  is  committed  to  an 
ethos  of  consensus.’  this  was  acceptable. 

4.1  It  was  agreed  that  reference  should  be  to  ‘The’  Central  Committee 

4.2  through  4.3:  No  comments 

4.4  Dr  Peters  wished  to  see  the  last  clause  (‘provided  that  adequate  financial  resources...’)  struck 
out  since  the  number  of  Commissioners  was  already  much  reduced.  The  Director  did  not 
support  this,  there  ought  to  be  a readiness  to  seek  and  secure  funding  where  necessary.  He 
further  noted  that  forty  was  probably  the  most  viable  and  desirable  number  of  Commission 
members;  consultants  would  be  related  to  particular  projects  rather  than  to  Commission 
membership.  Bishop  Hind  asked  for  a vote  on  a proposal  from  the  member  to  remove  these 
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words.  Few  members  voted,  but  the  majority  voting  were  against  removing  the  words  and  they 
were  not  removed. 

A member  asked  why  the  number  20  should  be  stated  in  relation  to  Consultants.  Could  this  not 

be  left  out?  The  Director  suggested  we  take  out  ‘up  to  20’  and  ‘provided  financial  resources ’ 

Agreed 

4.5  It  was  noted  that  a change  had  already  made  on  Dr  Wijlens’  advice  at  line  6 ‘the  officers  are 
the  body’  in  place  of  ‘the  moderator  and  vice-moderators.’  Agreed.  A member  pointed  to  the 
length  and  number  of  issues  dealt  with  in  this  one  paragraph,  could  it  be  split?  It  was  agreed 
that  this  section  would  be  revised  and  simplified. 

4.6  A new  version  of  this  paragraph  was  read  out.  A member  asked  that  it  be  altered  so  as  not  to 
imply  that  all  those  nominated  by  churches  would  form  the  slate.  Another  member  asked 
whether  ‘Assembly’  was  a clear  enough  term?  Yes.  Agreed. 

4.7  (former  4.8)  revised  ‘at  the  last  meeting  of  its  mandate...’  A member  proposed  the  removal  of 
the  words,  ‘after  each  Assembly’.  Agreed. 

4.8  (former  4.9)  ‘At  the  first  meeting  of  its  mandate...’  The  following  footnote  was  proposed: 
‘Since  the  RC  Church  became  a full  member  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  it  has  been 
the  case  that  one  officer  has  been  a Roman  Catholic  nominated  by  PCPCU  and  endorsed  by  the 
Central  Committee.’  A member  suggested  the  addition  of  a reference  to  this  ‘being  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  a member  of  WCC’. 

4.9  (former  4.10) 

4.10  (former  4.7)  The  following  wording  was  proposed:  ‘members. . ..must  hold  either  a 
doctorate  in  theology  or  at  least  a masters.. ..or  comparable  expertise’.  Agreed. 

4.11  No  comments. 

4.12  A member  enquired  as  to  why  these  two  networks  (Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  and 
Indigenous  Theologians)  should  be  mentioned  from  among  those  concerned  with  Justice  and 
Peace?  The  Director  clarified  that  this  was  because  the  churches  directly  nominated  members  to 
these  two  networks.  Another  member  asked  who  was  being  told  to  ‘take  care’  of  these 
nominations  - the  Commission,  the  WCC  or  the  churches?  The  Moderator  of  the  Commission 
responded  that  the  letter  inviting  nominations  form  the  churches  had  to  specify  the  need  for 
such  categories.  A member  wondered  if  this  should  be  left  out.  Another  member  understood  it 
as  a necessary  instruction  to  our  Nominations  Committee.  A member  expressed  concern  about 
conflicts  with  the  expertise  requirement.  Dr  Wijlens  suggested  that  this  was  not  necessarily  the 
case. 

Summing  up,  Bishop  Hind  asked  for  the  Commission’s  response  to  the  paragraph  as  tabled. 
Agreed. 

4.13  A member  proposed  that  the  non-WCC  churches  (not  including  Roman  Catholic)  should 
be  nominated  as  consultants  rather  than  members  of  the  commission.  Another  member  saw  this 
as  tantamount  to  a change  in  the  fundamental  character  of  Faith  and  Order  - it  was  fundamental 
that  Faith  and  Order  was  open  to  a wider  constituency  than  WCC.  Another  member  pointed  out 
that  our  Pentecostal  representative  had  been  important.  A proxy  felt  that  since  this  was  an 
important  article,  the  definition  of  churches  might  be  sharpened  by  actual  reference  to  the 
Trinity.  A member  asked  what  kind  of  situation  does  this  provision  cover  and  how  it  might  be 
enacted.  A proxy  suggested  that  non-member  churches  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  WCC 
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were  contacted,  maybe  with  respect  to  a certain  named  person.  A member  took  the  view  that  it 
was  one  of  the  glories  of  Faith  and  Order  to  have  this  openness.  Yet  it  might  be  a risk  if  too 
many  were  to  be  new  to  Faith  and  Order  or  to  be  from  other  churches:  could  this  be  a stated  as 
a limiting  proportion? 

Summing  up  from  the  chair,  Bishop  Hind  pointed  out  that  three  proposals  had  been  made.  The 
member  who  earlier  proposed  that  non-WCC  member  church  members  be  consultants  withdrew 
his  proposal:  he  was  happy  with  the  text  as  it  was.  In  response  to  the  question  about  the 
definition  of  a church,  Bishop  Hind  noted  that  this  was  the  formula  used  in  WCC  to  define 
participating  churches,  it  might  create  more  problems  to  add  any  further  reference.  The 
Commission  was  content  with  the  wording  as  tabled. 

4.14  Agreed  as  tabled. 

5.1  Agreed  as  tabled 

5.2  Capitalise  ‘General  Secretary’;  agreed. 

5.3  Agreed  as  tabled. 

6.  1 Agreed  as  tabled. 

6.2  Agreed  with  the  addition  of  ‘according  to  the  Scriptures’  after  the  words  ‘as  God  and 
Saviour’.  Agreed. 

6.3  Agreed  as  tabled. 

6.4  Fr  Bouwen  asked  that  it  be  added  that  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  are  ex 
officio  participants  in  the  Conference?  This  was  agreed  as  a new  paragraph  6.5. 

7.1  Agreed. 

7.2  and  7.3:  Agreed  as  tabled. 


7.4  A proxy  proposed  amendments  regarding  the  role  of  proxies.  Given  the  agreed  mode  of 
working  by  consensus,  the  references  to  ‘not  participating  in  decision-making’  were  no  longer 
appropriate.  She  therefore  suggested  that  proxies  should  be  able  to  take  a full  part  in  the  normal 
business  of  the  Commission  but  not  in  closed  business.  The  following  wording  was  agreed.  ‘A 
proxy  shall  not:  take  part  in  closed  sessions,  have  a vote  at  any  point  where  the  Commission 
moves  to  formal  voting  procedures’.  A further  amendment  was  proposed  by  a member,  to  add 
the  words,  ‘in  consultation  with  his  or  her  nominating  body’  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 
Agreed. 

7.6  The  question  of  the  proportion  of  members  required  for  a quorum  was  discussed.  It  was 
agreed  that  this  should  be  made  a separate  paragraph  (7.7.). 

7.7  Regarding  this  new  paragraph  detailing  the  quorum,  a member  proposed  two  thirds  of 
membership  and  proxies.  Some  felt  that  this  was  too  high.  Bishop  Hind  suggested  that  this  item 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  officers. 

7.8  Would  have  added  material  from  3.3.  Should  occasions  for  voting  be  spelled  out?  No. 

7.9  Agreed  as  tabled. 

8.1  through  8.5:  Agreed  as  tabled. 
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8.6  It  was  agreed  to  add  ‘The’  Central  Committee.  Dr  Lalor  wondered  if  it  would  be  good 
somewhere  to  name  the  kinds  of  publications  made  by  Faith  and  Order.  The  consensus  was  that 
this  was  not  appropriated. 

8.7  After  the  reference  to  Secretariat  it  was  proposed  to  add,  ‘In  consultation  with  the 
Commission’.  Agreed. 

9.1  Agreed  as  tabled. 

9.2  Agreed  with  minor  amendment  taking  out  ‘programmatic’  and  ‘and  projects’ 

9.3  Agreed  as  tabled. 

10  Second  sentence,  ‘It’  substituted  for  ‘They’.  Agreed. 

1 1 Add  ‘The’  Central  Committee.  Agreed. 

This  concluded  the  review  of  the  text  of  the  By-laws.  Bishop  Hind  closed  the  session 


[Thursday  21  June] 

SESSION  13 

MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  THE  CHURCHES:  CONTINUED 

Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule,  moderating,  asked  the  Commission  to  continue  reviewing  the  text  page  by 
page. 

In  relation  to  paragraph  5,  a member  noted  the  reference  to  the  ‘cosdy’  studies  having  been 
generated  at  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993);  this 
was  not  the  case  since  they  emerged  from  a WCC  meeting  at  Seoul.  A proxy  clarified  that  this 
work  was  collaborative  between  JPIC  and  Faith  and  Order  but  could  not  be  wholly  owned 
subsequently  by  Faith  and  Order.  The  studies  had  a close  link  with  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
at  Santiago.  A member  suggested  that  it  simply  needed  to  be  made  clear  that  this  was  work  done 
in  collaboration  with  JPIC.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  8:  the  aim  of  the  study.  It  was  suggested  that  people  who  were  used  to  Faith  and 
Order  documents  would  expect  this  study  to  be  about  convergence.  It  would  need  to  be  made 
very  clear  that  this  text  was  not  seeking  convergence:  however,  convergence  remained  a very 
important  prolegomenon  to  the  seeking  of  agreement  on  moral  issues. 

Paragraph  9:  A member  enquired  about  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ‘in  the  academy’,  better 
would  be  ‘in  the  academic  world’. 

Paragraph  10:  It  was  suggested  that  the  note  referring  to  a study  not  completed  should  be 
omitted.  A member  wished  it  to  be  retained  as  evidence  that  the  group  would  have  liked  more 
case  studies.  Perhaps  the  expression  could  be  changed. 

Paragraph  11:  Dr  Peters  noted  the  accidental  omission  of  a word.  After  paragraph  12  a grey  box 
appears  in  which  the  issues  were  not  numbered.  Dr  Peters  said  that  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
‘sources’  would  be  added  as  requested. 

A member  suggested  the  inclusion  of  reference  to  ‘moral  principles’  and  ‘prudential  judgements’, 
language  more  familiar  in  RC  circles. 
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Paragraphs  12  through  16'.  No  comments 

Paragraph  17:  A member  would  appreciate  a more  nuanced  statement  than  ‘the  Church  is  an 
institution’  to  bring  it  more  in  line  with  the  Ecclesiology  study. 

Paragraph  1 8:  A member  noted  that  this  paragraph  referred  again  to  aims.  Was  there  a way  of 
saying  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  did  not  mean  that  is  was  not  seeking  unity?  ‘While  not 
rejecting  the  hope  of  unity  in  our  moral  convictions’.  His  point  was  noted. 

Paragraphs  19  through  24\  No  comments 

Paragraph  25:  A member  suggested  that  descriptive  and  normative  ethics  be  re-described.  Dr 
Peters  agreed  that  this  would  be  considered  in  the  working  group. 

Paragraphs  26  through  29\  No  comments 


Paragraph  30  Dr  Peters  read  out  a re-draft  of  the  paragraph  including  two  new  sentences  aimed 
at  meeting  questions  raised  earlier  in  this  meeting.  The  first  is  a revision  of  the  sentence  that 
reads:  “For  Christians,  moral  discernment  also  involves  a desire  to  act  in  agreement  with  their 
belief’  to  which  is  added  “ the  centre  of  which  is  faith  in  the  Triune  God.”  A second  sentence  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  seeks  to  take  into  account  the  idea  of  moral  discernment  beginning  from 
universal  truths  over  against  the  view  that  context  was  fundamental. 

Responding  to  this  revised  text,  a member  stated  that  his  church  would  not  see  universal  law  and 
context  in  opposition  - both  were  important.  The  addition  was  valuable,  but  did  the  text  actually 
clarify  how  churches  (rather  than  individuals)  discerned  moral  teaching?  Rather,  it  threw  more 
light  on  individual  moral  discernment.  Dr  Peters  rejoined  that  whilst  some  wanted  this  study  to 
be  about  something  different,  it  was  about  how  churches  differed  on  moral  issues.  A member 
asked  if  it  was  the  case  that  there  were  churches  which  held  no  universal  truths?  Another 
member  stated  that  for  her  it  was  not  that  there  were  no  universal  truths,  but  that  invoking  them 
in  argument  or  discernment  was  not  wise  or  helpful.  Another  member  could  not  imagine  a 
universal  truth  that  was  not  incarnated.  Maybe  this  needed  further  consideration.  Regarding  the 
second  part  of  Dr  Peter’s  new  sentence,  she  wanted  to  see  some  expression  of  the  way  in  which 
there  could  be  a fundamental  sense  of  direction  for  those  who  did  not  claim  universal  truths. 

A member  asked  if  it  was  right  to  change  to  the  expression,  ‘faith  in  the  Triune  God’—  was  not 
the  former  formulation  more  inclusive?  Another  member,  however,  was  concerned  for  churches 
for  which  the  Trinitarian  basis  was  normative,  and  supported  the  revision.  Another  member 
expressed  his  appreciation  for  the  reference  to  the  Triune  God;  but  there  should  be  a reference 
in  some  way  to  ‘Christian’  belief,  since  all  people  of  any  faith  tried  to  base  judgements  on  their 
own  beliefs.  ‘Typical’  sources  was  technically  correct,  but  would  be  misread:  it  would  be  better  to 
say  ‘distinctive’,  if  this  is  what  was  intended.  Dr  Peters  agreed.  Another  member  did  not  see  the 
difficulty  in  mentioning  the  Trinity;  on  the  contrary,  not  including  it  is  playing  a dangerous  game: 
you  would  be  pushing  the  Orthodox  out  by  omitting  this.  The  member  who  raised  the  question 
in  the  first  place  clarified  that  she  was  not  attacking  the  Trinity;  she  simply  sought  clarity  about 
the  meaning  of  ‘Christians’  here:  who  were  we  seeking  to  speak  for?  WCC  member  churches,  or 
all  Christians? 

A member  enquired  as  to  whether  enough  guidance  had  been  given  to  the  group? 

Mrs  Kaulule,  moderating,  suggested  that  Paragraph  30  be  re-worked  and  brought  back  to  the 
Commission.  Agreed.  The  discussion  then  resumed. 

A member  asked  that  the  distinction  be  absolutely  clear,  that  this  study  did  not  describe  how 
churches  came  to  moral  conclusions.  Yet  another  member  thought  the  whole  point  was  that  this 
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kind  of  analytical  contextual  understanding  was  what  all  churches  as  well  as  individuals  needed  to 
undertake. 

The  Director  hoped  that  ‘discernment’  could  be  defined  more  clearly.  This  study  did  not  deal 
with  the  churches’  canonical  decision-making  and  process  of  formal  teaching,  but  with  the  prior 
processes  of  discernment.  A member  repeated  that  it  was  necessary  to  define  very  clearly  what 
was  at  stake  - it  sounded  as  if  this  was  saying  how  the  churches  had  to  act:  this  could  not  be 
right.  A proxy  understood  that  the  text  was  not  meant  to  be  normative  but  descriptive;  it  was  all 
about  the  churches  as  moral  communities.  Universal  truth  for  the  churches  was  both  a given  and 
an  eschatological  horizon;  churches  also  believed  that  universal  truths  had  to  be  realised  in  life, 
in  a true  realisation  of  the  character  of  Christ  in  the  reality  of  daily  life.  So  this  text  suggested  that 
when  you  looked  closely  at  how  you  made  moral  discernment,  when  you  unpacked  this,  you 
would  find  that  you  were  not  totally  at  odds  with  other  churches.  In  spite  of  differences,  you 
were  more  like  others.  The  essence  was  focussing,  descriptively,  on  the  churches  as  moral 
communities. 

A member  asked  that  the  revised  text  be  tabled  in  written  form. 

Paragraph  31:  No  comments 

Paragraph  32:  A member  asked  that  the  Holy  Spirit  be  not  entered  after  other  factors,  and  that  it 
be  given  a Trinitarian  context. 

Paragraph  33:  No  comments 

Paragraph  34:  Referring  to  the  last  line  of  paragraph  34,  a member  suggested  substituting  ‘moral 
evaluations’  in  place  of  ‘moral  convictions’.  This  was  accepted. 

Paragraphs  35  and  36:  No  comments 


Paragraph  37:  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  a member  asked  whether  this  was  a value- 
based  judgement.  Dr  Peters  responded  that  is  was  simply  descriptive;  this  was  how  some 
churches  worked.  A proxy  did  not  understand  what  was  meant  by  saying  it  was  value-based. 
Should  this  be  critically  evaluated?  Another  member  asked  about  the  meaning  of  sensus  fidelium  in 
this  context?  We  do  things  just  because  we  do  them,  and  we  know  that  it  is  just  and  right.  It  was 
agreed  to  leave  this  as  it  was. 

Paragraphs  38  through  43\  No  comments 


Paragraph  44:  A member  suggested  a clarification  which  would  be  helpful  to  Catholic  readers,  to 
add  a footnote  saying,  ‘for  some  this  is  referred  to  as  natural  law.’  A member  suggested  that  the 
phrase  ‘non-Christians’  be  changed  to  ‘those  of  other  faiths.’ 

Paragraph  45:  A member  expressed  the  wish  that  the  word  ‘revelation’  could  be  avoided  here. 
Was  there  not  a place  for  the  recognition  of  God’s  design?  Perhaps  ‘illumination’  was  a better 
word? 

Paragraph  46:  A proxy  pointed  to  the  way  in  which  international  law  had  colluded  with 
colonialism,  leading  to  suspicion  of  the  rule  of  law  and  even  of  ‘human  rights’.  This  should  be 
reflected  in  the  text. 

Paragraph  47:  No  comments 
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Paragraph  48:  A member  noted  the  reference  to  “cultural  artefacts”:  there  were  highly  influential 
elements  of  popular  culture  (films/TV  etc.).  Another  member  reckoned  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  last  sentence  which  would  read  better  as  ‘when  they  perceive  the  expectations  of 
their  culture  to  be  in  conflict  with  their  Christian  faith’.  His  point  was  noted. 

Paragraphs  49  and  50:  No  comments 

Paragraph  51:  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph  a member  observed  that  once  again  there  is 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  any  universal  truths  which  transcend  context,  even  if  all 
truth  has  context.  This  was  noted. 

With  relation  to  the  following  boxed  text,  a proxy  argued  that  the  statement  ‘it  has  its  good  and 
bad  sides’  was  not  fair  to  European  perspectives  on  globalisation.  In  his  understanding,  the  tools 
of  analysis  you  chose  to  use  brought  you  to  different  conclusion,  and  the  choice  depended  on 
your  social  location.  Could  this  distinction  be  introduced?  A member  suggested  that  it  be  said 
that  a certain  kind  of  questions  were  being  applied  to  some  examples  as  if  these  questions  need 
not  be  asked  of  other  examples:  the  same  questions  needed  to  be  applied  in  every  case.  Another 
member  pointed  out  that  the  questions  in  italics  were  meant  to  apply  to  every  case.  This  needed 
to  be  clear. 

Paragraph  52:  a member  warned  that  the  style  of  the  paragraph  might  generate  a negative 
response:  the  text  should  aim  to  avoid  imperatives  or  commands.  Dr  Peters  remembered  that 
there  had  been  much  discussion  in  the  group  about  this,  if  it  were  judged  that  imperatives  should 
not  be  used,  this  would  be  a big  step.  Perhaps  commissioners  should  be  asked  to  look  at  the 
whole  set  of  recommendations  at  the  end  of  the  document  and  then  advise.  There  was 
discussion  about  the  appropriateness  of  the  word  ‘empathy’,  possible  alternatives  were  suggested 
but  it  was  agreed  to  be  left  as  it  was. 

Paragraphs  53  through  59:  No  comments 

Paragraph  60:  A member  was  unhappy  with  the  way  in  which  three  categories  were  put  together 
in  the  boxed  text  #3  after  paragraph  60.  The  Catholic  Church  regarded  the  role  of  women  as  a 
doctrinal,  not  a moral,  issue:  this  should  at  least  be  mentioned.  The  ‘Role  of  women’  did  not  fit 
in  with  slavery  etc. 

Paragraphs  61  through  65:  No  comments 


Paragraph  66:  with  reference  to  the  boxed  text  #5  after  this  paragraph,  a member  pointed  out 
that  his  church  saw  the  ordination  of  women  as  a doctrinal  issue  and  homosexuality  as  a moral 
issue.  Another  member  suggested  that  some  churches  would  see  this  as  a doctrinal  (as  well  as 
moral)  issue.  This  might  need  a separate  box  to  clarify.  Another  member  underlined  the 
importance  of  not  distinguishing  too  sharply  between  moral  and  doctrinal:  this  was  true  in  the 
case  of  homosexuality,  which  was  also  in  part  a doctrinal  issue  relating  to  the  image  of  God  in 
humanity.  A proxy  viewed  this  as  the  whole  point  of  this  box.  Precisely  for  this  reason  the  issue 
of  women’s  ordination  should  be  here,  exemplifying  a matter  which  some  saw  as  solely  moral 
and  some  as  moral  and  doctrinal.  Another  sought  to  clarify  the  use  of  terms  here.  Doctrine 
meant  ‘teaching’.  Were  not  all  these  issues  ‘doctrinal’?  Should  not  the  distinction  be  between 
moral  and  ‘dogmatic’?  If  the  moral  and  the  dogmatic  are  being  viewed  as  on  different  levels,  this 
would  be  wrong.  If  it  were  being  suggested  that  moral  issues  were  of  a lower  status  than 
doctrinal,  this  was  not  the  case  in  his  church.  Another  member  maintained  that  a problem 
remained  in  putting  all  these  issues  together,  that  it  seemed  to  imply  that  all  these  were  ‘moral 
choices’,  and  some  churches  were  ‘choosing’  not  to  deal  with  them.  This  was  not  satisfactory  for 
him. 
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Paragraph  67:  No  comments 

Mrs  Kaulule  concluded  the  session  at  this  point. 


SESSION  14 

MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  THE  CHURCHES:  CONTINUED 

Mrs  Kaulule  invited  the  Commission  to  continue  the  review  of  the  text  on  Moral  Discernment  in 
the  Churches 

A member  wished  to  express  a general  concern  about  this  text,  a concern  shared  by  the 
Orthodox  participants.  They  had  very  serious  difficulties  with  this  text:  it  went  far  beyond  what 
had  been  decided  for  this  work  at  the  last  Commission:  it  dealt  with  topics  quite  beyond  those  in 
the  original  case  studies,  and  it  also  used  an  imperative  style  which  had  not  been  expected. 
Another  member  added  that  the  issue  of  moral  discernment  was  of  extreme  importance  at 
present:  the  Catholic  Church  was  feeling  closer  to  Pentecostal  churches  than  to  the  traditional 
Reformation  churches  on  many  moral  issues.  He  understood  that  the  logic  and  shape  of  the 
document  was  very  valuable  and  effective.  The  fact  that  it  did  not  raise  the  question  of  how  to 
become  one,  need  not  be  a problem:  if  this  could  be  very  explicidy  stated  in  the  text,  it  would  be 
quite  alright.  On  the  other  hand  if  it  appeared  that  it  was  perfecdy  acceptable  for  there  to  be  total 
disagreement  and  contradiction  on  moral  issues,  this  would  not  be  right.  It  must  be  clear  that 
this  document  does  not  in  any  way  deny  the  need  for  unity. 

Another  member  wanted  to  ask  exacdy  what  the  Orthodox  objection  was.  Clearly,  one  difficulty 
was  the  fact  of  dealing  with  additional  issues  such  as  homosexuality.  Yet  these  were  only  being 
used  as  examples  to  illustrate  moral  discernment.  The  Director  reminded  the  meeting  that  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  2010,  which  had  questioned  the  future  of  the  study  on 
moral  discernment,  Metropolitan  Bishoy  had  observed  that  there  was  always  the  possibility  of  a 
minority  report  dissenting  from  the  text.  At  the  same  time,  the  One  baptism  text  had  not  been 
adopted  as  a convergence  text  because  of  hesitations.  This  was  intended  as  a study  text,  therefore 
having  a lower  level  of  authorisation.  A member  contended  that  the  opportunity  should  have 
been  given  for  the  positions  outlined  here  (e.g.  on  homosexuality)  to  be  discussed  with  the  wider 
constituency  of  representatives  of  the  churches.  Further,  up  to  now  the  understanding  was  that 
this  would  be  entirely  a narrative/ descriptive  report,  but  now  it  had  come  to  be  imperative  in  its 
treatment  of  the  ‘suggestions’.  This  was  a new  departure  and  changed  the  terms  of  the  work.  It 
would  have  been  good  at  least  to  identify  some  common  bases  for  moral  discernment  in  the 
churches.  There  were  too  many  questions  to  simply  progress  without  clarification.  From  the 
chair,  Mrs  Kaulule  asked  the  member  whether  he  had  a positive  suggestion.  His  response  was  to 
return  to  what  had  been  said  at  2011  Standing  Commission  meeting  at  Gazzada. 

A proxy  asked  for  clarification:  was  it  the  case  that  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Commission 
were  unhappy  with  the  use  of  wider  range  of  issues  (e.g.  homosexuality)  but  would  be  happy 
with  the  project  as  based  on  the  original  case  studies?  A member  confirmed  that  he  was 
committed  to  the  project  as  agreed  at  Gazzada  and  would  support  this,  but  so  many  new  things 
had  been  brought  in  without  debate  and  consensus. 

Another  member  argued  that  what  was  needed  first  was  a common  view  of  what  was  decided  at 
Gazzada,  and  second,  a way  of  amending  this  problem.  Could  the  introduction  say  that  for  the 
Orthodox  this  was  a different  matter?  As  for  the  boxes,  many  churches  are  discussing  these  very 
issues.  Further,  was  there  a way  of  re-stating  the  suggestions  not  in  the  imperative?  Dr  Peters 
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saw  two  issues,  the  boxes  and  the  imperative  language.  On  the  question  of  language,  this  is 
changeable.  The  point  was  that  the  churches  could  receive  and  use  these  suggestions,  so  they 
must  be  stated  appropriately.  Regarding  the  boxes,  the  working  group  was  agreed  in  seeing  that 
the  document  did  not  work  using  only  the  limited  case  study  examples,  so  the  decision  was  taken 
to  use  wider  exemplary  instances.  These  were  not  meant  to  be  other  than  descriptive.  Why  was 
the  description  problematic  for  the  Orthodox? 

A member  expressed  the  view  that  if  the  text  could  reflect  that  the  Orthodox  have  a different 
understanding,  this  would  help:  presently,  the  text  did  not  have  at  all  the  ethos  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.  Rather,  its  methodology  is  entirely  western  and  does  not  represent  the  methodology  and 
tradition  of  Orthodoxy.  From  this  point  of  view,  when  the  Orthodox  examined  an  issue  in  this 
text,  they  would  see  no  signs  that  their  concerns  were  understood  and  incorporated.  Another 
member  understood  that  this  approach  seemed  western  to  the  Orthodox,  but  this  particular 
approach  had  been  discussed  since  the  beginning  of  the  study  project:  why  was  the  study 
undertaken  if  this  was  not  acceptable?  Another  member  said  that  if  every  church  were  to  say  ‘I 
cannot  bring  this  to  my  church’  it  would  threaten  all  the  Commission’s  work;  there  should  be 
common  ground. 

Another  member  expressed  her  confusion:  she  understands  that  the  Orthodox  members  of  the 
Commission  have  serious  difficulties  with  the  methodology  of  the  text.  But  would  the  Orthodox 
explain  the  methodology  they  would  use?  In  response,  a member  explained  that  according  to  the 
Orthodox,  the  condition  of  homosexuality  is  ‘a  sin’  therefore  the  church  cannot  countenance  it. 
They  did  not  like  the  idea  that  there  were  many  points  of  view  on  such  matters.  The  doctrinal 
position  was  that  without  condemning  the  sinner,  the  Church  condemned  the  sin.  A proxy 
inquired  whether  these  were  matters  which  were  under  discussion  within  the  Orthodox 
churches?  How  was  this  debate  conducted?  A member  stated  that  for  the  Orthodox  the 
Scripture  was  fundamental,  with  the  Holy  Tradition.  The  proxy  replied  that  sometimes  clear 
answers  could  not  be  found  from  the  Scriptures  and  tradition  and  the  need  arose  to  look 
elsewhere.  The  Orthodox  member  held  that  the  perfect  way  would  have  been  to  see  where 
churches  could  agree  about  these  sources.  Another  member  remarked  that  the  process  of 
listening  to  each  other  was  exactly  what  this  document  was  trying  to  recommend  to  all  of  us. 

Another  member  made  two  suggestions  towards  a way  forward.  This  text  was  not  yet  clear  on 
whether  this  was  how  churches  or  individuals  made  moral  decisions,  because  we  had  different 
polities  as  churches,  some  being  more  hierarchical  than  others.  There  ought  to  be  some 
description  of  how  different  churches  operated,  or  some  explanation  as  to  why  the  text  was  not 
doing  this.  Second,  it  needed  to  be  identified  that  even  though  we  don’t  have  moral  agreement 
yet,  it  was  not  acceptable  simply  to  admit  such  diversity. 

The  Director  made  an  observation  about  the  process.  It  was  a pity  that  these  points  had  not 
been  raised  after  the  first  reading  of  the  text  in  Session  7,  as  there  was  not  much  time  left  in  this 
meeting.  If  the  whole  methodology  was  unacceptable  to  the  Orthodox,  the  best  way  forward 
according  to  the  WCC  rules  of  consensus  decision  making  was  a minority  report.  If  there  were 
issues  around  the  changes  in  inclusiveness  of  the  text,  these  could  be  identified  and  amended. 
The  Director  noted  that  western/Reformation  churches  desperately  need  this  text  for  guidance. 

Speaking  in  response  to  the  previous  speaker’s  point,  a member  said  that  the  churches  should  be 
united  and  be  moving  to  moral  consensus,  but  we  were  not  there.  This  text  was  not  expected  to 
bring  about  consensus  except  by  clarifying  how  we  reached  our  judgements.  We  needed  now  to 
serve  our  churches  as  they  were,  which  meant  being  quite  clear  about  ways  in  which  our 
churches  differ  in  their  approach  to  moral  discernment.  In  support  of  this  last  comment,  another 
member  observed  that  in  Faith  and  Order,  study  groups  were  set  up  to  insure  representation 
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particularly  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  working 
group;  this  raised  the  question  of  the  representation  of  the  Orthodox  in  the  drafting  process. 

The  group  had  not  been  insensitive  to  all  other  church  positions:  but  some  of  these  things 
should  have  come  to  light  earlier.  A proxy  understood  the  aim  of  the  study  document,  but  it 
seemed  to  read  in  a slightly  biased  way,  describing  the  examples  in  ways  that  gave  more  credence 
to  a liberal  rather  than  to  an  Orthodox  perspective. 

A member  expressed  anxiety  about  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Commission  being  singled 
out  in  this  discussion.  There  were  also  Roman  Catholic  reservations.  The  main  value  of  the  text 
was  in  helping  people  to  listen  to  each  other.  But  there  was  a great  possibility  that  the  text 
implied  that  all  views  were  equal,  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Orthodox  could  not  go  along  with 
this. 

Dr  Peters  stated  that  the  methodology  reflected  in  the  text  had  been  discussed  and  accepted  at 
each  stage  of  the  process  from  the  2008  Standing  Commission;  this  question  should  not  be 
contentious  at  this  late  date.  The  purpose  was  very  clearly  to  be  descriptive,  not  normative.  If  the 
descriptions  of  the  examples  were  not  even-handed,  then  would  the  members  of  the 
Commission  please  point  to  the  places  where  this  is  the  case.  The  working  group  was  very  open 
to  an  attempt  to  find  a way  forward  for  the  document  to  be  useful  to  all  the  churches.  It  was  not 
intended  to  show  how  each  church  made  moral  discernments,  but  in  order  that  all  could  see  how 
sources  were  used  in  any  given  church.  It  was  hoped  that  churches  could  see  themselves  in  this. 

It  was  a first  step  towards  genuine  conversations.  This  was  a highly  charged  field.  The  attempt 
was  to  focus  in  the  constituents  of  moral  discernment.  As  a commissioner  she  has  been  working 
with  colleagues  over  seven  years  to  come  to  a common  text.  To  append  a minority  report  would 
be  very  painful,  she  hoped  to  find  a way  forward  for  all  together. 

A member  suggested  that  the  misunderstanding  of  the  document  as  it  was  had  to  do  with  the 
way  that  matters  of  doctrine,  etc.,  were  included:  the  intention  was  not  to  be  relativistic  but  it 
looks  this  way  to  some  readers.  Could  the  document  include  more  theology  in  relation  to  the 
way  these  sources  are  used?  The  document  could  be  strengthened  in  this  area. 

Another  member  asked  whether  the  Officers  hoped  that  this  document  would  be  finalised  at  this 
meeting,  or  expected  it  to  be  taken  further  after  Assembly?  Dr  Peters  responded  that  the  hope 
was  to  bring  the  text  to  the  Assembly.  A member  observed  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  the 
Orthodox  members  of  the  working  group  on  Moral  Discernment  were  not  here  to  defend  the 
text.  He  hoped  that  commissioners  can  understand  the  point  of  the  Orthodox  members: 
bringing  this  text  to  their  churches  in  its  present  form  will  be  problematic.  His  concrete  proposal 
was  that  the  Commission  take  the  time  to  go  through  the  text  to  the  end,  offering  comments  for 
the  drafting  group.  Later  the  Orthodox  will  meet  together  and  decide  either  on  a minority  report, 
or  something  else.  Another  member  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Orthodox  commissioners  not 
choose  the  route  of  a minority  report. 

The  meeting  resumed  with  the  working  through  the  text  as  proposed  by  the  second  to  last 
speaker. 

Paragraphs  68  through  70:  No  comments 


Paragraph  71:  In  box  #7  after  the  paragraph,  a member  questioned  the  use  of  the  language  of 
‘stereotypes’  — were  not  homosexuality  and  drug  use  real  factors  in  HIV/ AIDS  so  perhaps  they 
were  not  ‘stereotypes’.  A member  maintained  that  a ‘stereotype’  involved  taking  a true 
perception  and  wrongly  generalising  it.  A proxy  consequently  asked  that  the  expression  ‘false’ 
assumption  be  removed,  since  this  word  suggested  the  general  bias  towards  liberalism  shown  in 
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the  document.  A member  observed  that  Faith  and  Order  engaged  in  much  traditional  discussion 
about  the  nature  of  sin,  it  was  not  only  in  moral  discernment  that  there  was  uncertainty.  Here 
more  theology  could  constructively  add  to  the  conversation,  since  it  may  be  that  the  churches 
have  different  understandings  of  sin.  Dr  Peters  added  that  this  was  part  of  the  complexity  of  the 
text:  all  these  causative  factors  are  interrelated.  This  box  was  extracting  one  strand  for  discussion, 
so  it  did  not  deal  with  the  other  issues. 

A member  requested  substituting  ‘gay  people’  for  ‘gays’.  The  word  ‘homosexuality’  was 
proposed.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  72:  No  comments 

Paragraph  73:  There  was  a discussion  about  the  appropriate  terms  to  be  used  in  box  #8  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph:  should  the  reference  be  to  African  ‘Independent’  or  ‘Initiated’  churches?  A 
proxy  proposed  that  the  African  members  meet  to  make  a recommendation. 

Paragraph  74:  A member  asked  that  ‘continuity  and  sameness’  be  added  as  a balance  to  ‘change 
and  diversity’.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  75:  No  comments. 

Paragraph  76:  In  box  #9  a member  pointed  out  that  there  needed  to  be  an  adjective  before 
‘Traditions’.  Regarding  suicide,  the  re-evaluation  which  had  taken  place  among  the  churches  was 
not  of  the  rightness  of  suicide  but  of  the  moral  culpability  of  those  who  commit  it. 


Paragraphs  77  through  81:  No  comments 

Paragraph  82:  In  box  #12  a member  suggested  the  addition  of,  ‘however  because  different  sides 
have  different  views...’  and  of  something  about  the  question  of  personhood  and  when  it  was 
ascribed.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  83:  No  comments. 

Paragraph  84:  A member  understood  that  what  was  being  dealt  with  in  box  #13  was  ‘the  slippery 
slope’  - this  could  be  made  explicit.  With  reference  to  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom:  was  it 
really  true  that  the  argument  was  that  drugs  were  morally  wrong,  or  that  people  were  being  kept 
in  dependence /addiction  to  drugs? 

Paragraph  85:  No  comments 

Paragraph  86:  A member  wished  it  to  be  noted  that  some  churches  hold  that  there  is  a right  and 
a wrong,  it  was  not  all  relativistic. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  remaining  paragraphs  reflected  with  paragraphs  already  examined. 
Paragraphs  87  through  96:  No  comments 


Paragraph  97:  a member  suggested  that  the  expression  ‘working  group’  should  be  removed, 
because  this  text  was  to  be  owned  by  the  Commission.  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  98  through  105:  No  comments 
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Paragraph  106:  In  relation  to  the  expression  ‘weighing  sources  differently  is  not  moral 
relativism’,  a member  noted  that  this  was  true,  but  it  should  be  clear  that  there  still  might  be 
cases  of  moral  relativism. 

Paragraphs  107  through  110:  No  comments 

A member  reminded  the  meeting,  apropos  of  the  ‘Suggestions’,  that  the  ‘imperative’  issue  was 
important. 

As  moderator,  Mrs  Sarah  Kaulule  announced  that  this  concluded  the  review  of  the  text.  The 
session  was  closed. 


SESSION  15 

ECCLESIOLOGY:  CONTINUED 


Dr  Hermen  Shastri  moderated  this  session.  He  began  by  outlining  the  process  in  this  session, 
which  was  to  read  through  the  text  again,  with  all  the  changes  proposed  in  Sessions  11  and  12, 
and  to  agree  on  every  paragraph  throughout  the  entire  document. 

He  asked  Fr  Bill  Henn  to  introduce  the  final  text  to  the  Standing  Commission.  Fr  Henn 
introduced  the  first  proposal  from  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  namely  the  title  of  the  text: 
“The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision”.  This  was  Agreed. 

The  Introduction 

Fr  Henn  then  introduced  the  Introduction,  which  now  includes  an  explanation  of  the  of 
“convergence”  in  the  text,  as  well  as  new  references  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  and  the 
responses  to  this  text  from  the  churches,  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  in  2011, 
and  the  201 1 Inter-Orthodox  consultation  held  in  Crete.  Agreed. 

Fr  Henn  spoke  to  the  third  paragraph,  which  now  widens  the  understanding  of  salvation. 
Agreed. 

Fr  Henn  spoke  to  the  rephrased  questions  to  the  churches  at  the  end  of  the  Introduction  in  light 
of  responses  expected  from  the  churches.  He  noted  that  a clarification  had  been  added  regarding 
the  italicised  questions  in  the  body  of  the  texts,  and  how  they  differed  from  the  questions  posed 
at  the  end  of  the  Introduction  to  the  text.  Agreed. 

Fr  Henn  reviewed  each  paragraph  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  the  review  the  moderator  of  the  session 
asked  the  Commission  for  its  assent. 

Chapter  I,  “God’s  Mission  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

Paragraphs  1 through  5:  Agreed 

Paragraph  6:  with  the  first  sentence  revised  as:  “One  challenge  for  the  Church  has  been  how  to 
proclaim  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  a way  that  awakens  a response  in  the  different  cultures. . 

Agreed. 
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Paragraphs  7 through  10:  Agreed. 

Chapter  1,  “The  Church  of  the  Triune  God” 

Paragraphs  11  through  18:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  19:  with  the  addition  of  the  words  “bearing  witness”  to  the  first  sentence,  which  now 
reads:  “The  whole  people  of  God  is  called  to  be  a prophetic  people,  bearing  witness  to  God’s 
word. . . ” Agreed. 

Paragraphs  20  through  31:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  32:  with  a change  in  line  2 from  “size”  to  “geographical  extent”:  Agreed. 

Chapter  3,  “The  Church  Growing  in  Communion” 

Paragraphs  33  through  48:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  49:  with  the  first  sentence  amended  to  read  as:  “The  distinctive  nature  of  authority  in 
the  Church  can  be  understood  and  exercised  correctly  only  in  light  of  its  head. . .”  Agreed. 

Paragraph  50:  Agreed. 

Paragraph  51:  with  the  revision  of  the  first  sentence  from  “The  authority  which  Jesus  Christ,  the 
one  Head  of  the  Church,  shares  with  those  in  ministries  of  leadership  is  neither  the  private 
possession  of  those  who  receive  it  nor  something  delegated  from  the  community. . .”  to  “The 
authority  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church,  shares  with  those  in  ministries  of 
leadership  is  neither  only  personal,  nor  only  delegated  by  the  community.”  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  52  through  57:  Agreed. 

Chapter  4,  “The  Church:  In  and  For  the  World” 

Paragraphs  58  through  60:  Agreed. 

Question  after  Paragraph  60:  with  the  thorough  redrafting  of  the  question  after  paragraph  60  on 
“Ecumenical  response  to  religious  pluralism”  to  read  as:  “There  remain  serious  disagreements 
within  and  between  some  churches  concerning  these  issues.  The  New  Testament  teaches  that 
God  wills  the  salvation  of  all  people  (cf.  1 Tim.  2:4)  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  Jesus  is  the  one 
and  only  saviour  of  the  world  (cf.  1 Tim.  2:5  and  Acts  4:12).  What  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  these  biblical  teachings  regarding  the  possibility  of  salvation  for  those  who  do  not  believe 
in  Christ?  Some  hold  that,  in  ways  known  to  God,  salvation  in  Christ  through  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  possible  for  those  who  do  not  explicitly  share  Christian  faith.  Others  do  not  see 
how  such  a view  sufficiently  corresponds  to  biblical  passages  about  the  necessity  of  faith  and 
baptism  for  salvation.  Differences  on  this  question  will  have  an  impact  upon  how  one 
understands  and  puts  into  practice  the  mission  of  the  Church.  Within  today’s  context  of 
increased  awareness  of  the  vitality  of  various  religions  throughout  the  world,  how  may  the 
churches  arrive  at  greater  convergence  about  these  issues  and  cooperate  more  effectively  in 
witnessing  to  the  gospel  in  word  and  deed?”  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  61  and  62:  Agreed. 
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Paragraph  63:  with  a footnote  to  work  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  from  the  minutes 
of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  of  2011.  Agreed. 

Paragraphs  64  through  66:  Agreed. 

Conclusion 

Paragraphs  67  through  69:  Agreed. 

Fr  Flenn  then  introduced  the  “Historical  Note”  on  the  process  leading  to  The  Church:  Towards  a 
Common  Vision.  The  Note,  however,  is  not  part  of  the  agreed  statement,  and  does  not  need  the 
formal  assent  of  the  Commission.  He  observed  that  the  Note  is  not  yet  complete,  and  needs 
revision.  The  task  will  be  completed  with  Faith  and  Order  staff  in  consultation  with  the  co- 
moderators of  the  Ecclesiology  Working  Group.  Agreed. 

Lastiy,  having  agreed  to  each  paragraph  individually,  the  moderator  of  the  session,  Dr  Shastri, 
asked  the  Commission  to  signal  its  agreement  on  the  whole  text  as  a convergence  statement.  By 
a unanimous  show  of  hands,  the  Faith  and  Order  signal  that  it  approved  the  present  text  as  a 
whole.  Agreed. 

The  Director  then  noted  the  historic  significance  of  what  the  Commission  had  just  done.  The 
completed  work  on  ecclesiology  was  conferred  to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  by  the 
1991  WCC  Assembly  at  Canberra.  Since  then,  Faith  and  Order  reflection  on  ecclesiology  has 
included  one  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993,  three  meetings  of  the  Plenary 
Commission,  twenty  meetings  of  the  Standing  Commission,  and  countless  meetings  of  the 
Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  and  even  more  meetings  of  the  various  drafting  groups  over  a 
twenty-year  period.  Responses  from  the  churches  and  others  were  received  for  two  previous 
texts.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  (1998)  and  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church  (2005). 
Many  thousands  of  people  have  been  involved  in  the  twenty-year  process  which  the  present 
Commission  brings  to  its  summation  at  this  moment  in  Penang.  Thanks  were  proffered  to  all 
who  had  contributed  to  this  process  in  the  past,  and  especially  to  Fr  Bill  Henn,  the  principle 
drafter,  and  to  Canon  Peter  Fisher,  the  second  drafter;  to  the  co-moderators  and  members  of  the 
Ecclesiology  Working  Group,  and  to  the  whole  Commission. 

Dr  Shastri  concluded  the  session  by  inviting  the  Commission  to  stand  and  sing  together  Caudate 
omnes  gentes. 

Dr  Shastri  closed  the  session 


[Friday  22  June] 

SESSION  17 

BY-LAWS:  CONTINUED 

Bishop  Hind  was  in  the  chair,  and  called  for  the  new  draft  of  the  By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order  to 
be  read  in  its  entirety  for  final  approval. 

After  the  reading,  he  asked  the  Commission  to  review  the  draft  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
reminding  commissioners  that  the  whole  document  must  be  agreed  upon  before  the  end  of  this 
meeting. 
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1.  Meanings: 

1.1  and  1.2  Agreed. 

1.3  A member  pointed  out  that  the  sentence  ‘The  Officers  are...’  should  be  re-numbered  1.3  with 
subsequent  re-numbering.  Agreed. 

1 .4  Agreed. 

2.  Introduction:  Agreed. 

3.  Purpose  and  Function 

3.1  Agreed. 

3.2  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

3.2  a)  through  3.2  f)  Agreed. 

3.2  g)  A member  suggested  that  the  text  be  altered  to  read:  ‘To  provide  opportunities  for 
consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in  specific  efforts  towards  unity.”  This 
proposal  was  challenged  by  another  member.  On  a vote  the  proposed  wording  was  adopted  by  a 
clear  majority.  Agreed. 

3.3  In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles 

3.3  a)  A member  understood  that  we  had  agreed  to  change  the  word  ‘union’  to  ‘unity’.  Agreed. 
3.3  b)  Agreed. 

3.3  c)  A member  suggested  that  the  text  would  be  better  without  brackets.  Agreed. 

4.  Organization 

4.1  A member  suggested  that  a decision  needed  to  be  made  in  general  as  to  whether  the  definite 
article  be  used  with  reference  to  ‘Central  Committee’.  It  was  agreed  to  use  the  definite  article  in 
all  cases. 

4.2  A member  considered  that  the  language  might  need  strengthening:  experience  told  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  commissioners  were  a channel  for  communication  with  the 
churches.  ‘Shall  be  concerned’  does  not  seem  strong  enough;  it  ought  to  read  “commissioner 
were  responsible  for  communication  with  the  churches”.  Some  discussion  ensued.  The  Director 
pointed  to  the  weakness  of  response  to  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church , which  showed  the 
need  for  greater  responsibility.  It  was  proposed  that  the  text  be  revised  to  read  “The  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the 
churches.”  Agreed. 

4.3  A proxy  pointed  out  that  ‘no  less  than’  should  read  ‘no  fewer  than’.  Agreed. 

4.4  A member  proposed  that  this  be  amended  to  ‘may,  in  addition,  appoint’.  Agreed. 

4.5  As  the  material  in  the  second  paragraph  of  article  is  repeated  in  article  5.2,  it  was  simplified 
to:  “The  Leadership  will  normally  meet  once  a year.  In  the  year  of  a Commission  meeting,  the 
Leadership  will  meet  before  the  Commission.”  Agreed. 

4.6  A member  suggested  that  some  commas  might  add  clarity:  ‘a  list  of  names,  from  those 
nominated  by  the  churches...’  Agreed. 

4.10  A member  proposed  that  ‘must’  be  changed  to  ‘shall’.  Agreed.  Another  member  proposed 
that  the  last  two  sentences  should  be  reversed,  so  that  what  is  required  (competence  in  English) 
be  put  first?  Agreed. 

4.11  and  4.12  Agreed. 

4.13  The  delete  sentence  second  was  deleted  as  it  is  repeated  elsewhere.  Agreed. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1  Agreed 

5.2  The  Moderator  considered  that  an  annex  needed  to  be  written  and  added  to  the  By-laws 
setting  out  the  method  for  appointing  the  Director.  The  Director  noted  that  there  was  an 
existing  memorandum.  A proxy  expressed  the  view  that  this  was  a different  thing  from  the  By- 
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laws;  it  need  not  be  included  in  the  By-laws.  Countering  this,  another  member  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a problem  about  the  relation  of  the  Commission  to  the  process;  the  Commission  did 
not  know  information  known  to  the  officers.  Yet  another  member  maintained  that  this  remained 
a matter  for  ‘rules’  rather  than  the  By-laws.  The  article  remains  as  proposed.  Agreed. 

5.3  Agreed. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1  through  6.4:  Agreed. 

7.1  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1  through  7.3:  Agreed. 

1 A A proxy  proposed  removing  the  colon  and  the  comma  in  the  second  sentence.  Also  Canon 

Fisher  suggested  that  the  words  ‘No  proxy  shall ’ replace  ‘A  proxy  shall  not. . .’  Both 

amendments  were  agreed. 

A member  asked  whether  the  term  ‘consultation’  was  sufficient  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
proxies.  For  instance,  member  of  the  Commission  could  ignore  the  result  of  consultation. 
Another  member  pointed  out  that  time  is  often  too  short  to  allow  more  than  ‘consultation’.  But, 
another  member  argued,  it  was  still  important  to  have  church  support.  Another  member 
suggested  that,  if  the  role  of  the  church  were  stronger,  proxies  needed  to  be  able  to  vote.  Bishop 
Hind,  moderating,  called  for  an  indicative  show  of  hands.  In  favour  of  leaving  this  sentence  as  it 
was  11;  in  favour  of  a revision:  8.  It  was  not  changed.  Agreed. 

Continuing  with  paragraph  7.4,  a member  questioned  the  expression  ‘consensus  being  recorded’: 
it  was  not  the  record  that  mattered.  Bishop  Hind  questioned  whether  this  should  not  read 
‘reached’.  Dr  Logan  suggested  that  consensus  was  not  truly  reached  if  the  proxy  did  not  concur, 
therefore  it  was  right  to  say  that  consensus  should  not  be  ‘recorded’.  No  change.  Agreed. 

7.5  A proxy  proposed  that  the  point  of  this  article  could  be  expressed  more  positively  either  by 
the  words  ‘and  may  take  part  in  deliberations  in  the  same  manner  as  a proxy  (see  7.4)’  or  by 
using  the  same  phrases  as  in  7.4.  The  moderator,  Bishop  Hind,  asked  members  to  indicate  if  they 
wished  the  existing  text  to  remain,  or  to  accept  the  suggestion.  The  vote  was  to  keep  the  text  as 
existing.  Agreed. 

7.6  Agreed. 

7.7  A member  asked  the  Officers  of  the  Commission  for  decision  to  propose  50%  plus  1 as  the 
quorum.  The  Moderator  responded  that  the  formula  been  agreed  by  the  officers  after  a long 
discussion.  Agreed. 

7.8  and  7.9:  Agreed. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1  and  8.2:  Agreed. 

8.3  A member  proposed  the  deletion  of  the  second  sentence.  Agreed. 

8.4  through  8.7:  Agreed. 

9.  Finance 

9.1  through  9.3:  Agreed. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

A member  was  concerned  to  make  clear  that  this  article  pertained  to  members  of  the 
Commission.  A member  pointed  out  that  the  concern  was  not  necessarily  with  ‘communication’ 
so  much  as  with  the  representation  of  the  work  to  the  member  churches.  Another  member 
proposed  a new  sentence  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph  to  this  effect.  The  Moderator  commented 
that  once  members  of  the  Commission  are  nominated  by  their  member  churches,  they  had  this 
responsibility  to  represent  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  this  was  already  being  done.  A 
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member  said  that  the  ‘responsibility’  was  for  ‘the  reception  of  the  work  of  the  Commission’,  and 
proposed  changing  ‘Commission’  to  ‘Commissioners’.  Another  member  expressed  the  concern 
that  if  ‘Commissioners’  were  added  at  the  beginning  it  would  make  individuals  responsible  for 
something  they  could  not  necessarily  effect;  no  By-law  could  compel  members  to  do  this. 

Finally,  proposed  maintaining  the  wording  of  the  article  as  proposed,  and  then  adding  a sentence 
similar  to  the  words  deleted  from  4.13:  “A  member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some 
responsibility  for  communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and 
ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country”.  Agreed. 

11.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws:  Agreed. 

Bishop  Hind,  moderating,  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  By-laws,  there  being  nineteen 
Commissioners  entitled  to  vote  present.  All  voted  in  favour.  Therefore  unanimous  agreement  to 
the  By-laws  as  amended  was  recorded. 

Bishop  Hind  closed  the  session. 


SESSION  18 

MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  THE  CHURCHES:  CONTINUED 

Mrs  Kaulule,  moderating,  invited  the  Commission  to  review  the  new  draft  which  was  presented 
on  screen  of  the  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  document  and  called  on  Dr  Peters  to 
speak  to  this  draft. 

Dr  Peters  explained  that  the  group  had  drafted  a new  Preface  to  be  added  to  the  document. 

They  had  not  been  able  to  finish  work  on  the  boxes,  but  had  re-drafted  the  suggestions  for 
reflection.  Before  lunch  she  hoped  that  the  Commission  would  be  able  to  look  through  from  the 
beginning;  after  lunch  we  would  look  at  part  3. 

She  then  read  out  the  new  text,  beginning  with  the  Preface. 

The  moderator  asked  for  general  comments. 

A member  warmly  welcomed  this  new  text.  He  asked  how  get  people  on  board  in  the  discussion 
on  moral  issues?  Could  a paragraph  be  added  before  this:  ‘the  young  man  came  to  Jesus  and  said, 
‘what  shall  I do  to  attain  eternal  life?’  If  some  kind  of  historical  paragraph  such  as  this  were  to  be 
added  it  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  any  Christian  to  say  that  moral  discernment  did  not 
concern  them. 

Another  member  wished  that  all  the  changes  undertaken  should  be  reviewed  first,  before  any 
general  comments  could  be  made  from  his  Orthodox  perspective. 

Paragraph  30:  A member  made  a comment  about  methodology  which  arose  from  his 
consideration  of  this  paragraph.  Although  five  case  studies  had  been  chosen,  for  good  reasons 
the  group  had  included  more.  Some  felt  that  the  new  cases  were  not  subject  to  the  same  rigorous 
process  as  the  initial  ones.  Could  there  be  reference  to  the  different  ways  in  which  the 
illustrations  had  been  chosen,  clarifying  the  way  in  which  the  general  principles  enunciated  were 
not  reliant  on  the  other  case  illustrations?  This  point  was  agreed  to  be  kept  in  mind  for  later 
consideration. 
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Also  on  paragraph  30,  another  member  was  not  clear  as  to  the  expression  about  universal  truths 
and  ‘the  authority  attached  to  them’:  this  was  not  the  exact  problem.  It  was  more  to  do  with  how 
we  gain  understanding  of  these  truths.  Another  member  also  spoke  on  the  topic  of  universal 
truths:  she  liked  the  statement  that  churches  do  not  differ  about  such  truths,  but  the  difficulties 
arose  in  the  recognition  of  these  truths  in  the  specific  moral  issues.  The  differences  were  about 
whether  we  could  find  these  truths  in  these  moral  issues  themselves  or  whether  they  somehow 
lay  behind,  directing  the  way  we  understand  the  issue  itself.  Another  member  submitted  that  the 
issue  was  our  understanding  of  how  we  accessed  universal  truths,  we  might  simply  say,  ‘There  is 

general  recognitions  of  universal  truths  but  there  are  different  positions about  how  they  are 

revealed  and  known.’?  Another  member  questioned  whether  “general  recognition  of  universal 
truths”  was  clear  enough?  Does  it  mean  we  recognise  that  there  are  such  or  that  we  agree  what 
they  are?  Perhaps  it  should  read  ‘general  recognition  of  the  existence  of  universal  truths.”  This 
was  noted. 

A member  asked  if  an  example  could  be  provided  for  clarification.  Another  member  cited  the 
issue  of  stem  cells.  She  recalled  an  earlier  reference  to  Natural  Law  in  relation  to  the  moment  of 
conception;  but  if  one  believes  that  life  begins  later  after  conception,  one  may  still  hold  to  the 
universal  truth  ‘thou  shalt  not  kill’,  albeit  invoked  it  at  a different  point  in  the  process.  A member 
responded  with  the  observation  that  if  this  is  what  the  text  meant,  it  was  very  problematic.  A 
short  discussion  between  the  two  ensued.  Dr  Peters,  as  co-moderator  of  the  working  group, 
made  clear  that  no  one  was  asking  for  a formulation  for  the  text,  rather,  the  request  was  for  an 
expression  of  the  Orthodox  view  of  universal  truths.  A proxy  noted  that  the  language  of 
universal  tmths  belonged  to  two  different  discourses;  one  had  to  do  with  Human  Rights,  while 
the  other  was  when  Christians  spoke  about  Jesus  Christ  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  life.  Believing 
in  the  Triune  God  and  Christ  who  is  the  source  of  life,  this  is  seen  in  relation  to  the  universality 
of  the  rule  of  Christ.  Therefore  one  cannot  talk  about  universal  truths  without  Christological 
reference.  So  a short-cut  is  not  possible  at  this  point.  You  have  to  unfold  what  such  tmths  might 
mean  theologically.  Another  proxy  spoke:  he  had  participated  in  the  group  discussion  yesterday 
and  observed  that  the  intention  had  been  to  confront  the  issue  of  relativism.  There  was  another 
concept  - the  idea  of  the  hierarchy  of  tmths  - which  might  be  helpful  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  basics  of  Christian  faith  and  lesser  things  that  are  not  revealed  in  the  gospel. 

The  conversation  continued  with  Paragraph  32.  A member  asked  whether  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
really  a ‘faith  source’.  It  would  be  better  to  change  the  heading  to  ‘Guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit’. 
Agreed. 

On  the  same  paragraph,  another  member  wished  to  make  a friendly  suggestion:  ‘inspired’  instead 
of  ‘definitive’.  Agreed.  An  Orthodox  member  responded  a question  as  to  whether  this  was 
helpful  from  an  Orthodox  perspective.  He  saw  that  the  problem  was  not  in  in  the  source  itself, 
but  in  the  authority  accorded  to  the  source:  it  was  wrong  to  put  the  Holy  Spirit  side  by  side  with 
other  ‘sources’.  A member  thought  it  would  be  better  to  make  more  of  Trinity  in  paragraph  31. 

Another  questioned  personal  ‘experience’  as  a source  of  authority,  although  one  could  confirm 
this,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  personal  experience  of  the  annunciation  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  Another  had  in  mind,  the  aposties,  who  in  their  decision-making  (Acts  15)  declared 
that  ‘it  seems  good  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us’.  In  these  instances,  therefore,  the  Spirit  is  not  ‘a 
source’  but  rather  inspires  discernment. 

A member  considered  that  a different  structure  might  be  needed.  First  might  come  the  defining 
of  a common  theological  framework,  then  the  definition  of  different  viewpoints  among 
Christians.  Further,  she  suggested  that  members  might  also  have  different  ways  of  using  the  term 
‘sources’  - here  it  meant  everything  that  was  important  in  reaching  a moral  conclusion  - whether 
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from  God  or  not.  Another  member,  recalling  paragraph  3 1 , wondered  if  the  text  should  speak  of 
God  as  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  then  treat  the  way  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires  as  a later  item. 

The  conversation  moved  on  to  Paragraph  48.  A member  requested  the  inclusion  of  the  phrase 
‘whether  real  or  perceived  cultural  expectations’  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  paragraph.  A member 
observed  that  it  was  fashionable  to  mention  culture;  but  how  do  Christians  treat  culture  when  it 
is  in  conflict  with  questions  such  as  the  value  of  persons.  Dr  Peters  clarified  that  the  text  was  not 
saying  that  appeal  to  culture  was  good  or  bad,  it  was  simply  observing  that  Christians  do  appeal 
to  culture. 

Dr  Peters  drew  to  the  conversation  to  the  major  addition  to  Paragraph  49.  The  revision  here  was 
intended  to  deal  with  members’  concerns  about  a word  of  explanation  of  how  the  different 
examples  function  as  illustrations  of  specific  causative  factors;  they  are  not  intended  to  be 
authoritative  or  exhaustive. 

Dr  Peters  then  proposed  moving  to  the  section  of  Suggestions  from  paragraphs  94  to  110.  These 
had  been  revised  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  imperative,  as  requested.  She  then  read  out  the  specific 
recommendations  from  paragraphs  97  to  the  end. 

The  moderator  invited  general  comments. 

On  behalf  of  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Commission,  Fr  Ionita  reported  the  meeting  that 
the  Orthodox  members  had  met  the  previous  night  to  discuss  the  text.  They  highly  appreciated 
the  work  done  by  the  group  and  the  hard  work  which  had  been  done  by  them  to  meet  their 
concerns.  The  Orthodox  members  were  as  concerned  as  others  with  these  difficult  moral  issues. 
They  were  also  sorry  that  the  Orthodox  presence  in  the  working  group  on  Moral  Discernment 
had  decreased:  they  did  not  wish  to  blame  the  Orthodox  participants  in  this  working  group  and 
valued  their  contributions  to  the  group.  In  the  light  of  today’s  work  the  Orthodox  members  of 
the  Commission  would  like  to  be  able  to  support  the  revised  text.  Yet  even  with  the  significant 
work  done  and  the  improvements  already  made,  the  Orthodox  members  did  not  deem  that  the 
text  was  mature  enough  to  go  straight  to  the  Central  Committee  and  onwards  to  the  Assembly. 
The  current  text  might  be  exposed  to  critique  in  the  Central  Committee. 

Fr  Ionita  reported  that  the  Orthodox  members  proposed  that  the  Commission,  in  agreement 
with  the  working  group,  should  delegate  final  responsibility  for  approving  this  text  to  the 
Officers,  at  their  meeting  before  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  text  could  go  to  the  Assembly.  Until 
then  they  asked  that  the  co-moderators  of  the  group  work  with  the  Orthodox  members  of  the 
Commission.  He  acknowledged  that  while  the  Orthodox  members  had  been  asked  to  enumerate 
their  concerns  with  the  current  text,  they  had  not  had  time  to  do  this.  If  possible,  even  before 
the  end  of  this  year,  the  co-moderators  with  the  Faith  and  Order  secretariat  members  Dr  Heller 
and  Dr  Grdzelidze  and  some  Orthodox  members  should  meet  and  agree  on  a text  which  would 
be  circulated  for  comment  to  the  Commission  before  the  text  would  be  agreed  by  the  officers 
and  forwarded  on  to  the  Assembly. 

Mrs  Kaulule,  moderating,  noted  that  there  were  two  proposals  before  the  meeting:  1)  that  the 
group  co-moderators  work  with  Orthodox  members  to  conclude  the  text;  2)  that  the  officers  be 
given  authority  to  give  final  approval  to  this  text. 

A member  thanked  Fr  Ionita  and  the  Orthodox  members;  she  signalled  her  support  for  both 
proposals.  Another  member  emphasised  that  the  final  text  ought  to  be  approved  by  the  whole 
Commission,  with  everyone  being  able  to  see  exactly  what  was  put  forward  before  it  was  finally 
adopted.  Speaking  for  the  Orthodox  members,  Fr  Ionita  agreed,  this  was  important  and  time 
must  be  given  for  reaction  from  members.  Another  member  also  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
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good  will  to  engage  in  further  work.  She  had  two  questions:  was  there  any  established  practice  in 
such  a matter  within  Faith  and  Order?  Also,  could  the  ad  hoc  group  include  two  other  people  in 
addition  to  the  co-moderators,  to  reflect  something  of  the  breadth  of  the  Commission? 

Dr  Peters  expressed  her  thanks.  If  additional  people  were  to  be  involved,  the  moral  theologians 
who  had  assisted  would  be  good  candidates.  A member,  who  expressed  her  gratitude,  asked  who 
the  two  members  on  this  ad  hoc  group  would  be.  Dr  Ionita  expressed  his  understanding  that  it 
would  include  all  the  Orthodox  members  of  the  Commission  at  this  meeting,  along  with  the 
members  of  the  working  group.  He  pleaded  that  too  many  new  dynamics  not  be  brought  into 
the  process.  He  was  speaking  about  an  ad  hoc  meeting  taking  place  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

A member  made  three  points:  1)  the  text  was  already  much  enhanced  at  this  meeting,  and  the 
change  from  the  imperative  was  excellent.  2)  He  would  rather  not  decide  this  issue  before  the 
lunch  break;  the  members  of  the  Commission  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  think  about  it, 
and  he  would  like  to  hear  what  they  felt.  3)  If  this  proposal  is  to  be  followed  it  was  vital  to  fix  a 
timetable:  dates  must  be  met  or  the  possibility  of  getting  a final  text  to  the  Busan  Assembly 
would  evaporate.  Other  members  agreed.  Further  decisions  were  to  wait  until  the  next  session. 


SESSION  18 

MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  THE  CHURCHES:  CONTINUED 

Dr  Hermen  Shastri,  moderating,  invited  Fr  Bouwen  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  working  group  on 
Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches. 

Fr  Bouwen  reported  that  the  working  group  members  had  some  doubts  about  the  proposal, 
given  that  this  was  a study  text  that  did  not  need  to  be  presented  to  the  Central  Committee. 
Moreover,  the  proposal  as  it  stands  involves  an  unusual  delegation  of  power.  However,  the 
working  group  could  agree  to  the  proposal  with  the  following  conditions.  Firstly  that  only 
persons  present  at  the  current  meeting  (with  the  additions  of  Dr  Dimitra  Koukoura)  would 
attend  the  proposed  meeting.  Secondly,  that  two  other  non-Orthodox  members  should  be 
included  at  the  proposed  meeting.  Thirdly,  only  additions  to  the  text  should  be  under 
consideration.  Further,  the  timing  must  be  watertight. 

The  Director  then  reported  that  the  Officers  likewise  supported  the  proposal  but  with  the  proviso 
that  only  additional  text  could  be  in  question. 

A member  expressed  the  view  that  only  those  who  have  been  involved  in  the  discussion  should 
be  allowed  to  participate.  The  participants  in  this  ad  hoc  group  must  be  named  in  advance.  It  was 
important  that  this  did  not  become  just  an  Orthodox  text.  The  current  turn  of  events  was 
unfortunate:  the  Commission  had  started  this  with  high  momentum  and  he  had  hoped  it  would 
have  been  concluded  today. 

The  Director  sought  to  respond  to  the  points  made  by  Fr  Bouwen.  The  text  would  be  seen  by  all 
Commission  members  before  agreement,  the  Officers  would  not  be  responsible  for  agreeing  the 
text  but  for  ensuring  the  process. 

A member  asked  that  it  be  noted  that  Dr  Koukoura  had  been  prevented  from  coming  to  the 
Commission  meeting  by  illness.  Though  he  shared  the  frustration  voiced  by  others  it  was  not  fair 
to  put  all  the  responsibility  on  the  Orthodox,  as  other  members  of  the  Commission,  including 
the  speaker  himself  had  substantial  concerns  about  the  text  as  it  had  been  presented. 
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Another  member  emphasised  that  it  was  very  important  to  produce  finished  texts  that  every 
member  of  the  Commission  could  support.  This  was  a good  document  but  it  must  be  made  less 
vulnerable,  by  limited  changes  and  it  must  be  made  such  that  the  whole  Commission  could  agree 
to  it. 

Dr  Shastri,  as  moderator,  asked  for  confirmation  of  the  following  matters. 

Those  who  are  expected  to  attend  are  those  who  had  participated  at  this  meeting  of  the 
Commission  meeting.  From  the  Orthodox  members:  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  Fr  Ionita,  Bishop 
Nathan,  Archpriest  Shmaliy,  Fr  Boutros  and  Dr  Grdzelidze,  with  the  addition  of  Dr  Koukoura. 
At  this  point,  Fr  Boutros  made  clear  that  he  could  not  commit  to  membership  of  this  group 
without  the  support  of  his  bishop.  The  Director  undertook  to  write  to  the  sponsors  of  both  Fr 
Boutros  and  Archpriest  Shmaliy  asking  their  endorsement. 

Members  from  the  working  group  would  be,  Fr  Bouwen,  Dr  Peters  and  Dr  Heller,  with  the 
addition  of  two  other  people.  Nominations  followed  for  these  two  positions:  Dr  Anyambod 
proposed  Dr  Eriksson  and  Dr  Lancaster.  Dr  Peters  suggested  the  names  of  Dr  Link-Wieczorek 
and  Dr  Durber.  The  Director  warned  that  this  would  be  too  European  a group.  Dr  Shastri 
rejoined  that  this  was  a European  problem:  let  them  get  on  with  it. 

A member  expressed  his  discomfort  that  more  than  half  the  group  would  be  Orthodox. 

In  response,  another  member  said  that  if  it  was  clear  that  the  group  was  there  to  add  to  the  text 
in  order  to  ensure  that  it  met  Orthodox  concerns,  this  was  alright. 

Fr  Bouwen  pointed  out  that  the  additions  to  the  text  would  not  be  ‘Orthodox  additions’.  It  was 
important  that  the  text  could  express  the  mind  of  the  whole  Commission,  so  he  suggested  that 
Dr  Lalor  be  added  to  the  group. 

Dr  Shastri,  from  the  chair,  asked  how  the  decision  on  names  was  to  be  taken.  No-one  had 
spoken  against  the  suggestion  that  there  be  two  more  participants  along  with  the  co-moderators. 

Both  Dr  Eriksson  and  Dr  Durber  offered  not  to  attend.  It  was  agreed  that  the  two  additional 
participants  would  be  Dr  Link-Wieczorek  and  Dr  Lalor. 

Regarding  the  date  of  the  meeting,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  met  in 
February:  if  there  were  to  be  any  input  from  the  Commission,  it  would  need  to  be  dealt  with 
before  then. 

The  Director  asked  if  as  a study  text,  it  needed  to  go  before  the  Executive  Committee.  Given 
that  this  text  would  have  the  authority  of  Faith  and  Order,  it  would  still  be  important  that 
Executive  Committee  saw  the  text,  if  it  is  to  be  used  at  the  Assembly.  A member  asked  if  the 
Commission  could  have  a text  by  1 5 December.  Dr  Peters  responded  that  if  the  working  group 
could  meet  in  late  September  or  early  October,  this  would  be  possible.  The  moderator,  Dr 
Shastri,  concluded  that  it  should  be  circulated  by  1 December,  if  not  soon  afterwards. 

Dr  Shastri  gained  the  consent  of  the  Commission  to  the  points  so  far  agreed.  He  further  asked 
who  would  moderate  this  meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  co-moderators  of  the  ad  hoc  group 
would  be  moderators  of  the  working  group  on  Moral  Discernment.  For  clarity,  Dr  Shastri 
reiterated  that  the  ad  hoc  group  would  only  consider  additional  text  and  attend  to  passages  which 
were  giving  problems  to  the  Orthodox.  Its  task  was  to  supplement  the  existing  text,  not  to 
replace  it. 

In  response  to  questions  which  followed,  regarding  the  exact  responsibility  of  the  co-moderators 
and  the  extent  of  possible  changes  to  the  text,  Dr  Shastri  underlined  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  the  Officers  in  oversight  of  the  process. 
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Dr  Shastri,  moderating,  then  requested  that  Dr  Peters  lead  the  Commission  through  remaining 
changes  in  the  text.  This  she  did  as  follows. 

The  material  in  the  boxed  sections  would  be  called  ‘Examples’ 

In  Example  #1:  changes  agreed  had  been  implemented. 

Examples  #3#/5/#7/#13  had  not  yet  been  re-worked.  Dr  Peters  said  that  she  would  be  willing 
to  consult  with  Fr  Fairbanks,  who  responded  that  since  the  changes  would  be  visible  to  the 
Commission,  this  was  acceptable. 

Example  #8:  The  choice  of  expression  between  African  Instituted/Independent  Churches  has 
yet  to  be  decided. 

Example  #9:  It  now  begins  ‘Suicide  has  often  been  regarded  as  a voluntary  act ’ Agreed. 

Example  #12:  a member  suggested  a further  change,  ‘as  soon  as  human  life  emerges...’  Another 
member  observed  that  there  were  different  legal  traditions  regarding  the  origin  of  life;  this 
Example  would  be  added  to  the  Examples  already  noted  as  requiring  further  drafting. 

Paragraph  84:  A member  proposed  that  the  terminology  of  ‘goodness  and  badness’  become 
‘moral  rightness  or  wrongness’.  Agreed. 

Paragraph  86:  A member  proposed  the  removal  of  the  words  ‘as  section  3 confirms...’  and  their 
replacement  by  ‘The  current  study  reveals  that...’  Agreed. 

Paragraph  91:  A member  enquired  whether  the  wording  of  this  paragraph  implies  that  all  moral 
positions  were  of  equal  validity.  It  was  agreed  to  change  the  wording  to,  ‘all  endeavour  to  be 
rooted  in  Christian  faithfulness’. 

Paragraph  95:  A request  was  made  that  the  language  of  the  Working  Group  affirming  in  the 
second  sentence  be  replaced  with  ‘The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  affirms. . .’ 
Agreed. 

Paragraph  96:  A request  was  made  to  delete  the  word  ‘that  we  have’  in  the  first  sentence. 

Agreed. 

Dr  Shastri  as  moderator  announced  that  this  concluded  the  review  of  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches.  He  affirmed  that  the  Commission  can  close  this  conversation  with  deep  appreciation 
of  all  the  work  done  by  the  drafting  group,  and  their  readiness  to  respond  to  the  issues  that  had 
arisen  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  and  by  all  who  had  been  involved. 

The  Moderator,  Metropolitan  Vasilios,  took  the  chair. 

He  asked  the  Director  to  inform  the  Commission  that  “The  Church:  Towards  a Common 
Vision”  would  be  circulated  to  Commissioners  next  week  with  the  word  ‘EMBARGOED’  on 
the  text.  A member  asked  if  there  would  be  a press  release.  The  Director  replied  in  the 
affirmative:  it  would  say  that  a convergence  text  had  been  agreed  by  the  Commission  and  that  it 
was  going  to  the  Central  Committee  to  be  adopted  and  in  due  course  forwarded  to  the  churches. 

The  Moderator  noted  that  items  remained:  an  update  on  the  WCC  Assembly  including  its  Unity 
statement,  the  work  of  the  WCC  Governance  Review  Continuation  Committee,  and  if  time 
allowed,  an  evaluation  of  our  work. 

He  then  invited  Dr  Martin  Robra  to  speak  about  the  WCC  Assembly.  Dr  Robra  outlined  the 
work  of  the  Planning  Committee.  It  included  only  fifty  per  cent  WCC  people,  the  rest  were  from 
other  international  partners  and  churches. 
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He  spoke  about  Korea  and  the  issues  of  a nation  divided;  about  one  third  of  the  population  was 
Christian  and  much  of  the  Christian  life  was  Pentecostal.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the 
oldest  and  remains  the  biggest  church  in  Korea.  These  churches  together  had  invited  the  WCC 
to  come  to  Busan. 

The  venue  was  BEXCO,  a huge  modern  exhibition  space  in  Busan  that  could  easily  be  used  by 
the  825  delegates  and  4,000  other  participants. 

He  then  outlined  the  design  of  the  Assembly.  The  theme  is  ‘God  of  Life,  lead  us  to  Justice  and 
Peace’. 

He  then  outlined  the  building  blocks  of  the  Assembly.  The  weekend  would  involve  (probably) 
the  whole  Assembly  moving  to  Seoul,  for  engagement  in  regional/local  church  life  and 
ecumenism  and  with  the  issues  of  life  in  Korea. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  Dr  Robra  to  speak  about  the  Unity  Statement.  The  General 
Secretary  had  taken  responsibility  for  bringing  this  statement  into  being.  He  had  appointed  a 
group  to  write  this  Statement,  including  Dame  Mary  Tanner,  Dr  Susan  Durber  and  Metropolitan 
Gennadios. 

The  Moderator  asked  if  this  statement  was  related  in  any  way  to  the  Ecclesiology  text.  Dr 
Durber  replied  that  it  was  in  the  early  days,  but  there  was  a section  reflecting  on  the  text  on  “The 
Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision”  and  there  would  be  lots  of  connections. 

A member  of  the  Commission  observed  that  one  of  the  powerful  things  about  the  2006  Porto 
Alegre  Assembly  had  been  the  fact  of  North  and  South  Korean  Christians  worshipping  together. 
Dr  Robra  responded  that  a year  ago  they  had  been  hopeful  that  the  same  thing  would  happen  in 
2014,  but  now  there  was  a problem  not  only  because  of  the  change  in  North  Korean  leadership, 
but  also  because  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Korean  Federation  had  died  earlier  this  year  and  so 
far  no  replacement  had  emerged:  the  CKF  had  been  the  main  partner  in  negotiations  up  to  now. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Dr  Robra,  and  invited  the  Commission  to  new  business.  At  this  point  in 
the  meeting  the  Commission  was  joined  by  a staff  leader  from  the  Rainbow  Paradise  Beach 
Hotel.  The  Moderator  wished  to  thank  the  Hotel  staff:  the  Commission  has  met  in  in  a very 
good  environment  and  we  have  been  very  well  cared  for.  He  asked  the  Hotel’s  representative  to 
convey  our  thanks  to  the  management  and  to  all  involved.  The  Director  presented  her  with  a gift 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  from  Geneva. 

The  Moderator  then  asked  Dr  Robra  to  say  something  about  the  Governance  Review 
Continuation  Committee.  Dr  Robra  noted  that  the  WCC  Governance  Review  was  an  attempt  to 
fulfil  the  ambition  for  the  WCC  to  truly  act  as  a ‘Fellowship  of  Churches’.  Also  it  had  to  take 
account  of  the  changed  financial  situation.  This  implied  smaller  bodies  meeting  less  frequently 
and  a clearer  distinction  between  the  Central  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee.  In 
future,  commissions  would  relate  more  directly  to  the  Central  Committee:  moderators  of 
commissions,  for  example,  would  be  invited  to  attend,  thus  making  the  relationship  clearer. 

The  Director  suggested  that  a recommendation  should  come  from  the  Commission  to  the  WCC 
leadership  regarding  the  role  of  the  two  texts  on  “The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision”  and 
“Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  in  the  important  work  of  the  Ecumenical  Conversations. 
A member  made  a formal  proposal  to  this  effect.  A show  of  hands  revealed  unanimous  support 
for  this  involvement  of  these  two  Faith  and  Order  texts  in  the  Assembly. 

The  Moderator  asked  whether  there  should  be  a formal  motion  regarding  the  projected  2014 
meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission.  The  proposal  was  made  and  agreed  upon  by  the 
Commission. 
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The  Moderator  then  began  to  review  the  work  of  the  Commission  since  Porto  Alegre.  Important 
steps  had  already  been  taken  in  this  Commission.  Many  members  were  new  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Commission.  Initially  as  Moderator  at  first  he  did  not  feel  at  ease  with  his  new  role,  and 
there  was  the  big  duty  to  select  a new  Director.  In  this  meeting  we  had  managed  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  important  text  on  Ecclesiology:  this  was  a rare  moment  for  Faith  and  Order. 
For  the  other  studies,  even  if  some  difficulties  remained  to  be  solved  with  Moral  Discernment  in 
the  Churches,  this  important  work  would  go  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches  in  the  reality  of 
their  daily  life  and  would  reach  a conclusion  that  would  satisfy  everyone.  Our  Commission 
would  also  have  ownership  of  the  work  of  the  Sources  of  Authority  group.  He  wished  to  thank 
the  moderators  of  all  these  three  studies.  He  thanked  the  drafters  of  studies  and  By-laws. 

We  should  recollect  the  important  contribution  made  to  our  work  by  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  in  Crete  in  2009. 

In  finalising  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  a new  way  of  working  which  the  Commission  had 
aimed  for,  irrespective  of  financial  considerations,  would  be  achieved.  All  this  work  (including 
the  work  on  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  etc.)  amounted  to  a 
statement  of  what  Faith  and  Order  is  and  has  demonstrated  its  visibility.  In  all  this  the  Director 
played  a major  role,  travelling  around  the  world  enhancing  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
Faith  and  Order.  Along  with  the  Director  he  thanked  the  other  staff,  and  the  minute-taker, 

Canon  Peter  Fisher;  they  were  all  warmly  applauded. 

Speaking  as  an  Orthodox,  the  Moderator  wished  the  Commission  at  all  costs  to  continue  the 
discussion  about  the  unity  of  the  Church:  this  was  its  main  goal.  There  were  still  many  items 
which  needed  continuing  attention,  as  with  the  issues  raised  in  the  two  other  studies.  Earlier  he 
had  spoken  about  the  meeting  for  Dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Churches:  this  was  concerned  with  the  current  situation  in  Europe.  There  was  a new 
manifestation  of  poverty  and  homelessness;  the  churches  could  not  pass  by  these  situations.  The 
response  to  such  issues  had  to  be  combined  with  our  continued  work  for  unity.  He  thanks  all 
those  present  for  their  commitment.  This  was  the  dialogue  of  truth  in  which  we  maintained  our 
love  for  each  other,  even  in  moments  of  difficulty.  The  Moderated  expressed  his  thanks  to  the 
Commission. 

In  response  to  the  Moderator,  a member  recalled  his  first  meeting  of  the  Commission  at 
Faverges,  France.  As  it  was  the  most  bizarre  meeting  he  had  ever  attended,  he  wondered  at  that 
time  what  he  had  got  himself  into.  But  at  that  same  meeting  the  Commission  had  been  given  the 
gift  of  the  leadership  of  Metropolitan  Vasilios.  In  retrospect,  the  member  speaking  had  come  to 
recognise  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  because  we  had  received  Metropolitan  Vasilios’  wise  and 
gentle  and  careful  leadership  of  this  Commission;  he  thanked  the  Moderator,  and  he  thanked 
God. 

Another  member  noted  that  in  the  Moderator’s  summary  he  had  mentioned  the  Commission’s 
projects:  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  had  also  been 
completed.  This  member  wished  to  express  gratitude  for  the  tremendous  experience  and  learning 
that  he  had  gained  in  membership  of  this  Commission,  He  particularly  wanted  to  speak  about 
the  consultation  in  Moscow:  when  he  heard  a paper  by  an  Orthodox  theologian  on  the  subject  of 
the  authority  of  the  hierarchy  and  its  relationship  to  the  community,  at  the  end  he  thought  that 
the  whole  paper  could  be  applied  to  the  Baptist  Church  as  he  understood  it.  He  hoped  the 
Commission  would  hold  together  the  historic  concern  for  unity  with  the  issues  of  the  worldwide 
Church  today. 

Another  member  wondered  whether  the  goal  of  Faith  and  Order  is  still  ‘visible  unity’.  There  is  a 
big  question;  it  required  of  us  to  take  a step  back  and  seek  to  explain  to  one  another  what  we 
mean  by  the  goal  of  unity.  He  expressed  frustration  that  the  Commission  had  not  made  progress 
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on  this  question,  but  he  hoped  Faith  and  Order  could  contribute  to  a deeper  understanding 
among  the  churches  of  what  unity  meant. 

Another  member  wished  to  make  a proposal  for  the  future  work  of  the  Commission:  a study  on 
sin.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  differendy  the  churches  treat  this  topic. 

Another  member  spoke  about  the  future  methodology  of  Faith  and  Order;  she  wished  that  we 
had  spent  more  time  creating  safe  space  in  the  room;  sometimes  she  had  been  quite  afraid  about 
speaking  out;  we  did  not  all  have  the  sense  of  trust  that  made  this  possible.  She  wished  for  a 
Commission  where  every  member  felt  safe  to  reach  out  towards  one  another.  Though  we  could 
not  mandate  this  to  the  new  Commission,  she  hoped  that  they  would  spend  time  seeking  to 
create  a safe  space:  this  was  her  prayer  for  the  new  Commission. 

Another  member  mentioned  that  as  a student  she  had  been  heartened  by  courses  on 
Ecclesiology.  Once,  a Faith  and  Order  commissioner  had  encouraged  her  to  write  a paper  on 
‘What  do  Faith  and  Order  papers  imply  for  the  life  of  the  Church?’  For  her  the  most  important 
questions  are  always,  ‘what  does  this  mean  for  the  life  of  the  Church?’  in  terms  of  sacramental 
life,  and  the  action  of  the  Church  day  by  day.  She  would  like  to  know  of  any  Faith  and  Order 
colleagues  who  would  work  with  her  on  these  questions  of  reception,  which  are  also  linked  to 
the  work  of  Receptive  Ecumenism,  in  which  she  is  also  engaged. 

A proxy  observed  that  during  this  first  experience  of  the  Commission,  he  was  most  appreciative 
of  the  way  in  which  he  had  been  welcomed  and  allowed  to  voice  his  opinion.  It  was  a great 
Commission  in  which  every  church  was  able  to  express  itself. 

The  Moderator:  it  was  agreed  that  discussion  about  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  would  take 
place  at  the  subsequent  meeting,  in  2014. 

The  Director  thanked  the  proxies  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  played  such  a valuable  role  in 
our  meeting.  He  asked  for  consideration  of  a meeting  date  in  2014:  the  Moderator  suggested  we 
keep  June  open  and  members  would  be  approached  with  possible  dates. 

Dr  Robra,  as  proxy  for  the  Associate  General  Secretary,  Dr  Hielke  Wolters,  spoke  of  the  great 
apprehensions  he  had  before  coming  to  this  meeting  as  to  whether  we  would  be  able  to  conclude 
the  long  process  on  “The  Church”.  The  Commission  had  done  this:  it  was  a great  achievement. 
The  conversation  on  Moral  Discernment  had  gone  on  constructively,  in  order  to  achieve 
something  which  could  be  given  to  the  churches  with  confidence.  Remembering  the  starting 
point  of  this  Commission,  with  a long  period  without  a permanent  Director,  he  thanked  the 
Commission  for  taking  the  work  forward  and  preparing  Faith  and  Order  to  be  handed  over  to  a 
new  generation. 

The  Moderator  thanked  Dr  Robra  for  his  words  and  for  his  help  in  facilitating  our  work  in  this 
meeting.  He  extended  greetings  to  Dr  Hielke  Wolters  and  to  the  WCC  General  Secretary.  The 
Moderator  expressed  his  hope  for  the  continuing  support  of  the  WCC  leadership,  as  had  been 
evident  at  this  meeting. 

The  Moderator  closed  the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Restructuring  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order: 
Proposed  Revision  of  the  1999  By-laws 

(Draft  of  16  June  2012) 


A restructuring  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  concretely  a revision  of  its  Bylaws.  The 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  experienced  a number  of  restructurings.  The  most  recent 
took  place  in  1999  after  the  Harare  Assembly  of  1998. 

The  present  proposal  for  restructuring  is  more  far-reaching.  It  arises  from  two  concerns.  The 
first  and  most  critical  concern  is  the  visibility  and  effectiveness  of  Faith  and  Order  within  and 
beyond  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  second  concern  is  cost  effectiveness. 

While  there  is  a certain  legitimate  hesitation  for  another  round  of  restructuring,  there  is  also  a 
sense  that  the  commissioners,  member-churches,  funding  partners  and  WCC  leadership  know 
that  restructuring  is  both  inevitable  in  the  present  context  and  necessary  for  enhancing  the  work 
of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

The  process  to  date 

Formal  conversations  on  the  restructuring  of  Faith  and  Order  began  at  the  meeting  of  its 
officers  at  the  Bossey  Institute,  3-4  March  2010,  and  continued  with  substantial  deliberations  at 
meetings  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  2010  and  in  2011. 

The  proposal  for  restructuring 

The  main  features  of  the  restructuring  proposal  reflected  in  the  By-laws  are:  a single,  smaller 
commission;  an  executive  or  leadership  body;  a high  level  of  theological  expertise;  the  mandate 
to  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  to  appraise  its  own  work. 

1.  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

a.  There  will  be  single  Commission  Faith  and  Order  that  will  replace  both  the 
Standing  and  Plenary  Commissions. 

b.  The  Commission  will  consist  of  40  elected  members,  with  the  possibility  of 
appointing  up  to  20  consultants  when  particular  expertise  is  sought. 

2.  Leadership  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

a.  The  Moderator,  5 vice-moderators,  and  2 staff  leaders  assume  the  governance 
responsibilities  of  the  Standing  Commission,  thus  enhancing  the  role 
Commission  as  an  instrument  of  multilateral  theological  dialogue. 

3.  Membership 

a.  The  Commission  is  fundamentally  an  expertise-based  theological  commission,  to 
be  of  service  to  the  needs  of  the  churches  in  their  quest  for  unity. 

b.  While  ensuring  the  basic  balances  of  any  WCC  commission,  the  basic 
requirement  for  any  person  nominated  to  the  commission  is  normatively  a 
doctoral  degree  in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise),  or  minimally  a master’s 
degree  in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise). 

4.  The  authority  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

a.  The  pre-1999  authority  to  initiate  and  appraise  Faith  and  Order  studies  is 
restored  to  the  Commission. 
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The  wider  constituency  of  the  Plenary  Commission  will  find  its  place  in  more  frequent  World 
Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order.  Such  meetings  would  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
member  churches  and  the  wider  ecumenical  movement.  A World  Conference  is  a consultative 
forum,  whose  published  findings  have  been  watershed  moments  in  the  history  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Next  steps 

According  to  Article  11  of  the  present  By-laws,  the  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  must 
be  notified  of  any  proposed  changes  to  the  Bylaws  3 months  before  a decision  will  be  made: 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  bylaws  may  be  made  by  the  Standing  Commission 
or  by  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Commission  and  the 
programme  committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Standing  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed 
amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Standing 
Commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  Central  Committee. 

The  Standing  Commission  meets  in  mid-June  2012,  that  is,  in  3 months  time.  The  Standing 
Commission  has  already  agreed  to  the  proposal  on  restructuring,  but  not  as  they  appear  in  the 
By-laws.  The  decision  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  June  2012  will  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  WCC  which  meets  in  late  August  2012,  where  they  will  receive  their  final 
approval. 
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APPENDIX  II 

Proposed  Revision  of  the 
By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order 

(Draft  of  17  March  2012) 

1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  leadership  of  the  commission  means  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators  of  the 
Commission,  the  member  of  the  Council’s  Staff  Leadership  Group  leading  the 
programme  area  to  which  Faith  and  Order  belongs,  and  the  Director  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  leadership  of  the  commission  functions  as  an  executive  body. 

1.3.  The  secretariat  means  the  staff  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (hereafter 
WCC)  assigned  to  work  in  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  WCC  and  incorporates  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of  the  WCC  in  the 
organizing  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  WCC. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1.  The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe. 

3.2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

a)  To  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of 
the  church; 

b)  To  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  WCC  the  obligation  to 
work  towards  unity; 

c)  To  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  To  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which 
cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

e)  To  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of 
Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 
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g)  To  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged 
in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i.  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their 
invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

ii.  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and 
receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor  to 
compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestiy  as  agreements. 

iii.  Decisions  will  normally  be  by  consensus,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  rules:  Consensus 
shall  be  understood  as  seeking  the  common  mind  of  the  meeting  without  resort  to  a formal 
vote,  in  a process  of  genuine  dialogue  that  is  respectful,  mutually  supportive  and 
empowering,  whilst  prayerfully  seeking  to  discern  God's  will.  A consensus  decision  shall 
mean  that  there  is  agreement  about  the  outcome  of  a discussion.  This  may  mean  agreement 
to  accept  a proposal  or  a variation  of  a proposal;  it  also  may  mean  agreement  about  another 
outcome,  including  agreement  to  reject  a proposal,  to  postpone  a matter,  that  no  decision 
can  be  reached,  or  that  there  are  various  opinions  that  may  be  held.  When  consensus  has 
been  reached  that  various  opinions  can  be  held  concerning  a matter,  those  various  opinions 
shall  be  recorded  in  the  final  wording  of  the  minutes  and  the  report  and  the  record  of  the 
meeting.1 

4.  Organization 

4.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  constitutionally  responsible  to  Central  Committee 
of  the  WCC. 

4.2.  The  Commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying  down 
general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  framework  of  the 
policies  of  the  WCC  as  established  by  Central  Committee.  It  will  engage  in  theological 
debate  and  be  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and 
consultations.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually  to  Central 
Committee.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
leadership  of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  Central 
Committee.  The  members  of  the  Commission  will  share  in  communicating  the 
programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.3.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  40  members  (including  the  moderator 
and  vice-moderators). 


1 See  the  “Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  as  amened  at  the  9th 
Assembly,  2006,  XX  Conduct  of  Meetings,  sections  8 & 9. 
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4.4.  When  necessary,  the  Commission  may  appoint  up  to  20  consultants  to  assist  in  its 
studies  when  outside  expertise  and  balances  within  the  Commission  are  required, 
provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 

4.5.  Oversight  and  direction  of  the  Commission  will  be  provided  by  the  leadership  of  the 
Commission.  Whilst  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  member  of  the  Council’s 
Staff  Leadership  Group  leading  the  programme  area  to  which  Faith  and  Order  belongs 
are  also  members  of  the  leadership  of  the  Commission,  decision  making  around 
questions  concerning  nomination  and  re-nomination  of  Faith  and  Order  remains  with 
the  moderator  and  vice-moderators.  The  leadership  is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
direction  set  out  by  the  Commission  and  will  work  closely  with  the  secretariat.  The 
moderator  and  vice-moderators  are  the  body  with  whom  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
WCC  consults  about  staff  appointments  and  re-appointments.  The  leadership  will 
normally  meet  once  a year.  In  the  year  of  a Commission  meeting,  the  officers  will  meet 
before  or  after  the  Commission. 

4.6.  The  Commission,  before  each  assembly2,  shall  appoint  a nominations  committee  to 
prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Commission  by  Central  Committee  at 
its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the  next 
assembly. 

4.7.  As  an  expertise-based  theological  commission,  members  and  consultants  of  the 
Commission  must  hold  a doctorate  in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise)  or  at  least  a 
Masters  Degree  in  theology  (or  comparable  expertise).  International  experience  is  a 
desirable  quality.  Competence  is  English  is  required. 

4.8.  The  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  assembly,  shall  nominate  a person  as 
moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  assembly.  The  moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.9.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly,  the  Commission  shall  elect  not  more  than  five 
vice-moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  vice-moderators  will  hold  office  until 
the  next  assembly.  One  officer  is  normally  a Roman  Catholic  nominated  by  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  confirmed  by  the  Commission. 

4.10.  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  Central  Committee  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Commission. 

4.11.  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation  of  all  member 
churches  of  the  WCC,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  qualifications 
of  the  individual  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  fair  and  adequate  confessional,  geographic,  and  cultural 
representation  on  Commission  and  among  the  leadership  and  secretariat.  The 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  include  adequate  representation  of  men,  women, 
younger  theologians,  and  lay  and  ordained  persons.3  Additionally  care  shall  be  taken  to 
nominate  members  from  the  Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  Network  and  the 
Indigenous  Theologians  Network. 


2 Means  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

3 See  the  “Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  as  amened  at  the  9th 
Assembly,  2006,  XX  Conduct  of  Meetings,  section  IV.4.C. 
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4.12.  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  WCC,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfill  together  their 
common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  can  be 
appointed. 

4.13.  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or 
she  belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for 
communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies 
in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  WCC  who  are 
assigned  to  work  in  Faith  and  Order.  The  person  appointed  in  order  to  give  leadership 
to  F&O  Secretariat  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment 
of  WCC  staff.  The  general  secretary  of  the  WCC  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
leadership  of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the  secretariat  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC.  In 
the  case  of  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  to 
Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  the  Commission,  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  Central  Committee.  The  secretariat  will  keep  in  regular 
contact  with  the  leadership  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1.  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Commission,  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  and  therefore 
seek  to  fulfill  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Spirit. 

6.3.  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  two  years,  but  may  be  convened  at  any  time 
by  the  moderator  in  consultation  with  the  leadership  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at  the 
request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  provided  that 
adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 
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7.2.  Faith  and  Order  working  groups,  consultations,  and  other  smaller  meetings  of 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  take  place  at  least  in  the  years  that  the  Commission 
does  not  meet. 

7.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4.  A member  of  the  Commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at  any 
meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not 
participate  in  decision  making. 

7.5.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  moderator  so  rules,  but 
not  to  participate  in  decision  making.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of 
its  study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  as  consultants.  See  4.4 

7.6.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  one  of  the  vice-moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

7.7.  Decisions  of  Faith  and  Order  will  normally  be  by  consensus,  unless  otherwise  specified 
by  the  rules,  according  to  the  WCC  mles  on  the  Conduct  of  Meetings. 

7.8.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Commission,  the 
moderator  and  secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action 
by  the  standing  commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post,  fax,  or 
any  other  electronic  means  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus 
ascertained  shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1.  The  Commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2.  The  secretariat,  as  authorised  by  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on  the  study 
groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to  involve 
members  of  the  Commission  in  the  study  programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a 
study  group,  consultations  or  by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to 
special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the 
representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Commission.  They  may  also  include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to 
member  churches  of  the  WCC. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils 
or  of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or 
departments. 
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8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Commission,  at 
World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at  assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear 
a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6.  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  appraises  the  results  of  its  own  work,  and  decides 
when  its  studies  have  reached  the  status  of  a study  text  or  a convergence  statement. 
The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  may  be  adopted  and  commended  by  Central  Committee 
or  the  Assembly. 

8.7.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9.1.  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  a project  area  of  the  WCC.  The  secretariat,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
Faith  and  Order,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  Associate  General  Secretary 
and  finance  officer  of  the  programme  area  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith 
and  Order. 

9.2.  The  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy 
in  relation  to  the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith 
and  Order  within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  programme  area  approved  by 
the  Central  Committee. 

9.3.  The  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available  for  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall 
make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the 
churches  through  the  Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make 
a formal  response. 

11.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Commission  or  by  Central 
Committee  in  consultation  with  Commission  and  the  programme  committee.  Any  proposed 
amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  not  less  than  three 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A 
proposed  amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  Central  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  III 


Proposed  Revision  of  the 
By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order 

(Approved  by  the  Standing  Commission  in  Penang,  22  June  2012) 


1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  Leadership  of  the  Commission  means  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators  of  the 
Commission,  the  member  of  the  Council’s  Staff  Leadership  Group  leading  the 
programme  area  to  which  Faith  and  Order  belongs,  and  the  Director  of  Faith  and 
Order.  The  Leadership  of  the  Commission  functions  as  an  executive  body. 

1.3.  The  Officers  are  the  Moderator  and  the  Vice-Moderators. 

1.4.  The  Secretariat  means  the  Staff  Members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (hereafter 
WCC)  assigned  to  work  in  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  WCC  and  incorporates  the 
participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of  the  WCC  in  the 
organi2ing  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the  WCC. 

3.  Purpose  and  Functions 

3.1.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  is  to  serve  the  churches  as 
they  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  Eucharistic  fellowship, 
expressed  in  worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the 
world,  and  advance  towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

3.2.  The  functions  of  the  Commission  are: 

a)  To  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  purpose  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of 
the  church; 

b)  To  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  WCC  the  obligation  to 
work  towards  unity; 

c)  To  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

d)  To  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which 
cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 
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e)  To  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  To  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of 
Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  To  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged 
in  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

3.3.  In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

a)  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 

recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards 
unity  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order 
is  to  act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

b)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in 
giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her 
convictions  nor  to  compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as 
honestly  as  agreements. 

c)  Faith  and  Order  is  committed  to  the  ethos  of  fellowship,  consensus  and  common 
witness  as  essential  to  its  work. 

4.  Organization 

4.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  constitutionally  responsible  to  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  WCC. 

4.2.  The  Commission  shall  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying  down 
general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the  framework  of  the 
policies  of  the  WCC  as  established  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  shall  engage  in 
theological  debate  and  be  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and 
consultations.  It  shall  guide  the  staff  in  the  development  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It  shall  report  annually  to  the  Central 
Committee.  In  exceptional  circumstances  the  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
leadership  of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the  Central 
Committee.  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall  share  in  communicating  the 
programme  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.3.  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  no  fewer  than  40  members  (including  the  Moderator 
and  Vice-Moderators). 

4.4.  When  necessary,  the  Commission  may  in  addition  appoint  consultants  to  assist  in  its 
studies  when  outside  expertise  and  balances  within  the  Commission  are  required. 

4.5.  The  Leadership  of  the  Commission  shall  provide  oversight  of  and  give  direction  to  the 
Commission.  It  is  also  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  direction  set  out  by  the 
Commission  and  will  work  closely  with  the  Secretariat. 
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The  Leadership  will  normally  meet  once  a year.  In  the  year  of  a Commission  meeting, 
the  Leadership  will  meet  before  or  after  the  Commission. 

4.6.  The  Commission,  by  its  last  meeting  before  each  Assembly  of  the  WCC,  shall  appoint  a 
nominations  committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names,  from  those  nominated  by  their 
churches,  for  the  election  of  the  new  commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first 
full  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  members  will  hold  office  until  the  appointment  of 
a new  commission. 

4.7.  The  Commission,  at  the  last  meeting  of  its  mandate  after  each  assembly,  shall  nominate 
a person  as  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
first  full  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  moderator  will  hold  office  until  the 
appointment  of  a new  commission. 

4.8.  At  the  first  meeting  of  its  mandate  the  Commission  shall  elect  not  more  than  five  vice- 
moderators from  among  its  members.  The  vice-moderators  will  hold  office  until  the 
new  commission  is  appointed1. 

4.9.  Vacancies  on  the  Commission  shall  be  filled  by  the  Central  Committee  on  the 
nomination  of  the  Commission. 

4.10.  As  an  expertise-based  theological  commission,  members  and  consultants  of  the 
Commission  shall  hold  either  a doctorate  in  theology  or  at  least  a master’s  degree  in 
theology,  or  comparable  expertise.  Competence  in  English  is  required.  International 
experience  is  a desirable  quality. 

4.11.  Since  the  size  of  the  Commission  precludes  full  representation  of  all  member 
churches  of  the  WCC,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  qualifications 
of  the  individual  to  serve  the  purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall 
be  taken  to  secure  fair  and  adequate  confessional,  geographic,  and  cultural 
representation  on  the  Commission  and  among  the  leadership  and  secretariat.  The 
membership  of  the  Commission  shall  include  adequate  representation  of  men,  women, 
younger  theologians,  and  lay  and  ordained  persons.2  Additionally,  care  shall  be  taken  to 
nominate  members  from  the  Ecumenical  Disability  Advocates  Network  and  the 
Indigenous  Theologians  Network. 

4.12.  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  WCC,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures  and  therefore  seek 
to  fulfill  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God,  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  can  be  appointed. 

4.13.  Only  a person  whose  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or  she  belongs 
can  be  appointed  as  a member  by  the  Central  Committee. 


1 Since  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  became  a full  member  of  the  Commission  on  Faith  and 
Order,  it  has  been  the  case  that  one  officer  is  a Roman  Catholic  nominated  by  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  confirmed  by  the  Commission. 

2 See  the  “Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  as  amended  at  the  9th 
Assembly,  2006,  XX  Conduct  of  Meetings,  section  IV.4.C.  Since  this  document  does  not  govern 
the  participation  of  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  is  determined  that  at  least  10  % 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  Roman  Catholics  (this  includes  the  officer). 
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5.  The  Secretariat 


5.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  WCC  who  are 
assigned  to  work  in  Faith  and  Order.  The  person  appointed  in  order  to  give  leadership 
to  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order  will  hold  the  tide  of  “Director  of  Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment 
of  WCC  staff.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
leadership  of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the  Secretariat  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC. 

In  the  case  of  the  Director  of  Faith  and  Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  by 
the  General  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  against  the  advice  of  the 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  the  Commission,  approved  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secretariat  will  keep  in 
regular  contact  with  the  leadership  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 


6.  World  Conferences 

6.1.  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the 
Scriptures  and  therefore  seek  to  fulfill  together  their  common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the 
one  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 

6.3.  World  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Members  of  Faith  and  Order  are  ex  officio  participants  in  such 
conferences.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  two  years.  An  additional  meeting  may  be 
convened  by  the  Moderator  in  consultation  with  the  leadership  of  Faith  and  Order  or  at 
the  request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

7.2.  Faith  and  Order  working  groups,  consultations,  and  other  smaller  meetings  of  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  take  place  at  least  in  the  years  that  the  Commission  does  not 
meet. 
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7.3.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  the 
Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other  records  and,  in  consultation  with  the 
Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4.  In  consultation  with  his  or  her  nominating  body  a member  of  the  Commission  may 
name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to 
be  present.  No  proxy  shall  take  part  in  closed  sessions  or  have  a vote  at  any  point  where 
the  Commission  moves  to  formal  voting  procedures.  The  dissent  expressed  by  a proxy 
shall  not  prevent  consensus  being  recorded. 

7.5.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  moderator  so  rules,  but 
not  to  participate  (see  7.4)  in  decision  making.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure 
representation  of  its  study  groups,  members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  as 
consultants,  (see  4.4) 

7.6.  In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  one  of  the  Vice-moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  take  the  chair.  This  shall  be  by  simple  majority  of  those  members  present. 

7.7.  Fifty  percent  plus  one  member  of  the  total  membership  constitutes  a quorum  for 
conducting  a meeting  and  making  decisions. 

7.8.  Decisions  will  normally  be  made  by  consensus,  unless  otherwise  specified  by  the  mles, 
according  to  the  WCC  mles  on  the  Conduct  of  Meetings:  consensus  shall  be  understood 
as  seeking  the  common  mind  of  the  meeting  without  resort  to  a formal  vote,  in  a 
process  of  genuine  dialogue  that  is  respectful,  mutually  supportive  and  empowering, 
whilst  prayerfully  seeking  to  discern  God's  will.  A consensus  decision  shall  mean  that 
there  is  agreement  about  the  outcome  of  a discussion.  This  may  mean  agreement  to 
accept  a proposal  or  a variation  of  a proposal;  it  also  may  mean  agreement  about 
another  outcome,  including  agreement  to  reject  a proposal,  to  postpone  a matter,  that 
no  decision  can  be  reached,  or  that  there  are  various  opinions  that  may  be  held.  When 
consensus  has  been  reached  that  various  opinions  can  be  held  concerning  a matter, 
those  various  opinions  shall  be  recorded  in  the  final  wording  of  the  minutes  and  the 
report  and  the  record  of  the  meeting.3 

7.9.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Commission,  the 
Moderator  and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate  action 
by  the  Commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post,  fax,  or  any  other 
electronic  means  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained 
shall  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 


8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1.  The  Commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2.  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on  the 
study  groups  and  consultations.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the 

3 See  the  “Constitution  and  Rules  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches”  as  amended  at  the  9th 
Assembly,  2006,  XX  Conduct  of  Meetings,  sections  8 & 9. 
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fields  of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the  representation  of  a variety  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  Commission. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or 
of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or 
departments. 

8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Commission,  at 
World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at  assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a 
clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6.  The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  appraises  the  results  of  its  own  work,  and  decides 
when  its  studies  have  reached  the  status  of  a study  text  or  a convergence  statement.  The 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  may  be  adopted  and  commended  by  the  Central  Committee  or 
the  Assembly. 

8.7.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretariat  as  authorized  by  the  Commission. 


9.  Finance 

9.1.  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  a project  area  of  the  WCC.  The  Secretariat,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
Faith  and  Order,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  Associate  General  Secretary 
and  finance  officer  of  the  programme  area  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith 
and  Order. 

9.2.  The  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy 
in  relation  to  the  funding  of  activities  (e.g.  studies)  of  Faith  and  Order  within  the 
overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  programme  area  approved  by  the  Central 
Committee. 

9.3.  The  Commission  shall  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available  for  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order. 


10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate  communication  with  the  churches.  It  shall  make 
generally  available  results  of  studies  where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the 
churches  through  the  Central  Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make 
a formal  response.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for  communication 
between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 
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11.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws 


Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Commission  or  by  the 
Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  and  the  program  committee.  Any 
proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  Commission  not  less 
than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for 
adoption.  A proposed  amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  the  Central  Committee. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches:  A Study  Document 

(DRAFT) 


BACKGROUND 

1 . Moral  and  ethical  questions  are  closely  linked  with  ecclesiology  and  are  thus  a matter  of 
faith  and  order.  They  have  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  since  the  early  1990s,  when  issues  in  the  field  of  moral 
theology  and  ethics  resulted  in  a new  awareness  of  controversies  in  and  between 
churches,  some  of  which  even  threaten  their  unity. 

The  way  towards  a study  on  Moral  Discernment 

2.  The  awareness  of  ethics  as  an  integral  aspect  of  ecclesiology  was  raised  at  the  WCC 
assembly  in  Vancouver  in  1983,  where  a study  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the 
Renewal  of  Human  Community”  was  initiated  “to  clarify  the  theological  inter-relation 
between  two  fundamental  ecumenical  concerns:  the  quest  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ’s 
Church  and  the  implementation  of  the  Christian  calling  to  common  witness  and  service  in 
today’s  world.”1  As  a result  of  this  study  process  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 
published  a document  in  1990  tided,  “Church  and  World,”2  which  focuses  on  the 
understanding  of  the  church  as  oriented  towards  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  therefore  as  a 
prophetic  sign. 

3.  Parallel  to  these  activities,  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  started  as  early  as  1987  to  look  into  topics  that  would 
potentially  be  sources  of  new  divisions  between  and  in  the  churches.  In  the  course  of  its 
work  it  focused  on  personal  and  social  ethical  issues,  which  resulted  in  a study  document 
on  “The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues.”3  This  document  describes  how 
potentially  or  actually  divisive  issues  “may  best  be  approached  in  dialogue. . .”4  with  the 
purpose  of  being  able  to  give  common  witness.  Consequently  it  offers  “guidelines  for 
ecumenical  dialogue  on  moral  issues.” 

4.  In  1993  the  participants  at  the  fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  recommended  on  the  one  hand  a study  on  “Ethics  and  Ecclesiology,”  “which 
should  be  directly  linked  to  local  experiences  of  the  interconnectedness  of  faith  and  action 
and  move  between  an  investigation  of  the  moral  substance  of  traditions  and  the  moral 


1 Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  1986 
Potsdam,  GDR,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  134,  p.28. 

2 Church  and  World.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community.  A Faith 
and  Order  Study  Document,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  151,  WCC  Publications  Geneva  1990. 

3 Published  in  ER  48/1996,  143-154. 

4 Ibid.,  Foreword. 
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experience  of  the  people  of  God  today.”5  Secondly  it  recommended  work  on 
“Anthropology  and  the  integrity  of  creation”6  adding  that  “it  is  essential  for  the  churches 
to  recognize  that  the  threats  to  human  survival  on  this  planet  are  real  and  that  the  tasks 
before  us,  in  response  to  God’s  sustaining  and  redeeming  work,  are  urgent.  . . .The 
urgency  of  the  hour  demands  a renewed  Christian  anthropology  as  well  as  a renewed 
emphasis  on  the  call  that  Christians  have  to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of  the  broken 
relationship  between  creation  and  humankind.”7 

5.  The  work  on  “Ecclesiology  and  Ethics”  was  taken  up  immediately  and  resulted  in  three 
study  documents:  “Costly  Unity,”  “Cosdy  Commitment,”  “Costly  Obedience.”8  These 
texts  pointed  out  the  close  link  between  ethics  and  ecclesiological  reflection  and  named 
“the  ethical  dimension  as  a datum  of  ecclesiology.”9  The  church  was  characterized  as 
“moral  community,”  a notion  that  was  further  developed  as  being  expressed  “in  the 
practice  of ‘moral  formation.’”10  This  led  finally  to  understand  the  ecumenical  movement 
itself  as  a “moral  community.” 

6.  This  work  was  the  basis  for  further  studies  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the 
field  of  anthropology.  While  this  issue  had  been  mentioned  at  the  fifth  World  Conference 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela12  from  the  perspective  of  the  integrity  of  creation,  it  also  came 
up  at  the  WCC  assembly  in  Harare  in  1998  from  another  angle,  namely  questions  around 
human  sexuality.13  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  discovered  that  the  question  had 
become  a burning  issue  also  in  some  of  its  studies  during  the  1990s,  a fact  which  revealed 
that  it  was  now  time  to  undertake  a study  on  theological  anthropology.14 

7.  The  result  was  a study  document,  published  in  2005  under  the  title  “Christian 
Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology.  A Faith  and  Order  Study  Document.”15  This 
text  employed  an  inductive  methodology  that  allowed  participants  to  reflect  “theologically 
on  specific  instances  of  contemporary  human  experience  which  challenge  our 


5 Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia.  Official  Report  of 
the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Fait  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  WCC 
Publications  Geneva  1994,  p.261. 

6 Ibid,  p.262. 

7 Ibid,  p.260,  par.  34. 

8 Published  in:  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra  (eds.),  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics.  Ecumenical 
Ethical  Engagement,  Moral  Formation  and  the  Nature  of  the  Church,  WCC  Publications 
Geneva  1997. 

9 Ibid,  p.  x. 

10  Ibid,  p.  xi. 

11  Ibid,  p.  xi. 

12  Cf,  footnote  4. 

13  Cf,  Diane  Kessler  (ed.),  Together  on  the  Way.  Official  Report  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  WCC  Publications  Geneva  1999,  p.  145. 

14  “The  issue  of  theological  anthropology  has  emerged  as  an  underlying  theme  in  several  of  the 
questions  addressed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  (ethnic  and  national  identity,  baptism, 
authority  and  authoritative  teaching,  ordination  of  women),  and  in  issues  facing  the  WCC  as  a 
whole  (human  sexuality). .. .”  (Minutes  Toronto  1999,  p.89),  cf.  also  Minutes  Gazzada  2002,  p.69. 

15  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  199,  Geneva: 
WCC  Publications,  2005. 
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understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  human  beings,  made  in  the  image  of  God.”16  The 
results  of  the  study  process  include  “Ten  Common  Affirmations  on  Theological 
Anthropology,”17  that  are  intended  as  a common  starting  point  for  ecumenical  dialogue 
that  touches  on  issues  of  human  nature.  The  document  ends  with  “A  Call  to  the 
Churches,”  which  points  out  common  understanding  and  differences,  and  proposes: 
“Most  differences  in  understanding  and  strategy  in  the  realm  of  theological  anthropology 
need  not  prevent  our  churches  from  facing  together  the  challenges  to  humanity  today.  In 
many  areas  of  need,  the  churches  can  exercise  a common  (and  therefore  far  more 
effective)  witness  to  the  world  in  defence  of  human  beings  made  in  the  image  of  God.”18 
As  a follow-up  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  decided  in  2006  to 
“conduct  a study  of  the  ways  in  which  the  churches  formulate  and  offer  teaching  and 
guidance  with  respect  to  moral  and  ethical  issues  - especially  those  that  are  or  may 
become  church-dividing,  e.g.  human  sexuality.”19 

The  Study  Process  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches 

8.  This  study  was  started  under  the  working  title  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches”  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Crans-Montana  in  2007. 20  The  Commission 
decided  to  “explore  the  various  ways  churches  make  decisions  about  moral  issues. 
Through  this  study  we  hope  to  identify  principles  and  practices  of  moral  discernment  we 
hold  in  common  as  churches  and  to  discover  where  we  diverge.  Our  goals  are  to  claim  the 
common  ground  we  share,  to  help  us  understand  how  and  why  we  often  come  to 
different  conclusions,  and  to  search  together  for  ways  to  prevent  our  principled 
differences  from  becoming  church  dividing.”21  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  later 
clarified  “to  gain  a deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of  theological  difference  and 
disagreement  in  order  to  develop  study  material  and  resources  that  facilitate  difficult 
conversations  and  theological  discussions  about  moral  issues.”22 

9.  At  Crans-Montana  it  was  also  decided  to  employ  a case  study  approach  as  the 
foundational  method  for  the  study.  Consequendy  a consultation  of  the  Standing 
Commission’s  working  group  for  the  study  on  Moral  Discernment,  held  in  March  2008  in 
New  York,  first  harvested  and  reflected  on  work  that  had  already  been  done  on  the  issue 
in  bilateral  and  multilateral  documents,  within  the  academy,  and  within  WCC.  Secondly 
the  meeting  set  out  a study  process,  subsequently  approved  by  the  Standing  Commission 
in  Cairo  in  June  of  2008,  which  in  a first  phase  would  “provide  a descriptive  account  of 
the  issue  that  offers  examples  of  how  particular  communities  of  Christians  engage  in 
moral  discernment  in  relation  to  particular  moral  issues.”23  For  this  purpose  the  group 
refined  the  case  study  method  by  developing  criteria  for  cases,  which  would  help  to 
understand  the  differences  and  the  commonalities  in  the  different  standpoints  in  moral 
discourse  and  to  develop  an  awareness  and  sensitivity  for  how  conflict  emerges.  Although 
the  case  studies  would  deal  with  a variety  of  moral  issues  their  purpose  was  not  to  solve 
the  respective  issue,  but  to  bring  the  different  standpoints  on  a certain  issue  into  a 


16  Ibid.,  par.  21. 

17  Ibid.,  par.  127. 

18  Ibid.,  par.  123. 

19  Minutes  Faverges,  2006,  p.  107. 

20  Minutes  Crans-Montana,  p.  43. 

21  Ibid.,  p.43. 

22  Minutes  Cairo,  p.54. 
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discussion  in  a narrative  way,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  different  factors 
involved  in  various  potentially  church-dividing  moral  issues. 


10.  Consequently  four  case  studies24  were  produced  that  highlighted  different  forms  of 
ecclesial  division  - intra-church  division  (within  churches  or  church  families),  inter-church 
division  (between  different  churches),  division  between  churches  in  the  global  North  and 
the  global  South,  and  divisions  between  different  cultures.  The  topics  were:  a)  the  use  of 
stem  cells  in  research  with  a focus  on  the  discussion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches  in  Germany;  b)  Issues  related  to  human  sexuality  with  a focus  on  homosexuality 
and  the  struggle  within  the  Anglican  Communion  over  the  issue;  c)  the  issue  of  neoliberal 
economic  globalization  and  its  discussion  at  the  24th  General  Council  meeting  of  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  in  Accra,  Ghana  in  2004;  d)  the  ethical  issues 
involved  in  mission  work  and  evangelism,  especially  as  they  are  experienced  by  some 
churches  as  proselytism  in  Russia. 

11.  In  October  2009  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  at  its  meeting  in  Crete 
discussed  the  case  studies  in  small  groups,  with  that  each  Commission  member  engaged 
in  the  study  of  one  of  these  cases.  They  were  asked  to  “analyze  the  dynamics  of  the  case 
with  the  intention  of  identifying  the  points  of  divergence  and  disagreement  and  discussing 
potential  strategies  and  resources  for  helping  the  churches  continue  to  stay  in  dialogue 
with  one  another  in  the  midst  of  their  disagreement.”25 

12.  In  June  2010  the  working  group  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  met  in  Armenia 
to  analyze  and  discuss  the  results  of  the  work  at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting.  From 
this  analysis  and  further  discussions  at  a drafting  meeting  in  Erfurt  (Germany)  in  February 
2011,  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Gazzada  (Italy)  in  July  201 1 and  a 
drafting  meeting  in  Bossey  (Switzerland)  in  April  2012  results  the  following  text,  which  is 
offered  as  a study  document  based  on  the  findings  of  the  study  group.  Included  in  the 
text  is  a set  of  suggestions  for  facilitating  constructive  discussions  on  controversial  moral 
and  ethical  issues.  It  is  our  recommendation  that  these  suggestions  be  further  tested  to 
determine  their  usefulness  in  contributing  to  moral  discernment  processes. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  TERMINOLOGY 

In  order  to  engage  in  a common  discussion  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches  across  a 
variety  of  traditions  and  cultures,  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  use  of  some  commonly  used 
terms  in  this  study  text. 

a.  While  the  term  moral  has  several  definitions  and  usages,  and  sometimes  is 
equated  with  ‘ethics’  (see  definition  below),  “moral”  refers  here  simply  to  aspects  and 
expressions  of  human  life  that  pertain  to  “right”  and  “wrong”  or  “good”  and  “bad.” 

b.  Moral  decision-making  here  refers  to  the  process  of  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  a moral  problem,  question,  or  situation  that  leads  to  a response  or 
resolution.  In  this  study,  moral  decision-making  refers  to  the  common  human 


24  Regretfully  a fifth  case  study  (on  Apartheid  in  South  Africa)  could  not  be  finished  for  personal 
reasons  of  the  author. 

25  Minutes  Cairo,  p.56. 
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phenomenon  of  making  such  judgments,  without  necessarily  utilizing  a faith 
perspective  or  appealing  to  sources  that  are  authoritative  for  persons  of  faith. 

c.  Moral  discernment  here  refers  to  moral  decision-making  that  occurs  within 
the  Church.  It  is  the  process  by  which  a person  or  community  of  faith  attempts  to 
discover  God’s  will  for  understanding  and  responding  to  the  dilemmas  and  questions 
that  human  beings  face  when  seeking  the  “right”  and  the  “good.”  The  task  of  moral 
discernment  is  an  essential  aspect  of  the  Christian  life.  For  most  Christian 
communities,  as  “moral  communities,”  the  process  of  moral  discernment  is  not  simply 
one  of  prayer,  meditation,  or  supplication  before  God,  but  it  involves  two  additional 
elements  - the  turning  to  various  sources  and  the  use  of  critical  thinking  to  animate  and 
guide  the  discernment  process. 

d.  Moral  Reasoning  here  describes  several  different  general  approaches  to 
moral  decision-making  and  moral  discernment.  One  general  approach,  for  example, 
centers  on  a person  or  community’s  duties  when  pursuing  the  “right”  or  the  “good.” 
Another  approach  centers  on  the  consequences,  or  states  of  affairs,  that  result  from 
human  choices  and  actions.  Still  another  sees  character  and  the  formation  of  character 
as  the  locus  of  moral  discernment.  Christian  communities  may  draw  on  more  than  one 
form  of  moral  reasoning,  or  may  utilize  different  forms  of  moral  reasoning  in  response 
to  different  situations  and  issues.  These  three  approaches  are  known  in  the  field  of 
ethics  as  deontology,  teleology,  and  virtue  ethics. 

e.  Finally,  the  term  ethics  refers  here  to  the  study  of  human  behavior  in  relation 
to  moral  issues,  moral  decision-making,  and  moral  reasoning.  Ethics  typically  takes  one 
of  two  forms,  “normative  ethics”  and  “descriptive  ethics.”  Normative  ethics  centers 
on  asking  what  is  “right”  or  “good”  and  why.  Normative  ethics  are  prescriptive, 
expressing  how  persons  or  communities  should  respond  or  behave.  When  persons  or 
faith  communities  strive  to  articulate  and  defend  a moral  position  on  an  issue  through 
the  process  of  moral  discernment,  they  are  engaging  in  normative  ethics.  Descriptive 
ethics,  in  contrast,  centers  on  asking  and  answering  the  questions:  ‘What  is  going  on  in 
this  moral  situation?’  ‘What  is  believed  to  be  right/wrong  or  good/bad  by  the  involved 
persons  and  communities?’  And  ‘what  is  the  basis  for  their  moral  positions?’ 
Descriptive  ethics  thus  examines  and  analyzes  both  the  context  of  moral  dilemmas  and 
the  processes  used  by  individuals,  communities,  and  churches  to  engage,  understand, 
and  respond  to  moral  issues. 


INTRODUCTION:  THE  CHALLENGES  OF  MORAL  DISCERNMENT  IN  AND 
BETWEEN  CHURCHES 

13.  The  history  of  the  Church,  its  achievements  and  its  failures,  can  be  read  as  the  story  of 
how  the  Church  and  its  members  have  dealt  with  moral  issues.  Theological  reflection, 
ecclesial  structures,  liturgical  practice,  and  personal  conversion  have  all,  at  times,  been 
developed  in  response  to  moral  questions  of  the  day.  Likewise,  theology,  ecclesiology, 
liturgy,  and  spirituality  have  played  an  important  role  in  identifying  the  moral  significance 
of  issues  and  in  offering  the  language  and  interpretive-frameworks  from  which  to  take 
action  to  address  them,  be  it  at  the  level  of  the  broader  political  community,  the  church, 
or  the  individual  believer. 
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14.  Sometimes,  in  this  history,  moral  issues  identified  in  society,  in  the  church  itself,  or  even 
at  the  level  of  personal  lifestyle,  and  the  church’s  efforts  to  deal  with  them,  have  led  to 
painful  and  often  costly  divisions  within  and  between  churches  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Lord’s  own  prayer  for  the  church  that  “they  all  may  be  one”  (John  17:21).  In  the 
search  for  visible  unity  in  the  church,  the  role  of  moral  issues  as  a church-  and 
community-dividing  factor  should  not  be  underestimated.  Addressing  questions  of  how 
moral  issues  become  church-dividing  can  contribute  to  increased  unity  as  well  as  help  to 
avoid  the  pain  and  human  suffering  that  often  results  from  such  division. 

15.  Today,  as  before,  moral  questions  and  the  issue  of  moral  discernment  have  been  and  are 
being  discussed  in  many  churches  as  well  as  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  There  are  many 
similarities  between  churches  or  between  factions  within  churches,  as  well  as  differences 
concerning  the  appropriate  sources  for  moral  discernment,  the  relative  authority  of  these 
sources,  and  indeed  the  foundational  theological  and  philosophical  assumptions  that 
should  guide  moral  reflection. 

16.  Moral  discernment  in  the  church  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  church  does  not 
operate  in  a vacuum:  it  is  part  of  wider  society.  Sometimes  developments  in  the  wider 
society  challenge  the  church  to  rethink  some  of  its  more  traditional  moral  stances; 
sometimes  the  church  calls  moral  developments  in  society  into  question.  Sometimes  the 
church  is  a persecuted  minority,  and  develops  its  moral  teachings  accordingly;  sometimes 
the  church  is  closely  tied  to  the  political  majority  and  wields  power  and  influence  in  ways 
that  can  hinder  good  moral  discernment. 

17.  Finally,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  church  is  an  institution  made  up  of 
individual  human  persons.  It  is  persons  who  engage  in  theological  reflection,  persons  who 
work  through  ecclesial  structures,  persons  who  worship  in  liturgies,  and  persons  who 
pray.  So  too,  it  is  persons  who  encounter,  discern,  and  act  upon  moral  questions.  These 
human  persons,  are,  moreover,  fundamentally  moral  beings.  That  is,  they  engage  in  a 
moral  world,  and  their  moral  behavior  is  an  important  factor  in  their  own  self- 
understanding as  being  a good  or  a bad  person,  as  being  a person  living  a meaningful  and 
purposeful  life,  or  a person  in  the  depths  of  despair.  The  interests  of  individuals  and  of 
communities  - both  internal  and  external  to  the  church  - will  always  exert  an  influence  on 
how  moral  debates  and  decisions  are  made  in  and  between  churches. 

18.  Given  that  both  differences  and  similarities  in  moral  positions  and  in  processes  of  moral 
discernment  appear  to  exist  in  and  between  churches,  between  the  Church  and  broader 
society,  and  between  the  individuals  who  constitute  all  churches  and  society,  this  study 
aims  to  address  two  questions.  First,  what  are  the  factors  that  lead  to  these  differences 
and  especially  to  church  division  on  moral  issues?  Second,  how  might  church  members  at 
all  levels  and  in  all  contexts  engage  constructively  in  dialogue  about  moral  issues  that 
witnesses  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  while  also  seeking  to  avoid  the  often  painful 
and  costly  consequences  that  sometimes  flow  from  division? 

19.  Earlier  work  by  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  WCC  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  a study  on  ecumenism  and  moral  issues,26  identified  different  “pathways” 
churches  use  for  reaching  ethical  and  moral  decisions  based  on  the  same  sources  as  well  as 
on  different  authoritative  means  for  moral  discernment. 

26  The  Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues.  Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  of 
Divisions  (1996),  in:  ER  48,  p.143-154  and  in:  Growth  in  Agreement  II.  Reports  and  Agreed 
Statements  of  Ecumenical  Conversations  on  a World  Level,  1982-1998,  ed.  Jeffrey  Gros, 
Harding  Meyer,  William  G.  Rusch,  WCC  Publications  Geneva,  2000,  p.900-910. 
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20.  The  current  study,  while  building  on  these  earlier  results,  analyzes  the  causative  factors  for 
the  similarities  and  differences  and  makes  suggestions  about  how  to  negotiate  them.  The 
goal  is  neither  to  develop  any  explicit  moral  judgments  of  its  own  nor  to  resolve  any 
specific  moral  issues,  but  rather  to  facilitate  constructive  dialogue  and  minimize  exclusion, 
animosity,  and  division. 

21.  The  present  document  consists  of  four  parts.  The  first  part  introduces  three  important 
methodological  assumptions  that  underpin  the  present  study  and  explains  the  case  study 
method  that  was  used  to  analyze  the  causative  factors  of  differences  in  moral 
discernment.  The  second  part  presents  the  first  of  the  study’s  findings,  namely,  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  various  sources  appealed  to  when  engaging  in  moral 
discernment.  The  third  part  presents,  in  light  of  part  two,  the  causative  factors  of 
difference  and  division  on  moral  issues  that  this  study  has  identified,  together  with  brief 
illustrations  of  how  these  might  work.  A fourth  part  summarizes  the  study’s  conclusions 
and  brings  together  the  “suggestions  for  reflection”  that  correspond  to  the  individual 
causative  factors  of  division  listed  in  the  previous  section.  These  suggestions  are  offered 
as  a foundation  for  further  reflection  in  the  churches  about  how  to  navigate  moral 
discernment  within  and  between  churches. 


I.  METHODOLOGY  AND  METHOD 

22.  Perhaps  even  more  than  doctrinal  disagreements,  conflicts  over  moral  issues  are  often 
perceived  as  being  controversial  and  divisive,  even  when  communities  on  different  sides 
share  substantial  common  ground.  The  desire  for  developing  a deeper  understanding 
about  why  Christian  communities  disagree  about  moral  issues  is  influenced  by  the 
assumption  that  engagement  in  more  critically  aware  ethical  discourse  yields  deeper 
understanding  about  self  and  other  that  can  contribute  to  more  faithful  Christian  dialogue 
that  witnesses  to  love  of  neighbor  and  compassion  for  the  other.  By  achieving  a more 
nuanced  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  disagreements,  Christian  communities  will  be 
better  able  to  engage  in  more  faithful  dialogue  that  promotes  understanding  and  respect. 

Three  Methodological  Assumptions 


23.  The  scope  of  this  study  is  bounded  by  the  desire  to  identify  causal  factors  of  moral 
difference  and  to  facilitate  moral  discussion,  rather  than  to  resolve  any  particular  moral 
issue,  be  it  church-dividing  or  otherwise.  Moreover,  given  the  historical  fact  that  church 
division  and  moral  issues  have  often  gone  hand  in  hand,  this  study  in  no  way  proposes  to 
be  able  to  provide  a solution  to  all  church  division.  In  light  of  the  scope  of  this  study, 
then,  three  methodological  assumptions  guide  its  workings. 

24.  First,  it  has  been  noted  that  all  communities,  ecclesial  or  otherwise,  are  constituted  by 
human  persons.  Therefore,  any  study  of  moral  discernment  must  begin  with  a clear 
articulation  of  the  assumptions  from  which  it  proceeds  regarding  the  nature  of  the  human 
person.  Following  the  “Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology”  study,  this 
study  affirms: 
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a.  Human  persons  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  called  to  relationship  with 
God.27 

b.  As  such,  each  human  person  has  a unique  dignity  and  is  ‘called  to  live  and  find 
fulfillment  in  the  human  community  and  to  experience  and  preserve  harmony 
with  all  creation.’28 

c.  In  their  pursuit  of  this  fulfillment  of  meaning  and  purpose  in  life,  human 
persons,  as  part  of  God’s  good  creation  and  as  created  co-creators,  are  capable  of 
goodness.29 

d.  At  the  same  time,  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  created  world,  human  activity 
is  often  characterized  by  brokenness,  both  individual  and  corporate.30  As  a result, 
human  persons,  though  desiring  goodness,  frequendy  fall  short  in  their  concrete 
attempts  to  realize  it. 

e.  In  addition  to  the  affirmations  (a)  — (d)  based  on  the  Faith  and  Order  study  on 
“Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,”  the  present  study  further 
asserts  that  it  is  this  being  in  relationship  to  all  things  in  a limited  and  historical 
world,  together  with  the  desire  to  realize  goodness  through  a meaningful  and 
purposeful  life,  that  makes  the  human  person  a fundamentally  moral  being.  That 
is,  morality,  as  the  discernment  of  and  acting  for  the  good  and  the  right,  is  the 
way  in  which  human  persons  navigate  through  both  the  meaning-affirming  and 
meaning-threatening  relationships  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Thus,  though 
united  by  a common  desire  to  realize  meaning  through  goodness,  individuals  and 
communities,  limited  and  historical  as  they  are,  may  find  different  ways  to 
navigate  towards  what  they  variously  believe  embodies  this  goodness.  Sometimes, 
these  different  goals  and  ways  will  be  complementary;  at  others,  these  different 
goals  and  ways  may  lead  to  conflict. 

25.  Second,  ethics,  as  the  discipline  of  studying  human  moral  behavior,  can  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  of  activity.  Descriptive  Ethics  is  concerned  with  what  human  persons  actually 
do  in  their  moral  reflection,  judgment  and  activity;  it  describes  what  is  the  case.  Prescriptive 
or  Normative  Ethics  is  concerned  with  what  human  persons  should  do  in  the  moral 
reflection,  judgment  and  activity;  it  prescribes  what  ought  to  be  the  case  by  developing  norms 
for  human  moral  behavior.  Accordingly,  this  study  aims  to  engage  in  descriptive  ethics  to 
identify  and  describe  the  factors  that  contribute  to  differences  regarding  moral  issues. 

This  descriptive  task  is  in  no  way  normative  in  that  it  does  not  seek  to  develop 
prescriptive  norms  about  what  should  be  done  about  particular  moral  issues  or  about 
church-dividing  situations.  Rather,  the  purpose  of  a descriptive  study  is  to  help  the 
churches  gain  deeper  insight  into  the  causative  factors  of  disagreement  with  the  hope  that 
a deeper  understanding  of  difference  and  division  can  pave  the  way  for  improved 
ecumenical  dialogue  about  moral  issues.  Given  the  limitations  of  human  personhood 
described  above,  it  is  hoped  that  if  a common  witness  on  moral  issues  cannot  be  achieved 
in  and  between  churches,  then  an  improved  understanding  of  the  causes  that  underlie 
divisions,  and  the  often  irresolvable  nature  of  these  divisions,  will  at  least  help  to  avoid 
the  frequendy  unnecessary  pain  and  costs  associated  with  church  divisions  over  moral 
issues. 


27  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  par.  127,  points  1,  2,  4. 

28  Ibid.,  par.  117,  and  par.  127,  point  4. 

29  Ibid.,  par.  10,29,70,91. 

30  Ibid.,  par.  22,  and  127,  points  2 and  5. 
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26.  Third,  this  study  affirms  that  Christian  morality,  understood  both  in  terms  of  discernment 
and  activity  in  relationships,  should  always  be  understood  in  light  of  the  unavoidable 
limitations  of  the  physical  world  and  the  eschatological  hope  of  the  ultimate  realization  of 
the  reign  of  God  with  the  following  provisions: 

a.  Since  a person’s  self-understanding  as  having  a meaningful  and  purposeful  life  is 
dependent  on  the  extent  to  which  he  or  she  believes  that  he  or  she  is  realizing 
goodness,  human  moral  discernment  and  activity  are  characterized  by  the  hope 
that  what  is  done  does  in  fact  contribute  to  that  realization  of  goodness. 

b.  For  the  Christian,  this  hope  is  a hope  for  the  end  of  inhumanity,  injustice  and 
suffering  in  the  world  through  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.31 

c.  This  hope,  together  with  the  brokenness  that  plagues  human  existence  and 
activity,  means  that  all  moral  discernment,  judgment  and  action  is  necessarily 
conditioned  by  the  fact  that,  though  one  hopes  otherwise,  one  may  nonetheless 
be  wrong. 

d.  Consequently,  this  study  is  characterized  by  a humility  that  seeks  first  to 
understand  why  and  how  people  engage  in  moral  discernment.  Real  insight  into 
this  why  and  how  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  moralism,  i.e.,  the 
destructive  division  of  people  into  them  and  us,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the 
demonic  and  the  truly  human,  the  damned  and  the  chosen,  and  so  on.  From  this 
insight,  it  is  hoped,  will  flow  instead  a readiness  to  agree  to  love  even  those  who 
differ  from  one’s  own  moral  point  of  view,  especially  where  no  conclusive 
argument  exists  for  one  or  other  position.  This  love,  it  is  hoped,  will  likewise  be  a 
humble  love,  characterized  as  a genuine  willingness  to  appreciate  the  other  as  one 
like  oneself,  seeking  the  realization  of  God’s  reign  of  goodness  in  the  world. 

Method:  The  Case  Study  Approach 

27.  In  order  to  determine  the  causative  factors  of  division  on  issues  of  moral  discernment  in 
and  between  churches,  a case  study  approach  was  employed.  This  approach  is  in  line  with 
the  methodological  assumptions  outlined  above  in  that  it  aims  to  derive  an  inductive 
description  of  the  sources  of  morality  that  people  appeal  to  in  moral  discernment  as  well 
as  an  account  of  the  causative  factors  of  difference  and  division. 

28.  Four  cases  were  written  based  on  contemporary  church-dividing  moral  issues.  The  aim  of 
the  cases  was  to  present  a narrative  representation  of  debates  around  particular  moral 
issues  that  provide  an  accurate  depiction  of  the  different  positions  in  the  debate,  the 
sources  of  morality  to  which  they  appeal,  and  the  kinds  of  moral  reasoning  they  employ. 
These  positions  were  represented  by  various  characters  in  the  fictional  narratives  that 
open  each  case  study. 

29.  The  first  phase  of  the  case  study  process  involved  submitting  the  case  studies  to  small 
groups  comprised  of  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  for  Faith  and  Order.  These 
groups  were  asked  to  analyze  the  case  studies  and  to  identify  and  explore  the  causative 
factors  that  contributed  to  misunderstanding,  difference,  and  discord.  These  results 
provided  the  initial  findings  of  the  study,  which  were  compiled  into  a supporting 
document  for  the  cases  studies  that  discussed  the  various  sources  to  which  people 
appealed  and  the  differences  in  forms  and  styles  of  moral  discernment.  In  a second  phase, 


31  Ibid.,  par.  52. 
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the  case  studies  were  distributed  to  volunteer  participants  at  university  faculties  in  a 
number  of  countries.  These  volunteers  organised  analyses  of  these  case  studies  with 
groups  of  students  and  reported  their  findings.  For  the  most  part,  this  second  phase 
confirmed  the  findings  of  the  first  phase  and  offered  nuanced  insight  into  several  of  the 
categories.  The  combined  result  of  both  phases  is  presented  in  this  document. 


II.  SOURCES  FOR  MORAL  DISCERNMENT 

30.  The  task  of  moral  discernment  is  a complicated  process  through  which  churches, 
communities,  and  individuals  consider  and  analyze  a moral  challenge  and  seek  to  find  an 
answer  in  a responsible  manner.  For  Christians,  moral  discernment  also  involves  a desire 
to  act  in  agreement  with  their  belief.  Engaging  in  a process  of  moral  discernment  implies, 
therefore,  taking  recourse  to  a wide  variety  of  sources,  some  of  which  originate  from 
what  might  be  considered  typical  Christian  or  faith  related  sources,  while  others  might  be 
used  by  all  who  engage  in  moral  decision-making.  Whereas  churches  would  agree  on  the 
existence  of  these  sources,  they  might  differ  in  the  authority  attached  to  them,  and, 
depending  on  the  moral  dilemma  being  confronted,  on  the  way  in  which  they  should  be 
used.32  Therefore,  the  listing  of  the  sources  below  is  neither  exhaustive,  nor  intended  to 
rank  sources’  relative  authority  in  a definitive  hierarchy.  What  follows  is  a description  of  a 
variety  of  sources  that  faith  communities  consult  when  engaging  in  moral  discernment. 

A.  Faith  sources  for  moral  discernment 

31.  Faith  sources  here  denote  those  sources  that  are  authoritative  for  Christians  in  ways  not 
necessarily  shared  by  others. 

a.  Scripture 

32.  Holy  Scripture  is  an  essential  source  for  moral  discernment  in  all  the  churches.  Scripture 
never  stands  alone  and  is  always  interpreted  within  the  life  of  the  Church.  Within  the 
Church  there  are  different  ways  of  reading  the  Scriptures  and  different  hermeneutical 
keys  for  opening  them  up.  These  include  exegesis,  historical  critical  method,  semantics, 
and  so  on.  There  are  also  different  ways  of  using  scripture:  either  as  starting  point  or  as 
secondary  source  after  a social  analysis,  for  example.  The  ways  in  which  the  Scriptures 
are  used  in  relation  to  issues  of  moral  discernment  are  not  all  the  same,  even  though  all 
the  churches  agree  in  turning  to  Scripture  for  wisdom  on  moral  and  ethical  issues. 

b.  Tradition 

33.  The  word  “tradition”  refers  to  that  which  has  been  handed  on.  In  1963  Faith  and  Order 
stipulated  distinctions  between  the  terms  “Tradition,”  “tradition,”  and  “traditions.”  At 
that  time,  “Tradition”  was  defined  as  the  “Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  and  by  the  Church,  Christ  himself  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church.”  The 
lower-case,  “tradition,”  was  defined  as  the  “traditionary  process,”  or  the  process  of 
handing  on  the  community’s  beliefs  and  practices.  Finally,  “traditions”  was  defined  as  the 


32  While  each  of  these  sources  has  generated  their  own  bodies  of  scholarship,  the  brief 
descriptions  present  here  represent  a necessarily  succinct  identification  of  the  source  for 
purposes  of  establishing  a common  vocabulary  for  this  text. 
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different  denominations  or  “confessional  traditions.”33  Consequently  those  churches 
that  recogni2e  Scripture  as  the  exclusive  source  of  Christian  life  would  agree  that  they 
also  use  some  kind  of  tradition  or  authorities  from  the  past  (especially  their  own 
confessional  past)  for  consulting  within  the  process  of  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

c.  Holy  Spirit 

34.  All  churches  believe  in  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  individuals,  as  well  as  in  the 

community,  as  a source  and  assistant  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  Churches 
might  differ  in  the  ways  in  which  they  identify  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  some 
churches,  it  is  understood  that  the  Holy  Spirit  might  ‘inspire’  a particular  individual  with 
wisdom,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  church  community  needs  to  listen.  For  some,  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  best  discerned  and  encountered  in  the  gathering  of  the  faithful,  at  a 
congregational  meeting  or  Synod.  Others,  again,  hold  that  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the 
whole  church,  but  that  those  who  exercise  oversight  or  exercise  teaching  authority  have  a 
special  role  in  discerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  determining  the 
corresponding  binding  force  of  a certain  doctrine.  All  believe,  however,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  assist  God’s  people  to  discern,  develop  and  possibly  even  reconsider  moral 
convictions,  as  was,  for  example,  the  case  with  regard  to  slavery. 

d.  Teaching  authority 

35.  All  the  churches  have  some  form  of  teaching  authority,  which  has  the  responsibility  to 
preserve  the  faith  in  moral  convictions,  determine  the  binding  force  of  a doctrine,  and 
consequently  identify  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  diversity  on  a given  moral  issue  is 
possible.  This  teaching  authority,  however,  has  different  forms  and  bears  different  weight 
in  the  different  churches  (e.g.  magisterium,  synods,  presbyteries,  general  assemblies). 

e.  Spirituality 

36.  In  all  churches,  prayer  plays  an  important  role  in  decision-making,  whether  at  the 

individual  or  communal  level,  and  prayer  is  a central  aspect  of  moral  discernment  in  the 
churches.  For  some,  this  will  be  experienced  most  profoundly  when  one  Christian  falls 
on  his  or  her  knees  to  seek  the  guidance  of  God  in  a very  difficult  situation,  demanding  a 
moral  answer.  For  some,  the  moral  principles  of  the  faith  are  carried  within  forms  of 
common  prayer  and  liturgy.  These  both  express  and  shape  the  kinds  of  decisions  that  are 
made.  Liturgy  and  hymnody  are  the  living  memory  of  the  church  and  they  exercise  a 
powerful  authority  in  which  the  wisdom  of  the  faith  becomes  part  of  the  memory.  Given 
that  the  paschal  mystery  is  central  to  most  Christian  worship  and  liturgy,  it  can  be  said 
that  because  Christian  spirituality  commemorates  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  a fundamentally  ethical  spirituality,  calling  Christians  to  an  imitation  of 
Christ’s  self-sacrificing  love.34 

£ Church  culture  (customs,  habits,  identity) 

37.  In  addition  to  the  shared  doctrines  and  practices  that  define  each  of  the  Christian 

traditions,  a church  community — either  in  a geographical  region  and/ or  across  regions — 


33  Patrick  C.  Rodger/Lukas  Vischer  (eds.).  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order. 
The  Report  from  Montreal  1963,  p.50 

34  Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology,  par.  127  point  3. 
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often  has  additional  unwritten  or  unofficial  practices,  beliefs,  or  values  that  reflect  a 
particular  ecclesial  culture  or  ethos.  This  church  culture  may,  at  times,  be  deeply 
influenced  by  the  broader  culture  within  which  a Christian  community  lives;  however,  at 
other  times,  a community’s  church  culture  may  contrast  sharply  with  the  broader 
culture’s  norms  and  customs.  In  the  context  of  moral  discernment,  members  of  a church 
may  appeal  to  ‘the  way  they  do  things’  or  to  their  church’s  culture  as  a source  for 
responding  to  moral  issues. 

B.  Human  reason  and  other  sapiential35  sources  for  moral  discernment 

38.  Churches  not  only  use  what  may  be  called  faith  related  sources,  but  also  other  sources  of 

authority  that  are,  indeed,  neither  particular  to  specific  church  communities,  nor 
exclusively  Christian,  but  which  Christians  believe  are  sources  through  which  the  wisdom 
of  God  may  be  discerned,  and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  at  work  as  well. 

a.  Reason 

39.  Human  reason  is  required  for  moral  discernment  in  general.  Any  act  of  moral  decision- 

making involves  the  faculty  of  reason.  However,  in  some  cases,  reason  is  given  a 
particular  authority.  The  authority  of  reason  derives  from  two  distinct,  though 
compatible,  arguments.  First,  the  ‘reasonableness’  of  an  argument  is  reflected  in  its  logic, 
cohesiveness,  cogency,  and  so  on.  Second,  the  human  faculty  of  reason,  the  ability  to 
think  rationally,  is  understood  as  a central  aspect  of  human  nature  that  was  created  by 
God. 

40.  Though  all  the  churches  accept  that  reason  is  central  to  moral  decision-making,  they  may 

differ  in  the  relevance  and  weight  they  give  to  the  use  of  reason  relative  to  other  sources 
of  authority.  Some  would  identify  reason  as  authoritative,  arguing  that  it  is  God  who  has 
given  us  our  rational  nature,  and  who  has  made  creation  in  such  a way  that  it  conforms 
to  patterns  that  can  be  rationally  discerned.  For  others,  reason  is  to  be  used  with  much 
caution,  and  always  in  the  context  of  faith.  For  others,  again,  human  reason  is  not  always 
to  be  trusted,  because  of  human  sin  and  our  capacity  for  self-deception. 

b.  Natural  law 

41 . A specific  instance  of  the  appeal  to  the  authority  of  reason  is  found  in  the  theory  of 

natural  law.  Natural  law  draws  its  moral  authority  from  the  claim  that  human  beings, 
endowed  with  reason  and  free  choice,  can  participate  in  the  eternal  law  that  constitutes 
God’s  rational  plan  for  creation.  It  is  called  ‘law,’  precisely,  to  denote  the  claimed 
authority  of  the  moral  precepts  derived  from  the  application  by  reason  of  the  principles 
of  practical  rationality,  insofar  as  these  precepts  are  seen  to  participate  in  the  eternal  law. 
These  precepts  are  further  held  to  be  knowable  and  binding  for  all  human  beings  because 
all  human  beings  have  both  a natural  inclination  to  the  good  and  particular  goods,  and 
the  faculty  of  practical  rationality.  This  fundamental  inclination  and  the  faculty  of  human 
reason  enable  human  beings,  first,  to  recognize,  and,  secondly,  to  articulate  as  normative 
that  which  is  good  for  human  flourishing.  There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a great 
deal  of  debate  about  how  and  whether  the  natural  law  should  be  applied  in  concrete 


35  Sapiential  here  denotes  sources  of  moral  relevance  that  derive  from  human  attributes  and 
capacities. 
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moral  issues.  Often  these  differences  on  how  the  natural  law  should  be  applied  are 
heavily  influenced  by  different  styles  of  moral  reasoning. 

c.  Moral  Reasoning 

42.  Moral  reasoning  concerns  the  methods  that  one  applies  in  assessing  a moral  issue.  There 

are  various  methods  of  moral  reasoning  at  one’s  disposal.  Typically  these  are  categorized 
into  three  groups:  those  that  focus  on  questions  of  the  actors  intentions  and  character 
(virtue  ethics);  those  that  focus  on  the  moral  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  actions  in 
themselves  (deontological  ethics);  and  those  that  focus  on  the  consequences  or  outcomes 
of  an  action  (teleological  or  consequentialist  ethics).36  These  methods  of  moral  reasoning 
have,  over  time,  developed  into  distinct  schools  of  thought  in  their  own  right  and  people 
may  appeal  to  the  apparent  authority  of  a well-established  school  or  prominent  thinker  as 
a source  of  moral  discernment.  Sometimes,  this  can  be  done  in  an  uncritical,  axiomatic 
way,  such  as  an  appeal  to  Immanuel  Kant’s  categorical  imperative  as  an  authoritative 
source.  At  other  times,  engaging  critically  with  this  body  of  knowledge,  worked  out  over 
thousands  of  years,  can  be  very  fruitful  in  obtaining  a better  understanding  concerning 
what  is  at  stake  in  a particular  moral  situation  and  a useful  aid  to  moral  discernment. 

d.  Natural,  Social,  and  Human  Sciences 

43.  Science  may  include  natural,  social  and  human  sciences.  Just  as  science  has  challenged 
some  of  the  aspects  of  Christian  faith,  and  led  to  their  critical  reappraisal  and  valuable 
theological  reflection — concerning,  for  example,  the  place  of  the  Earth  in  the  universe — 
so  too,  new  findings  of  science  concerning,  among  other  things,  gender  and  sexuality, 
moral  culpability,  human  impact  on  the  environment,  the  causes  of  violence,  the  nature 
of  mental  and  physical  illness,  as  well  as  possible  cures,  and  so  on,  call  for  theological  and 
moral  reflection.  Development  in  these  sciences  can  present  new  moral  challenges. 
Sometimes,  the  findings  of  science  may  be  appealed  to  in  a normative  ethical  manner; 
sciences  sometimes  claim  to  show  not  only  what  is  done  or  what  can  be  done  but  also 
what  ought  to  be  done.  More  often,  however,  they  form  the  data  for  moral  discernment 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  in  light  of  what  is  known  from  science.  Thus,  the  findings 
of  the  sciences  may  also  assist  churches  or  individuals  in  the  moral  discernment  process. 
Disciplines  like  biology,  economics,  psychology,  sociology,  medicine,  and  anthropology 
have  enormous  potential  to  contribute  to  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  As 
Christians  evaluate  scientific  developments  through  the  lens  of  their  faith,  they  often 
adopt  different  approaches  in  using  them. 

e.  Conscience 

44.  The  term  “conscience”  is  used  in  non-Christian  and  even  non-religious  contexts,  but  it 
also  has  explicitly  Christian  meanings.  In  the  context  of  moral  decision-making, 
“conscience”  is  used  in  at  least  three  different  ways,  all  of  which  pertain  generally  to  a 
moral  sense  or  awareness  internal  to  human  persons.  First,  conscience  sometimes  refers 
to  a human  being’s  capacity  to  will  the  good,  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  and  accept 
responsibility  for  a course  of  action.  A second  usage  stems  from  references  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  the  moral  law  written  on  human  beings’  hearts,  and  thus 


36  Various  combinations  also  exist.  For  example,  rule  utilitarianism  focuses  on  maximizing  the 
goodness  of  the  outcomes  (and  is  in  this  sense  teleological)  but  proscribes  certain  means  to 
achieve  those  outcomes  (and  is  in  this  sense  deontological). 
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refers  to  a person’s  God-given  awareness  of  right  and  wrong.  A third  meaning  of 
conscience  is  manifest  in  common  parlance,  where  it  refers  to  honoring  deeply-held 
moral  convictions  (e.g.,  being  a ‘prisoner  of  conscience’). 

f.  Experience 

45.  The  lived  experience  of  individuals  and  groups  direcdy  involved  in  particular  moral  issues 

is  a critical  component  of  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  It  can  affect  how  people 
perceive,  understand,  and  define  the  problem,  as  well  as  what  they  understand  to  be  at 
stake  in  the  moral  issue.  For  some,  experience  can  make  a problem  life-threatening  or 
life-affirming  in  such  a way  that  it  compels  action,  possibly  even  to  the  point  of  self- 
sacrifice.  Experience  can  give  false  perspectives  or  even  prejudices;  but  experience,  well 
interpreted  (often  with  the  wise  direction  of  others)  can  be  an  important  source  for  moral 
discernment.  For  some  Christians,  and  indeed  perhaps  for  all  in  certain  ways,  it  is  into 
their  own  experience  that  God  speaks.  Respect  for  and  listening  to  the  experiences  of 
others  (particularly  those  who  have  very  different  lives  from  our  own)  can  radically  effect 
our  discernment  of  moral  issues.  Human  experience  has  always  to  be  interpreted  (like  a 
living  document),  but  it  can  often  be  a place  of  revelation. 

g.  Civil  La  w and  Human  rights 

46.  Civil  law  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  human  beings  govern  behavior.  Different  countries 
have  different  legal  systems  and  different  laws  in  place  to  govern  a vast  array  of  activities 
that  are  morally  relevant.  In  addition,  international  law  and  legal  instruments,  such  as 
multinational  agreements,  govern  relationships  that  can  also  have  moral  consequences. 
Since  laws  are  intended  to  govern  moral  behavior,  they  are  often  appealed  to  as  if  all  laws 
are  always  and  everywhere  morally  binding.  For  example,  a person  might  say  that 
something  should  not  be  done  because  it  is  illegal.  More  nuanced  approaches  to  the  law 
recognize  laws  as  codifications  of  human  moral  wisdom,  but  not  as  immutable  or 
incontrovertible.  Either  way,  laws  and  legal  language  frequently  find  their  way  into  moral 
discourse  and  discernment. 

47.  Some  kinds  of  legal  instruments  do  not  so  much  regulate  specific  activities,  as  offer  a 

normative  moral  vision  of  how  activities  should  be  regulated  by  governments  and  their 
laws.  This  is  typical  of  the  language  found  in  national  constitutions,  bills  of  rights,  and 
international  documents  like  the  United  Nations’  1948  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  and  the  1966  Covenants  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  and  on  Economic,  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights.  Human  rights,  together  with  associated  concepts  like  human  dignity, 
are  internationally  endorsed  standards  that  reflect  inalienable  rights  due  to  individuals 
based  on  a recognition  of  their  status  as  human  beings,  and  that  are  assumed  to 
contribute  to  human  flourishing.  In  moral  discernment,  some  will  recognize  their 
Christian  beliefs  as  expressed  in  human  rights  language;  others  will  appeal  to  human 
rights  because  they  hold  the  status  of  regional  or  international  law  and/or  authority. 

While  some  highlight  the  rights  of  individuals,  others  point  more  to  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  related  to  human  rights. 

h.  Culture  and  cultural  artifacts  (and language) 

48.  The  social  structures,  language,  narratives,  values,  practices,  and  works  of  art  that 
together  constitute  a culture  or  cultural  heritage  have  an  inescapable  impact  on  a society’s 
members.  More  specifically,  the  surrounding  culture  influences  persons  and  communities 
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engaged  in  moral  decision-making  in  both  subde,  and  profound  ways,  influencing  not 
only  people’s  beliefs  about  what  is  right  and  wrong,  or  good  and  bad,  but  also  about 
what  is  even  a moral  issue  or  problem.  In  addition,  people  frequently  appeal  to  elements 
and  artifacts  of  a culture  (e.g.,  civic  rituals  or  works  of  literature)  as  being  authoritative 
sources  for  moral  decision-making.  Christians,  too,  may  find  valuable  sources  for  moral 
discernment  within  their  local  culture.  Yet,  Christians  may  also  encounter  moral 
dilemmas  where  the  expectations  of  their  culture  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  their  faith 
community,  thus  making  it  important  to  recognize  and  differentiate  this  source. 

III.  CAUSATIVE  FACTORS  OF  THE  DISAGREEMENTS  BETWEEN  AND 
WITHIN  CHURCHES 

49.  The  case  study  approach  employed  in  this  study  (as  described  in  paragraphs  9 and  27-29) 
yielded  two  categories  of  factors  that  typically  contribute  to  disagreement.  The  first 
category  includes  social  and  ecclesial  factors  that  shape  and  affect  communication.  The 
second  category  includes  factors  stemming  from  different  approaches  to  moral 
discernment.  The  discussion  of  each  factor  will  address  how  it  can  contribute  to 
confusion  and  misunderstanding,  followed  by  an  example  presented  in  a grey  box,  and 
concluding  with  a suggestion  for  consideration  by  those  engaged  in  moral  discernment. 

A.  Social  and  Ecclesial  Factors  that  Shape  and  Affect  Communication 

50.  Conflicts  over  moral  issues  are  often  affected  by  social  and  ecclesial  factors  (e.g.  tradition, 
culture,  interpretation,  experience)  that  contribute  to  misunderstanding  and 
disagreement.  It  is  neither  possible,  nor  always  desirable,  to  eliminate  these  factors. 
Nevertheless,  increased  awareness  of  them  and  how  they  shape  and  affect 
communication  can  lead  to  more  effective  ways  of  discussing  and  negotiating  moral 
differences  that  allow  participants  to  recognize  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  other, 
while  engaging  in  meaningful  dialogue  about  the  substantive  points  of  disagreement. 

1.  Influence  of  Historical  and  Cultural  Contexts 

51.  Moral  discernment  is  a uniquely  human  activity  that  is  associated  with  the  human 
capacity  to  take  cognizance  of,  reflect  upon,  and  act  in  the  world.  As  people  engage  in 
the  process  of  moral  discernment  they  are  inevitably  influenced  by  historical,  cultural, 
and  other  contextual  factors.  This  is  also  true  when  they  do  so  as  representatives  of  their 
churches.  The  human  realities  of  ethnicity,  race,  class,  gender,  disability,  and  personal 
experience,  for  example,  shape  not  only  a person’s  identity  but  also  her  or  his  moral 
perspective.  People’s  locations  in  the  world  shape  how  they  are  treated,  what  they 
experience,  how  they  learn  to  think,  and  even  how  they  live  out  their  Christian  faith. 
There  is  no  abstract  ‘view  from  nowhere’  and  all  who  seek  to  discern  what  is  right  are 
shaped  by  the  view  their  position  in  the  world  gives  them. 


Box  #1:  When  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  debated  the  ‘Accra 
Confession,’  although  all  delegates  came  from  the  Reformed  tradition,  they  varied  in  their 
support  of  whether  or  not  they  agreed  that  neoliberal  globalization  was  “sin.”  Delegates 
who  supported  neoliberal  globalization  were  primarily  from  wealthy,  developed  countries 
in  the  Global  North  where  capitalism  and  neoliberal  globalization  have  not  only 
generated  great  amounts  of  wealth  but  they  also  play  a strong  role  in  shaping  domestic 
and  foreign  policy  (particularly  related  to  economic  aid  and  poverty  relief).  However, 
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many  delegates  from  the  global  South  have  had  a very  different  experience  of  neoliberal 
globalization  and  share  the  criticism  of  neoliberal  globalization  expressed  in  the  Accra 
Confession.  For  many  of  the  delegates  from  the  global  South,  their  experience  of 
neoliberal  globalization  has  been  one  of  neocolonialism  and  continued  exploitation 
leading  to  impoverishment.  In  this  situation,  people’s  cultural  context  and  personal 
experience  influenced  their  assessment  of  the  morality  of  neoliberal  globalization. 


52.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Develop  an  increased  attention  to  how  one’s  own  historical  and  cultural  context 

and  experience  affects  one’s  position  on  controversial  issues.  Seek  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  respect 
the  influence  of  similar factors  on  others’  positions  in  order  to  increase  empathy  and  deepen  recognition  of 
our  common  humanity. 

2.  Differing  Understanding  of  What  is  at  Stake 

53.  In  some  situations,  communication  fails  and  tensions  arise  because  different  groups  or 
persons  understand  what  is  at  stake  in  different  ways.  In  some  cases,  the  discrepancy 
arises  when  two  or  more  groups  or  individuals  frame,  understand,  or  label  the  same 
situation  in  radically  different  ways.  Different  accounts  of  what  is  at  stake  in  a particular 
situation  might  reflect  different  ways  in  which  actors  use  or  are  influenced  by  various 
sources. 

54.  In  other  cases,  people  engaged  in  dialogue  may  use  shared  terms  but  hold  radically 
different  understandings  of  the  meaning  of  those  terms.  Different  understandings  of  the 
problem  might  result  in  people  talking  past  each  other  instead  of  talking  with  each  other. 
In  such  situations,  the  real  differences  are  rooted  in  preconceived  definitions  of  the  terms 
of  the  debate. 

55.  Agreeing  to  a shared  understanding  of  the  problem  contributes  to  the  possibility  of 
meaningful  dialogue.  Sometimes,  when  a shared  understanding  of  the  problem  is 
impossible,  the  conversation  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  can  lead  to  increased  clarity 
about  the  problem  when  it  helps  people  gain  a more  accurate  understanding  of  the 
position  and  argument  of  the  other  side. 


Box  #2:  Controversies  have  arisen  in  traditionally  Orthodox  territories  when  evangelical 
churches  have  moved  in  with  an  aim  toward  “evangelizing”  the  local  populations  after 
the  fall  of  communism.  Many  Orthodox,  however,  understand  such  evangelical  activities 
as  “proselytism.”  The  label  of  “proselytism”  versus  “evangelism”  signifies  the  conflicting 
accounts  of  what  is  at  stake  in  this  scenario.  Evangelical  missionaries  see  people  who,  in 
their  understanding,  have  not  been  taught  the  gospel  and  are  not  practicing  a Christian 
life.  Out  of  concern  for  their  neighbor  and  from  evangelical  zeal,  they  want  to  respond  to 
God’s  call  in  Mt.  28,  and  do  so  in  a way  that  reflects  their  church  culture.  Orthodox,  in 
contrast,  see  a group  of  Christian  outsiders  moving  into  their  territory  who  are  seeking  to 
convert  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  to  a foreign  form  of  Christianity,  sometimes 
using  immoral  methods,  and  who  are  introducing  ways  of  thinking  and  practicing 
Christianity  that  are  inconsistent  with  the  ecclesial  ethos,  or  church  culture,  of 
Orthodoxy.  While  both  the  Evangelicals  and  the  Orthodox  are  acting  out  of  a genuine 
desire  to  enhance  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  people,  their  sharply  different  accounts 
of  what  the  issue  is  (evangelism  v.  proselytism),  tends  to  preclude  their  acknowledgement 
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of  this  shared  concern,  and  to  entrench  them  in  positions  that  lack  the  common  language 
necessary  for  authentic  dialogue. 


56.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Carefully  reflect  on  the  terms,  definitions,  and  presuppositions  that  they  are  using 
to  frame  their  understanding  of  the  problem  in  order  to  adequately  identify  what  is  “at  stake  ” in  a given 
situation.  In  dialogue,  they  should  then  seek  to  reflect  on  the  same  issues  from  the  other’s  perspective  and 
search  for  a common  language  that  expresses  what  is  at  stake.  In  this  process,  they  should  identify  shared 
concerns  that  provide  a foundation  for  mutually  respectful  dialogue.  In  addition,  those  involved  need  to 
acknowledge  the  role  that  a church’s  culture  or  ethos  plays  in  how  problems  are  perceived,  and  in  how 
appropriate  responses  are  developed  and  assessed. 

3.  Emotional  Intensity  of  Moral  Issues 

57.  Experiences  and  expressions  of  emotion  are  an  intrinsic  aspect  of  dialogue  and  debate 
about  moral  issues.  Emotional  knowledge  can  be  an  expression  of  human  intuition;  it  can 
also  be  an  expression  of  knowledge  that  grows  out  of  personal  experience.  In  many 
situations  in  which  emotional  intensity  is  expressed,  it  can  have  the  positive  effect  of 
creating  awareness  that  there  is  a moral  issue  at  stake,  as  well  as  an  awareness  of  the 
depth  of  the  problem. 

58.  Attitudes  about  emotion  are  often  culturally  marked,  such  that  people  from  different 
cultural  backgrounds  may  possess  different  levels  of  comfort  or  understanding  of  the 
appropriateness  of  emotional  intensity  or  expression  as  an  aspect  of  moral  discernment. 
These  differing  attitudes  about  emotion  can  generate  cross-cultural  misunderstandings 
and  tensions. 

59.  Church-dividing  moral  issues  are  often  issues  that  evoke  strong  emotional  responses, 
even  as  those  responses  are  expressed  in  a wide  variety  of  culturally  distinct  ways.  One 
factor  that  many  church-dividing  issues  share  is  a connection  to  personal  identity.  Issues 
of  personal  conduct  are  highly  emotional  issues  precisely  because  they  are  rooted  in 
people’s  experience,  and  because  they  relate  both  to  an  understanding  of  self  and  to  one’s 
understanding  of  salvation.  The  emotional  investment  associated  with  identity  and 
salvation  can  impact  the  intensity  with  which  people  believe  in  the  correctness  of  their 
moral  beliefs. 

60.  Sometimes,  this  emotional  intensity  can  complicate  and  even  obstruct  the  process  of 
dialogue.  At  other  times,  to  the  extent  that  emotion  underpins  the  human  capacity  to 
develop  and  express  empathy  and  compassion,  it  can  also  play  a positive  role  in  building 
relationships  and  understanding  across  lines  of  difference.  When  empathy  enables 
movement  toward  tolerance  and  the  willingness  to  live  with  ambiguity  in  the  midst  of 
human  brokenness,  it  can  function  as  an  important  aspect  of  building  moral  community. 


Box  #3:  Debates  over  slavery,  the  role  of  women  in  the  church,  and  homosexuality  are 
three  classic  examples  of  moral  issues  that  have  caused  rifts  within  and  between 
churches.  Debates  over  each  of  these  issues  are  particularly  emotionally  charged  because 
the  moral  question  at  stake  is  rooted  in  deeply  personal  experiences  of  human  identity, 
human  dignity,  and  salvation,  at  least  for  some  of  the  participants  involved.  Each  of  these 
debates  has  involved  emotionally  charged  arguments  and  testimonies  that  can  make  the 
possibility  of  constructive  dialogue  difficult  for  some  and  devastating  for  others. 
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Righteous  indignation  at  the  treatment  of  slaves  and  slave  uprisings,  for  example,  helped 
to  establish  that  there  was  a problem  in  the  first  place.  Similarly,  the  ability  to  empathize 
with  those  in  such  situations  contributed  to  finding  resolutions.  The  real  challenge  faced 
by  churches  over  moral  discernment  on  emotionally  charged  topics  underscores  both  the 
potential  for  disagreements  to  escalate  quickly,  and  the  need  for  Christians  to  take 
seriously  the  emotional  intensity  that  can  attend  the  process  of  moral  discernment. 


61.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Recognise  and  identify  the  ways  in  which  moral  issues  may  affect  people  at  a 
personal  level,  whether  that  be  in  terms  of  personal  identity  or  their  understanding  of  salvation.  Recognise 
that  those  with  whom  one  disagrees  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  seek  to  talk  with  them  in  the 
spirit  of <( agape”  as  witnessed  through  the  life  of  Christ.  Search  for  ways  in  which  the  emotional  quality  of 
an  issue  can  help  to  identify  the  problem  and  evoke  empathy. 

4.  Cultural  protocol  in  deba  ting  moral  concerns 

62.  Misunderstandings  of  cultural  norms  in  debating  moral  issues  can  lead  to  breakdown  and 
division  when  parties  around  a table  come  from  different  cultures.  These  cultures  may  be 
ecclesial  or  social.  The  social  and  the  ecclesial  dimensions  may  also  overlap,  such  as  when 
members  of  a particular  church  from  one  part  of  the  world,  governed  by  its  own  cultural 
norms,  speak  to  members  of  the  same  church  from  a different  part  of  the  world.  As  a 
result,  attention  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  main  points  of  the  issue.  Such  culturally 
defined  misunderstandings  can  take  two  forms:  those  that  arise  from  the  style  of 
engagement,  and  those  that  arise  from  the  approach  to  reaching  a decision. 

63.  Many  different  cultures  have  different  protocols  regarding  the  style  with  which  a debate 

should  be  conducted.  In  some,  demonstration  of  emotions  is  not  only  acceptable  but  is 
essential  if  one  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Displays  of  anger,  standing  on  one’s  dignity,  and 
even  insults  are  quite  acceptable  in  some  cultures,  whilst,  in  others,  such  behavior  is 
deemed  irrational,  confrontational,  and  rude.  When  these  two  worlds  collide,  effective 
communication  is  often  impossible,  ending  in  dismissals  of  the  other  party  as  unworthy 
of  further  engagement. 

64.  Many  different  cultures  and  political  communities  have  different  protocols  regarding  how 

a decision  should  be  reached,  which  affects  how  they  engage  in  moral  debates.  For  some 
cultures,  a decision  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  consensus.  This  means  listening  carefully  to 
what  each  party  has  to  say  and  slowly  constructing  a position  that  takes  all  views  into 
account,  such  that  each  feels  they  can  take  ownership  of  the  final  decision  of  the  group. 
Where  no  consensus  is  reached,  no  decision  is  made,  and  dialogue  must  continue.  For 
other  cultures,  a decision  is  reached  once  there  is  majority  support  for  a particular 
position.  The  minority  is  expected  to  accept  this  as  the  will  of  the  group.  In  still  other 
cultures,  the  final,  decision-making  authority  is  given  to  a person  or  group  of  persons 
who  are  deemed  to  hold  a leadership  position.  The  members  of  the  group  are  expected 
to  follow  the  leader’s  decision.  The  degree  of  consultation  with  other  members  in  which 
the  leadership  is  expected  to  engage  can  vary  widely.  When  members  of  different 
communities  meet,  for  example,  a consensus  community  and  a democratic  community, 
conflict  and  division  can  arise  when  a decision  is  arrived  at  in  a manner  that  is  counter- 
cultural  for  the  other  party. 


Box  #4:  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  understanding  the  origins  of  humankind,  the 
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migrations  of  human  beings  all  over  the  globe,  and  genetic  diseases  through  the  use  of 
human  genetic  material.  However,  conflicts  have  arisen  regarding  how  this  genetic 
material  may  be  harvested,  stored  and  used  for  further  research.  One  such  conflict  has  to 
do  with  cultural  norms  regarding  decision-making  on  moral  questions.  In  many 
democratic  cultures,  today,  the  right  of  the  individual  to  decide  about  issues  that  affect 
their  own  body  and  person  is  widely  accepted.  The  widespread  use  of  ‘informed  consent’ 
in  adult  biomedical  ethics  in  many  such  countries  exemplifies  this.  However,  in  many 
genetically  related  communities  in  these  same  countries,  such  decisions  are  not  up  to  the 
individual  as  they  concern  ‘genetic  information’  that  belongs  to  the  group.  One’s  DNA, 
can,  in  a sense,  be  seen  to  constitute  part  of  one’s  cultural  as  well  as  of  one’s  biological 
heritage.  As  such,  a decision  to  participate  in  such  research  must  be  reached  by  group 
consensus  or  possibly  through  the  definitive  decision  of  the  group’s  leader.  Researchers 
operating  out  of  a culturally  insensitive  ‘informed  consent’  paradigm  can  unwittingly 
cause  great  division  and  conflict  in  such  communities. 


65.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Become  aware  of  the  cultural  norms  that  define  your  debating  style  and  approach 
to  group  decision-making.  Critically  reflect  on  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  this  style  and  approach. 

Do  the  same  for  the  styles  and  approaches  of  dialogue  partners.  Be  aware  that  different  styles  and 
approaches  may  be  used  by  different  people  in  different  settings,  such  as  work,  home,  and  church.  This 
means  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  agree  on  norms  for  a particular  discussion  than  it  might  at first 
appear.  Take  time  to  discuss  these  matters  openly  with  dialogue  partners  to  enhance  mutual 
understanding  before  embarking  on  discussions  about  moral  issues. 

5.  Different  structural  characteristics  of  churches 

66.  Disagreement  about  moral  issues  is  not  inherently  church-dividing.  In  fact,  some  moral 
issues  allow  for  a diversity  of  responses  without  causing  tensions  between  communities. 
However,  sometimes  it  is  the  case  that  the  way  that  one  communion  allows  for  diversity 
among  its  churches  is  in  conflict  with  the  way  other  communions  understand  the  limits 
of  diversity.  This  discrepancy  may  reveal  ecclesiological  differences  that  relate  to 
authority  and  church  structure.  For  instance,  some  communions  may  allow  for  a limited 
diversity,  leaving  it  to  (local)  communities  to  find  a response  while  accepting  and 
respecting  that  other  communities  might  arrive  at  another  conclusion  and  thus  act 
differendy.  In  other  circumstances,  some  issues  will  not  allow  for  diversity,  because  it  is 
held  that  these  issues  should  not  be  decided  by  groups  within  a community;  instead,  a 
consensus  across  the  whole  church  is  required.  These  scenarios  exist  due  to  different 
intra  and  inter-church  understandings  of  who  has  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
decide.  The  range  of  acceptable  divergence  over  moral  issues  differs  across  churches  as  it 
is  indeed  often  tied  to  their  ecclesiology. 


Box  #5:  In  a dialogue  project  about  “The  Church  local  and  universal”  between 
Protestant  churches,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Old  Catholic  Church  in  The 
Netherlands,  the  question  of  ecclesiology  and  its  implications  for  moral  decision  making 
arose:  the  discussion  focused  on  the  question  whether  topics  such  as  women’s  ordination 
and  ministers  living  in  a publicly  recognized  homosexual  partnership  require  a consensus 
of  the  whole  church  (or  synod),  or  if  for  example  the  synod  could  decide  to  allow  for  it 
while  at  the  same  time  leaving  implementation  up  to  the  local  congregations.  The 
discussion  revealed  that  the  ecclesiology  of  the  Reformed  tradition  - being  more 
congregational  in  nature  — would  allow  for  the  latter,  whereas  for  Roman  Catholics  such 
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a discussion,  because  it  also  involved  ministry,  would  need  to  be  made  by  the  church 
universal  and  would  then  bind  the  whole  church.  What  appeared  first  as  a mere  moral 
decision-making  process,  turned  out  to  have  deeply  ecclesiological  aspects,  which  in  turn 
had  a consequence  for  determining  who  has  the  ecclesiological  authority  to  make  the 
decision. 


67.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Investigate  how  the  ecclesiology  of  a community  or  church  influences  the  decision 
making  process  itself  Determine  who,  with  respect  to  the  moral  issue  at  stake,  has  the  ecclesiological 
authority  to  make  the  decision.  Decide  whether  the  issue  is  of  such  a nature  that  ecclesiological 
implications  are  involved. 

6.  Power 

68.  Conflict  on  moral  questions  is  frequendy  associated  with  issues  of  power.  Human 
persons  are  embedded  in  relationships  characteri2ed  by  differing  degrees  and  kinds  of 
power  associated  with  roles,  affiliations,  and  expectations.  The  result  is  that  persons 
frequently  have  to  negotiate  balances  and  imbalances  of  power  between  persons  and 
groups  in  an  effort  to  discern  the  best  course  of  moral  behavior. 

69.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  power  and  authority.  In  the  Church,  faithful  moral 
discernment  might  become  clouded  by  the  assertion  of  naked  human  political  power,  or 
worse  yet,  human  power  interests  veiled  in  the  language  of  divine  will,  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  on.  This  is  distinct  from  a discernment  that  is  enlightened  by 
assent  to  grace-filled  authorities.  Christians  are  seeking  the  ‘mind  of  Christ’  and  the  ‘will 
of  God,’  not  seeking  to  ‘win’  an  argument.  Identifying  the  individual  and  political  power 
interests  at  stake  in  a moral  issue  is  an  important  step  in  avoiding  uncritical  acceptance  of 
existing  power  relations  as  ‘ordained  by  God’. 


Box  #6:  In  the  context  of  Apartheid  South  Africa,  both  theology  and  morality  were 
strongly  tied  up  with  power  interests  that  manifested  themselves  in  unjust  structures  and 
sometimes  violent  rebellion.  In  1985,  the  Kairos  Document  identified  different  kinds  of 
power  at  work  in  Apartheid  South  Africa.  The  first  of  these  was  ‘State  Theology,’  in 
which  Christian  sources  were  used  to  justify  Apartheid  and  maintain  the  status  quo.  The 
Apartheid  government  styled  itself  as  the  defender  of  Christianity  and  Freedom,  against 
the  atheism  and  totalitarianism  of  Communism.  Secondly,  ‘Church  Theology,’  describes 
the  practice  of  some  churches,  usually  governed  by  whites,  to  spiritual^  Christian  belief 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  appeal  to  concepts  like  non-violence  on  the  other,  to  justify  their 
own  inaction  against  the  injustices  of  Apartheid.  Finally,  the  document  calls  for  a 
‘Prophetic  Theology’  that  challenges  the  abuse  of  power  and  of  theology  by  the  state,  and 
explicitly  identifies  itself  with  the  dormant  power  of  oppressed  peoples.  Such  a theology 
highlights  the  power  of  the  people  to  determine  their  own  destiny  and  not  to  accept  the 
illegitimate  power  of  tyranny.  Thus,  one’s  theological  and  moral  outlook  in  Apartheid 
South  Africa  was  often  a product  of  the  power  interests  with  which  one  identified. 


70.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Engage  in  a power  analysis  of  the  moral  issue  at  hand.  Discern  how  different 
forms  of  power  are  being  engaged  and  whom  the  power  is  being  used  to  benefit.  The  link  between  power 
and  a moral position  may  not  always  be  illegitimate.  The  power  of  the  people  to  resist  unjust  oppression 
by  a minority  is  a good  example.  Nevertheless,  how  this  power  should  be  used  and  the  role  it  should  play 
in  moral  discernment  should  be  critically  and  humbly  examined. 
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7.  Stereotypes 

71.  Stereotypes  are  qualities  assigned  to  groups  of  people  due  to  race,  nationality,  sexual 
orientation  and  so  on.  In  most  cases,  stereotypes  are  perpetuated  by  power  and  status. 
Stereotypes  can  be  used  to  generalize  people’s  behavior  leading  to  discrimination.  They 
carry  with  them  bias,  prejudice,  and  prior  assumptions.  They  can  exaggerate  and  magnify 
differences  between  groups  and  minimize  similarities.  When  moral  issues  are  addressed 
from  a standpoint  of  stereotypes,  there  is  always  the  danger  of  discrimination  and 
stigmatization.  Groups  that  are  socialized  in  ways  that  draw  on  or  perpetuate  stereotypes 
may  fail  to  see  others’  view  points,  thus  failing  to  come  to  terms  with  the  experiences  of 
those  who  are  marginalized. 


Box  #7:  HIV  and  AIDS  are  often  shrouded  in  stereotypical  thinking  that  leave  the 
church  with  judgmental  attitudes  towards  particular  groups  of  people.  Global  responses 
to  the  pandemic  are  also  in  some  cases  driven  by  false  assumptions  and  stereotypes  that 
tend  to  associate  the  disease  with  particular  groups  or  contexts.  Stereotypical  thinking 
around  HIV  and  AIDS  includes:  feminization  of  the  pandemic  (commonly  found  in 
areas  where  more  women  than  men  are  infected  with  the  pandemic);  associating  HIV 
with  gays,  drug  related  behavior,  promiscuity,  and  poverty;  identification  of  HIV  and 
AIDS  as  a neo-colonial  plot  to  control  fertility  in  the  developing  world.  Such  stereotypes 
can  generate  a stigmatizing  process  that  undermines  dialogue  and  creates  negative 
attitudes  towards  others,  leading  to  the  possibility  of  divisions  between  and  within  the 
churches.  These  assumptions  and  stereotypes  also  impacted  churches  in  Africa.  Some 
churches  and  church  members  ostracized  HIV+  people  as  sinful  and  justly  punished  by 
God,  thus  denying  them  the  right  to  belong.  Other  people  left  their  churches  because 
they  felt  stigmatized  and  rejected.  This  rejection  and  ostracism  sometimes  resulted  in  a 
denial  of  a moral  duty  to  care  for  the  sick  and  dying.  While  churches  in  Africa  were 
unable  to  speak  with  unity  on  the  issue  of  HIV  and  AIDS,  many  churches  developed  the 
slogan  “the  church  is  HIV  positive”  in  order  to  show  solidarity  with  each  other  and  with 
those  infected  and  affected  by  the  pandemic. 


72.  Suggestion  for  reflection : Strive  for  an  increased  consciousness  of  the  pervasiveness  and pemiciousness  of 
stereotypes  and  how  they  function  in  moral  debate.  Work  to  minimise  the  influence  of  stereotypes  in 
veiling  issues  of  moral  import.  Seek  to  realise  the  call for  an  all-embracing  church,  which  is  a moral 
obligation  for  every  believer. 

8.  Attitudes  toward  Otherness 

73.  Attitudes  towards  otherness  can  be  seen  in  two  forms  among  groups  of  people;  those 
who  are  generally  open  towards  otherness  and  those  who  often  view  otherness  with 
suspicion  or  believe  the  acceptance  of  difference  will  threaten  their  own  identity.  Positive 
or  negative  views  of  otherness  are  influenced  by  factors  such  as  family  upbringing,  socio- 
cultural conditioning  in  a society,  and  personal  experience.  The  kind  of  socio-cultural 
values  a person  grows  up  with  may  shape  the  way  one  embraces  or  excludes  otherness. 
Churches  can  play  a normative  role  in  either  perpetuating  a negative  attitude  towards 
otherness,  or  helping  people  to  be  more  accepting  and  inclusive.  In  addition,  differing 
attitudes  toward  otherness  can  themselves  become  divisive  within  churches,  with  some 
members  seeking  a more  diverse  and  inclusive  worshipping  community  and  others 
resisting  change  and  difference. 
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Box  #8:  The  damaging  results  of  negative  attitudes  toward  otherness  are  evident  in  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  imperialism  and  colonialism  played  out  in  the  churches  in  Latin 
America,  Asia  and  Africa.  In  most  African  countries,  for  example,  imperialism  and 
colonialism  are  associated  with  the  introduction  of  mission  churches  into  the  continent. 
From  a moral  perspective,  colonizers  and  imperial  powers  often  enforced  their  cultural 
attitudes  and  perspectives  on  local  cultures  in  ways  that  disrespected  the  moral  agency 
and  cultural  habits  and  attitudes  of  local  people.  In  some  cases,  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  was  viewed  as  an  imposition  of  Western  culture  and  a rejection  of  otherness. 
Blocked  by  a mutual  incapacity  to  appreciate  and  embrace  difference,  dialogue  broke 
down  between  Africans  and  Europeans.  Some  Africans  felt  that  the  mission  church  did 
not  effectively  address  their  cultural  context  (language  barriers,  values,  norms,  power, 
customs  and  so  on).  Consequently,  they  left  the  mission  churches  to  start  their  own 
churches  known  as  African  Initiated  Churches  (AIC).  The  problem  here  was  not  the 
Christian  faith,  but  rather  the  perceived  imposition  of  cultural  uniformity  on  the  part  of 
the  mission  churches  that  failed  to  adequately  respect  and  allow  local  practices  to  inform 
church  culture.  This  ongoing  difference  between  the  North  and  South,  continues  to 
cause  divisions  between  and  within  churches  where  decisions  are  seen  to  be  made  by  the 
North  in  matters  that  have  significant  impact  in  the  South. 


74.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Distinguish  between  universal  truth  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  that  can  be 
incarnated.  Diversity  and  otherness  are  intrinsic  aspects  of  the  created  world.  Therefore,  seek  ways  in 
which  affirming  otherness  can  enhance  church  community  and  human  flourishing. 

B.  Factors  Stemming  from  Different  Approaches  to  Moral  Discernment 

75.  In  addition  to  the  social  and  ecclesial  factors  that  shape  and  frame  our  experiences  of 
conflict  over  moral  issues,  there  are  factors  intrinsic  to  the  process  of  moral  discernment 
that  also  contribute  to  disagreement,  both  within  and  between  churches.  The  study 
process  has  revealed  five  main  factors  that,  while  not  independent  of  the  factors 
discussed  above,  are  grounded  in  differences  that  are  based  more  directly  upon  how 
moral  positions  are  developed  and  defended. 

1.  Using  Different  Sources  and  Weighing  them  Differendy 

76.  As  described  in  Section  II  above,  a wide  range  of  sources  are  available  to  those 
engaged  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment.  When  conflicts  over  moral  issues  arise,  one 
common  cause  is  that  those  involved  appeal  to  different  sources  and  attribute  different 
authoritative  weight  to  the  sources  they  are  using.  While  this  factor  sometimes  reflects 
broad  and  long-standing  differences  between  churches  (e.g.,  on  whether  or  to  what 
extent  the  lives  and  writings  of  saints  are  authoritative),  it  also  appears  in  more  subtle 
ways,  even,  within  churches.  The  result  can  be  a deadlock  that  escalates  into  division. 


Box  #9:  In  many  traditions,  suicide  was  regarded  as  a voluntary  act  that  directly  violated 
the  scriptural  commandments  “do  not  kill”  and  “love  your  neighbor  as  yourself.”  This 
led  to  church  law  and  liturgical  practices  prohibiting  a church  funeral  or  burial  for 
persons  who  committed  suicide.  However,  advances  in  medicine  and  mental  health  fields 
have  led  to  a more  nuanced  understanding  of  depression  and  its  impact  on  human 
freedom,  calling  into  question  the  presumed  voluntary  character  of  many  suicides. 
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Increased  attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  experience  of  the  families  of  those  who 
died  through  suicide  and  to  their  pastoral  needs.  The  inclusion  of  these  “new”  sources 
into  the  moral  debate  around  suicide,  as  well  as  changes  to  the  relative  emphasis  of  their 
importance,  has  impacted  discernment  about  what  constitutes  the  “right”  response  to 
suicides.  This  example  illustrates  how  the  openness  to  knowledge  from  new  or  different 
sources,  in  this  case  to  findings  from  natural  and  social  sciences  and  human  experience, 
has  brought  about  a reconsideration  of  the  moral  evaluation  of  suicide  leading  to  a 
revision  of  church  law  and  liturgical  practice. 


77.  Suggestion  for  reflection : Identify  what  sources  are  being  appealed  to  in  different  moral  arguments.  Seek  to 
understand  the  moral  argument  of  that  is  being  made,  even  if  you  disagree  ivith  it.  A.void  accusing  others 
of  simply  dismissing  or  disregarding  certain  authoritative  sources  and  seek  to  help  involved  communities 
recognise  that  appealing  to  different  sources  and  weighing  sources  differently  is  not  necessarily  moral 
relativism,  but  rather  can  be  a reflection  of  the  complexity  and  richness  of  Christian  ethical  reflection. 
Recognising  that  people  make  moral  arguments  in  different  ways  is  an  essential procedural  step  in 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  open  and  productive  dialogue.  It  is  only  when  people  are  able  to  truly 
understand  the  argument  that  their  opponent  is  making  that  they  will  be  able  to  recognise  and  appreciate 
where  their  differences  lie. 

2.  Interpreting  Sources  Differently 

78.  In  addition  to  using  different  sources,  it  is  also  the  case  that  even  when  people 
utilize  the  same  sources  they  often  employ  them  in  different  ways.  The  moment  the  Bible 
is  read,  spoken  aloud,  or  translated  it  enters  the  hermeneutical  realm,  the  realm  of 
interpretation.  Since  scripture  does  not  exist  in  unmediated  forms  — it  is  always  read  and 
translated,  necessarily  interpreted  — the  question  is:  who  and  what  is  mediating  the  text? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is,  of  course,  different  for  different  churches,  communions, 
and  regions  of  the  world  because  each  reading  of  sacred  text  is  mediated  through  a 
variety  of  sources  including  the  church  fathers,  the  magisterium,  science/ reason,  and 
human  experience.  While  the  most  obvious  example  of  this  is  the  use  of  scripture,  it  is 
also  true  with  regards  to  the  use  of  all  sources. 


Box  #10:  In  discussions  on  capital  punishment  among  Christians,  for  example,  all  value 
scripture  and  recognize  it  as  authoritative  in  their  faith;  however,  their  disagreement  over 
whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  should  be  endorsed  as  a properly  Christian  punishment 
today  for  certain  egregious  crimes  stems  from  how  each  of  them  read  the  Bible.  For 
some,  capital  punishment  is  justified  by  appeals  to  multiple  Old  Testament  texts  and  to 
New  Testament  passages  like  Romans  13.  They  argue  that  these  texts,  especially  those  in 
the  New  Testament,  express  timeless  truths  that  Christians  should  support  regardless  of 
shifting  cultural  attitudes  or  other  factors.  For  others,  capital  punishment  should  be 
rejected  on  the  basis  of  Jesus’  biblical  example  of  non-violence  and  because  of  passages 
affirming  the  sanctity  of  life  and  dignity  of  all  persons.  They  see  the  Bible  as  authoritative 
not  because  it  provides  timeless  prescriptions  for  moral  laws  but  because  it  provides 
theological  and  moral  principles  that,  in  turn,  guide  moral  discernment. 


79.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  In  examining  the  sources  that  Christians  and  Christian  churches  use  in  moral 
discernment,  examine  how  the  Bible  is  being  used  and  interpreted  as  a source  of  authority.  Simply 
recognising  that  both  parties  do  value  the  Bible,  or  another  common  source,  as  authoritative  for  the 
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process  of  moral  discernment  could  help  to  ease  some  of  the  tensions  and  to  open  up  avenues  for  advancing 
dialogue  between  the  two  groups. 

3.  Conflict  between  Competing  Principles 

80.  Churches  are  moved  by  their  commitments  to  theological,  ethical,  and  social  principles 
about  what  it  means  to  be  Christians  or  to  be  the  Church  in  a fallen  world.  “Protecting 
and  promoting  life,”  “growth  in  holiness,”  “solidarity  with  the  poor,”  “liberating  the 
oppressed,”  “respecting  the  local  church,”  “bringing  peace  to  the  world,”  and  “spreading 
the  gospel,”  just  to  name  a few,  are  principles  that  Christian  communities  strive  to  live 
out  and  honor  in  their  responses  to  moral  issues.  In  some  situations,  however,  two  or 
more  deeply  held  principles  may  conflict  and  produce  a moral  dilemma,  a situation  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  compromising  at  least  one  deeply  held  principle. 
Recognizing  the  moral  argument  of  your  opponent  can  help  elucidate  the  reasons  why 
another  person  or  group  holds  a different  position. 


Box  #11:  Increased  life  expectancy,  advancements  in  medical  technology,  and  a rise  in 
terminal  conditions  entailing  long  suffering  have  led  to  often  heated  debates  about 
questions  concerning  the  end  of  life.  Sometimes  couched  in  the  confusing  language  of 
‘euthanasia’,  various  positions  exist  regarding  the  moral  legitimacy  of  ending  a person’s 
life.  Sometimes  in  these  debates,  different  positions  are  taken  based  on  different 
weighting  of  the  moral  principles  that  are  deemed  to  be  most  important  to  respect  and 
further  in  such  circumstances.  For  example,  some  might  argue  that  all  active  ending  of 
life  in  such  circumstances  is  morally  bad  because  it  contravenes  the  principle  of  ‘Sanctity 
of  Life’.  Those  who  hold  this  position  would  argue  that  the  sanctity  of  life  is  best 
preserved  by  allowing  God  to  decide  when  a person’s  life  should  end.  Others  might 
argue  that  the  principle  of  ‘Respect  for  Autonomy’  is  the  most  important  principle  for 
Christians  to  uphold.  From  this  perspective,  if  a person’s  free  choice  concerning  her  own 
life  — and  how  best  to  realize  its  meaning  and  purpose  — is  not  upheld,  one  ultimately 
denies  the  humanity  of  the  person  and  violates  God’s  gracious  gift  of  freedom.  In  other 
words,  here  are  differing  positions  on  end  of  life  decisions  that  arise  out  of  an  appeal  to 
different  principles,  sanctity  of  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  freedom,  on  the  other. 


81.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Seek  to  identify  and  discuss  the  core  principles  informing  each  stakeholder  in  the 

debate.  This  can  offer  common  ground  that  increases  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and  provides  a 
shared  witness  to  the  world,  on  the  other. 

4.  Applying  the  Same  Principle  Differently 

82.  In  situations  of  disagreement  over  moral  issues  or  dilemmas,  the  discomfort  and  even 
anger  that  people  feel  toward  others  can  make  it  difficult  for  dialogue  to  occur.  Even 
more  distressing  is  the  fact  that  these  differences  can  make  it  appear  as  if  different  groups 
of  Christians  hold  fundamentally  different  and,  perhaps,  competing  moral  principles.  In 
some  situations,  however,  groups  on  different  “sides”  of  an  issue  may  actually  share  the 
same  fundamental  principle  but  disagree  about  how  to  express  or  achieve  it.  This 
disagreement  may  be  influenced  by  the  way  in  which  different  groups  engage  in  the 
process  of  moral  discernment  (e.g.  the  use  of  different  sources,  different  interpretations 
of  scripture),  by  differing  historical  or  cultural  perspectives,  or  even  by  differing  human 
experience.  Identifying  what  moral  principles  shape  different  moral  arguments  can  help 
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groups  that  disagree  find  common  ground  upon  which  to  begin  conversations  and 
recognize  the  integrity  of  the  other  parties’  effort  to  live  out  their  Christian  convictions. 


Box  #12:  Abortion  is  a classic  example  of  a moral  issue  in  which  people  and  groups  on 
different  sides  of  the  debate  may  actually  share  some  common  commitment  to  core 
principles.  Among  the  many  principles  that  may  be  invoked  in  this  complicated  issue, 
some  people  and  churches  appeal  to  the  principle  of  “human  dignity.”  However,  because 
the  different  sides  have  differing  opinions  about  the  moral  status  of  the  embryo/ fetus, 
they  differ  in  what  they  think  this  principle  means  in  the  situation  of  the  termination  of  a 
pregnancy.  For  instance,  people  who  equate  the  moment  of  conception  as  the  beginning 
of  a human  life  apply  the  principle  of  human  dignity  as  fully  to  the  embryo/ fetus  as  they 
do  to  a baby  (or  person)  who  is  already  born.  For  others,  the  moment  of  conception, 
while  beginning  a process  that  may  lead  to  the  birth  of  a baby,  does  not,  in  and  of  itself 
confer  the  moral  status  of  “personhood”  on  the  embryo/ fetus.  In  this  instance,  while  the 
developing  embryo/ fetus  is  certainly  valued,  its  moral  status  is  not  considered  equivalent 
with  that  of  the  pregnant  woman  and  it  is  only  the  pregnant  woman  who  is  recognized  as 
fully  warranting  human  dignity  and  the  rights  and  privileges  associated  with  the  principle 
of  human  dignity. 


83.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Search  for  common  ground  within  Christian  tradition  and  values.  Identifying 

shared  values  and  principles  can  be  a first  step  toward  building  trust  and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
dialogue. 

5.  Conflict  between  different  approaches  toward  moral  reasoning 

84.  Different  methods  of  reasoning  about  a moral  issue  can  lead  to  different  conclusions,  and 
so  to  conflicts  and  division,  about  what  the  right  thing  to  do  may  be.  Focusing  on  the 
consequences  or  ends  of  a particular  course  of  action  may  yield  a different  conclusion 
than  focusing  on  the  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  actions  being  undertaken  to 
achieve  those  ends.  A consideration  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a person’s  intentions 
may  yield  different  conclusions  about  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  an  action  than 
a consideration  of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  action  itself.  Likewise  a combination  of 
an  analysis  of  intentions,  ends,  means,  and  character,  with  or  without  a differential 
weighting  of  these  aspects,  may  lead  to  a different  conclusion  and  hence  to  conflict. 


Box  #13:  Many  churches,  in  their  role  as  providers  of  healthcare,  have  become 
embroiled  in  debates  about  how  to  deal  with  problems  associated  with  drug  addiction, 
particularly  with  respect  to  drugs  like  heroin  that  are  widely  held  to  be  illegal.  This  can 
lead  to  painful  disputes  and  division.  Many  of  those  within  churches  who  advocate  the 
provision  of  safe  heroin  injection  centers  argue  that,  though  this  might  be  seen  to  be 
collaborating  in  bad  acts,  such  efforts  are  necessary  to  prevent  many  of  the  fatal 
consequences  of  unregulated  drug  use,  like  the  contraction  of  HIV  and  Hepatitis  C from 
dirty  needles.  Moreover,  they  argue,  these  centers  bring  drug  users  into  contact  with 
people  who  can  help  them  realize  the  dangers  of  drug  use  and  provide  them  with 
treatment,  instead  of  condemning  them.  These  advocates  are  considering  the 
consequences  of  providing  heroin  injection  centers  as  the  basis  for  arriving  at  their 
judgment.  Opponents  of  heroin  injection  centers  tend  to  focus  on  the  act  being 
performed.  From  this  perspective  drug  use  is  always  an  intrinsically  evil  act  and  hence 
always  morally  wrong.  Complicity  in  helping  other  people  use  drugs  is  therefore  also 
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always  morally  wrong  and  cannot  be  condoned  regardless  of  the  intentions  of  the  helpers 
or  potentially  good  consequences  of  their  actions.  Differing  approaches  to  moral 
reasoning  have  thus  led  to  different  conclusions,  and  hence  conflict  in  churches,  on  the 
moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  a course  of  action  to  address  a moral  issue. 


85.  Suggestion  for  reflection:  Develop  competence  in  the  different  approaches  of  ethical  reasoning.  Identify  one's 
own  approach  to  ethical  reasoning  and  understand  clearly  what factors  play  a role  in  favoring  this 
approach  over  others.  Whichever  approach  is  preferred,  always  seek  to  understand  as  many  of  the  aspects 
potentially  involved  in  determining  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness  of  issues  or  courses  of  action,  including 
intentions,  consequences,  circumstances,  acts,  and  character.  Further,  try  to  understand  the  validity  of 
another  person’s  approach  to  moral  reasoning.  Where  two  different  approaches  are  equally  ‘ reasonable ’, 
acknowledge  that  both  are  honest  attempts  to  pursue  the  good  and  that  both  may  be  mistaken. 

IV.  CONCLUSION  AND  FINDINGS 

86.  As  section  III  confirms,  a wide  range  of  social  and  ethical  factors  contribute  to  divisions 

within  the  Church  over  moral  issues.  Identification  of  the  various  factors,  as  well  as 
honest  acknowledgment  of  their  roles  in  real-life  disagreements,  is  a necessary  first  step 
in  moving  dialogue  in  a constructive  direction.  Moral  disagreements  grow  out  of  a 
complex  web  of  causative  factors  that  require  patient,  careful,  and  sustained 
consideration.  It  may  seem,  at  first,  that  these  factors  will  inevitably  undermine  unity,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  preventing  deep  divisions  among  Christians  over  claims  about 
“right”  and  “wrong”  human  behavior.  To  be  sure,  the  social  and  ethical  factors  delineated 
above,  as  well  as  others  not  here  developed,  are  formidable  obstacles  to  ecumenical 
progress.  However,  the  study  has  not  only  revealed  obstacles;  it  has  generated  insight  into 
common  ground  that  Christians  share  in  processes  of  moral  discernment.  The  first 
portion  of  this  conclusion  highlights  that  common  ground  and  calls  on  Christian 
churches  to  seek  increased  dialogue  focused  on  the  common  ground  that  is  shared  as  a 
foundation  for  seeking  understanding  of  the  other  in  the  midst  of  perceived 
disagreements.  The  second  portion  of  the  conclusion  represents  the  suggestions  for 
reflection  from  the  previous  section  as  guidance  for  churches  engaged  in  divisive  moral 
debates. 

A.  Articulating  common  ground  for  moral  discernment 

87.  Through  engaging  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  generated  by  the  case  study  process  of  this 

project,  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  some  of  the  divisions  that  separate  the  churches 
in  the  task  of  moral  discernment  may  not  be  as  great  as  one  might  think.  This  study 
process  confirmed  that  the  churches  share  many  common  sources  and  common 
commitments.  Recognition  and  affirmation  of  these  commonalities  allowed  case  study 
participants  to  identify  common  ground  and  shared  values  upon  which  they  were  able  to 
build  a conversation.  An  awareness  of  these  shared  factors  and  attitudes  is  important  for 
the  study  of  moral  discernment  in  the  churches  and  can  help  the  churches  claim 
common  ground  that  can  serve  as  the  foundation  for  Christian  witness  and  service. 

1.  Common  sources  provide  common  ground for  moral  discernment: 
a.  Scripture 
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88.  All  churches  value  the  Bible  as  an  essential  source  of  moral  authority,  even  though  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  it  may  be  sometimes  rather  different. 

b.  Tradition 

89.  Similarly,  all  churches  refer  in  one  way  or  another  to  tradition  when  they  are  confronted 
with  moral  discernment  and  decision-making,  though  the  concept  of  tradition  and  the 
authority  attributed  to  it  vary  considerably  from  one  confession  to  another. 

c.  Human  knowledge 

90.  Besides  these  more  directly  theological  or  ecclesial  sources,  all  churches  appeal  to  other 
sources  in  the  analysis  of  concrete  situations  demanding  moral  discernment.  All 
recognize  the  importance  of  human  reason  and  critical  thinking,  conscience  and 
experience,  and  the  shared  wisdom  of  humanity,  as  reflected  in: 

• natural  sciences; 

• medical  sciences; 

• human  sciences  that  help  us  analyze  culture,  history,  and  contemporary  experience; 

• international  law  and  human  rights; 

• and  other  disciplines  of  critical  inquiry. 

Though  the  churches  draw  from  these  non-ecclesial  sources,  they  may  weigh  them 
differently  in  any  given  situation. 

91.  Recognizing  that  Christians  share  common  sources  in  the  process  of  moral  discernment 
is  a crucial  step  in  helping  to  understand  how  different  moral  positions  are  rooted  in 
Christian  faithfulness. 

2.  The  common  ground  that  Christians  share  leads  to  common  commitments: 

92.  Sharing  one  baptism  in  the  Triune  God,  Christians  are  committed  together  to  follow 
Christ  and  to  proclaim  and  serve  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  good  news  to  all  humankind, 
offering  hope  to  the  desperate  and  light  in  the  darkness.  In  the  process  of  discussing  the 
case  studies,  participants  also  found  that  they  shared  common  commitments  rooted  in 
their  faith.  One  example  was  the  commitment  to  caring  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable  that 
Christians  from  the  global  North  and  the  global  South  shared  as  they  discussed  issues  of 
poverty  and  economics.  Likewise,  in  the  discussion  about  proselytism/ evangelism  both 
parties  share  a commitment  to  building  up  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  world  and  attending 
to  the  spiritual  health  and  well-being  of  the  members  of  the  community.  The  value  of 
identifying  the  common  commitments  that  different  parties  share  is  a productive  starting 
point  for  genuine  dialogue  that  can  lead  to  understanding. 

93.  This  common  ground  is  a central  aspect  of  the  unity  that  Christians  share  as  followers  of 
Christ.  It  reflects  the  “moral  community”  affirmed  in  previous  Faith  and  Order  studies 
about  ecclesiology  and  ethics  and  demonstrates  that  there  is  much  that  Christians  share 
in  common,  even  in  the  midst  of  what  appear  to  be  significantly  different  perspectives  on 
questions  of  morality.  Claiming  common  ground  can  help  the  churches  respond  more 
faithfully  to  the  command  and  the  prayer  of  the  Lord  “that  they  may  all  be  one...  that  the 
world  may  believe”  (John  17:21). 
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B.  Suggestions  for  those  engaged  in  moral  discernment 

94.  While  the  history  of  the  WCC  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has  largely 
focused  on  doctrinal  and  theological  issues,  the  past  30  years  has  seen  increasing 
attention  to  the  moral  dimensions  of  ecclesiology.  With  tensions  increasing  in  recent 
years,  within  and  between  churches,  over  the  ecclesial  positions  of  some  churches  and 
ecumenical  bodies  on  various  moral  questions,  churches  have  increasingly  asked  for 
guidance  on  how  to  deal  with  existing  and  potential  divisions.  Faith  and  Order  designed 
the  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  study  as  a response  to  the  significant  threat  to 
church  unity  posed  by  responses  to  divisive  moral  issues. 

95.  The  majority  of  the  participants  in  the  process  who  responded  to  the  study  materials 
indicated  that  the  case  study  methodology  was  a productive  way  to  engage  in  dialogue 
about  moral  differences  in  ecumenical  settings  in  order  to  increase  awareness  and 
understanding  of  the  problems.  The  Working  Group  on  Moral  Discernment  in  the 
Churches  affirms  the  value  of  the  case  study  model  and  recommends  that  churches, 
ecumenical  councils,  and  other  interested  groups  study  these  cases  and  discuss  them  as  a 
way  of  thinking  more  critically  about  the  ways  we  disagree  with  one  another. 

96.  Affirmation  of  the  value  of  engaging  in  structured  dialogues  about  the  process  of  moral 

discernment  is  the  greatest  recommendation  that  we  have  developed  over  the  six  years  of 
the  Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches  study.  Through  the  case  study  process,  feedback 
consistently  indicated  that  participants  valued  their  increased  clarity  about  the  process  of 
moral  discernment  as  well  as  careful  study  of  the  causative  factors  that  contribute  to 
moral  disagreements.  Through  the  development  of  additional  study  materials,  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  can  help  encourage  and 
support  churches,  persons,  and  communities  to  engage  in  moral  discernment  processes 
that  are  more  illuminative  and  less  divisive. 

97.  As  a result  of  the  study  process,  the  Working  Group  has  developed  a set  of  suggestions 

for  the  churches  related  to  encouraging  improved  processes  of  moral  discernment  and 
dialogue.  We  offer  these  as  a starting  point  for  further  reflection  and  testing: 

98.  Develop  an  increased  attention  to  how  one’s  own  historical  and  cultural  context  and 

experience  affects  one’s  position  on  controversial  issues.  Seek  to  understand,  appreciate, 
and  respect  the  influence  of  similar  factors  on  others’  positions  in  order  to  increase 
empathy  and  deepen  recognition  of  our  common  humanity. 

99.  Carefully  reflect  on  the  terms,  definitions,  and  presuppositions  that  they  are  using  to 

frame  their  understanding  of  the  problem  in  order  to  adequately  identify  what  is  “at 
stake”  in  a given  situation.  In  dialogue,  they  should  then  seek  to  reflect  on  the  same 
issues  from  the  other’s  perspective  and  search  for  a common  language  that  expresses 
what  is  at  stake.  In  this  process  they  should  identify  shared  concerns  that  provide  a 
foundation  for  mutually  respectful  dialogue.  In  addition,  those  involved  need  to 
acknowledge  the  role  that  a church’s  culture  or  ethos  plays  in  how  problems  are 
perceived  and  in  how  appropriate  responses  are  developed  and  assessed. 

100.  Recognize  and  identify  the  ways  in  which  moral  issues  may  affect  people  at  a personal 
level,  whether  that  be  in  terms  of  personal  identity  or  soteriological  understandings. 
Recognize  that  those  with  whom  one  disagrees  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  seek 
to  talk  with  them  in  the  spirit  of  “agape”  as  witnessed  through  the  life  of  Christ.  Search 
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for  ways  in  which  the  emotional  quality  of  an  issue  can  help  to  identify  the  problem  and 
evoke  empathy. 

101.  Become  aware  of  the  cultural  norms  that  define  your  debating  style  and  approach  to 
group  decision-making.  Critically  reflect  on  the  benefits  and  shortcomings  of  this  style 
and  approach.  Do  the  same  for  the  styles  and  approaches  of  dialogue  partners.  Be  aware 
that  different  styles  and  approaches  may  be  used  by  different  people  in  different  settings, 
such  as  work,  home,  and  church.  This  means  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  agree  on 
norms  for  a particular  discussion  than  it  might  at  first  appear.  Take  time  to  discuss  these 
matters  openly  with  dialogue  partners  to  enhance  mutual  understanding  before 
embarking  on  discussions  about  moral  issues. 

102.  Investigate  how  the  ecclesiology  of  a community  or  church  influences  the  decision 
making  process  itself.  Determine  who,  with  respect  to  the  moral  issue  at  stake,  has  the 
ecclesiological  authority  to  make  the  decision.  Decide  whether  the  issue  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  ecclesiological  implications  are  involved. 

103.  Engage  in  a power  analysis  of  the  moral  issue  at  hand.  Discern  how  different  forms  of 
power  are  being  engaged  and  who  the  power  is  being  used  to  benefit.  The  link  between 
power  and  a moral  position  may  not  always  be  illegitimate.  The  power  of  the  people  to 
resist  unjust  oppression  by  a minority  is  a good  example.  Nevertheless,  how  this  power 
should  be  used  and  the  role  it  should  play  in  moral  discernment  should  be  critically  and 
humbly  examined. 

104.  Strive  for  an  increased  consciousness  of  the  pervasiveness  and  perniciousness  of 
stereotypes  and  how  they  function  in  moral  debate.  Work  to  minimize  the  influence  of 
stereotypes  in  veiling  issues  of  moral  import.  Seek  to  realize  the  call  for  an  all-embracing 
church,  which  is  a moral  obligation  for  every  believer. 

105.  Distinguish  between  universal  truth  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  that  can  be 
incarnated.  Diversity  and  otherness  are  intrinsic  aspects  of  the  created  world,  therefore 
seek  ways  in  which  affirming  otherness  can  enhance  church  community  and  human 
flourishing. 

106.  Identify  what  sources  are  being  appealed  to  in  different  moral  arguments.  Seek  to 
understand  the  moral  argument  of  that  is  being  made,  even  if  you  disagree  with  it.  Avoid 
accusing  others  of  simply  dismissing  or  disregarding  certain  authoritative  sources  and 
seek  to  help  involved  communities  recognize  that  appealing  to  different  sources  and 
weighing  sources  differently  is  not  necessarily  moral  relativism,  but  rather  can  be  a 
reflection  of  the  complexity  and  richness  of  Christian  ethical  reflection.  Recognizing  that 
people  make  moral  arguments  in  different  ways  is  an  essential  procedural  step  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  of  open  and  productive  dialogue.  It  is  only  when  people  are  able  to  truly 
understand  the  argument  that  their  opponent  is  making  that  they  will  be  able  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  where  their  differences  lie. 

107.  In  examining  the  sources  that  Christians  and  Christian  churches  use  in  moral 
discernment,  examine  how  the  Bible  is  being  used  and  interpreted  as  a source  of 
authority.  Simply  recognizing  that  both  parties  do  value  the  Bible,  or  another  common 
source,  as  authoritative  for  the  process  of  moral  discernment  could  help  to  ease  some  of 
the  tensions  and  to  open  up  avenues  for  advancing  dialogue  between  the  two  groups. 
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108.  Seek  to  identify  and  discuss  the  core  principles  informing  each  stakeholder  in  the  debate. 
This  can  offer  common  ground  that  increases  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  and 
provides  a shared  witness  to  the  world,  on  the  other. 

109.  Search  for  common  ground  within  Christian  tradition  and  values.  Identifying  shared 
values  and  principles  can  be  a first  step  toward  building  trust  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  dialogue. 

110.  Develop  competence  in  the  different  approaches  of  ethical  reasoning.  Identify  one’s  own 
approach  to  ethical  reasoning  and  understand  clearly  what  factors  play  a role  in  favoring 
this  approach  over  others.  Whichever  approach  is  preferred,  always  seek  to  understand  as 
many  of  the  aspects  potentially  involved  in  determining  the  moral  rightness  or  wrongness 
of  issues  or  courses  of  action,  including  intentions,  consequences,  circumstances,  acts, 
and  character.  Further,  try  to  understand  the  validity  of  another  person’s  approach  to 
moral  reasoning.  Where  two  different  approaches  are  equally  ‘reasonable’,  acknowledge 
that  both  are  honest  attempts  to  pursue  the  good  and  that  both  may  be  mistaken. 
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Introduction 


“Thy  will  be  done”  are  words  that  coundess  believers  from  all  Christian  churches  pray 
every  day.  Jesus  himself  prayed  similar  words  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemene  shortly  before  his 
arrest  (cf.  Mt  26:39.42;  Mk  14:36;  Lk  22:42).  In  John’s  gospel,  moreover,  he  revealed  his  will  for 
the  Church  when  he  prayed  to  the  Father  that  all  of  his  disciples  be  one,  so  that  the  world  may 
believe  (cf.  John  21:17).  To  pray  that  the  Lord’s  will  be  done  thus  necessarily  requires  a 
wholehearted  endeavor  to  embrace  his  will  for  and  gift  of  unity.  The  present  text  — The  Church: 
Towards  a Common  Vision / One  in  Christ:  Towards  a Common  Vision  of  the  Church  - addresses  what 
many  consider  to  be  the  most  difficult  issues  facing  the  churches  in  overcoming  any  remaining 
obstacles  to  their  living  out  the  Lord’s  gift  of  communion:  our  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  great  importance  of  that  gift  and  goal  highlights  the  significance  of  the  issues 
to  be  treated  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Our  aim  is  to  offer  a convergence  text  which,  in  light  of  common  reflection  upon  the 
Word  of  God  as  expressed  in  Scripture  and  handed  on  in  the  tradition,  indicates  how  much 
Christians  have  in  common  today  in  their  understanding  of  the  Church,  showing  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  and  indicating  work  that  still  needs  to  be  done.  The  present  text  has  been 
elaborated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  whose  aim,  as  that  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  a whole,  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the 
churches  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  Eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in 
common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world  so  that  the  world  may  believe.1 
Such  visible  unity  finds  a most  eloquent  expression  in  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
glorifies  the  Triune  God  and  enables  the  Church  to  participate  in  the  mission  of  God  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.  The  present  statement  makes  use  of  the  responses  of  the  churches  to 
Faith  and  Order’s  work  on  ecclesiology  in  recent  years  as  well  as  earlier  ecumenical  documents 
which  have  sought  convergence  through  common  reflection  upon  God’s  Word,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Lord’s  gift  of  unity  can  be  fully  realized,under  the  guidance  of  the  HolySpirit.Thus  it  is  the 
result  of  dialogue  at  the  multi-lateral  level  of  Faith  and  Order,  but  also  draws  upon  the  progress 
registered  in  many  bi-lateral  dialogues  that  have  taken  up  the  theme  of  “Church”  in  recent 
decades.2 

We  hope  that  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision / One  in  Christ:  Towards  a Common  Vision 
of  the  Church  will  serve  the  churches  in  three  ways:  1)  by  providing  a synthesis  of  the  results  of 
ecumenical  dialogue  about  important  ecclesiological  themes  in  recent  decades;  2)  by  inviting  them 
to  appraise  the  results  of  this  dialogue  - confirming  positive  achievements,  pointing  out 
deficiencies  and/or  indicating  areas  that  have  not  received  sufficient  attention;  and  3)  by 
providing  an  occasion  for  the  churches  to  reflect  upon  their  own  understanding  of  the  Lord’s  will 
so  as  to  grow  toward  greater  unity  (cf.  Eph.  4:12-16).  Hopefully,  such  a process  of  information, 
reaction  and  growth,  by  confirming,  enriching  and  challenging  all  of  the  churches,  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  and  even  enable  somedecisive  stepstowardsthefullrealisationofunity. 

There  is  a structure  to  this  text,  based  on  the  ecclesiological  issues  that  we  are  addressing. 
The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision / One  in  Christ:  Towards  a Common  Vision  of  the  Church  opens 
with  a chapter  exploring  howthe  Christian  community  finds  its  origin  in  the  mission  of  God  for 
the  salvation  of  the  world.  The  Church  is  essentially  missionary  and  unity  is  essentially  related  to 
this  mission.  Chapter  Two  sets  out  the  salient  features  of  an  understanding  of  the  Church  as 
Communion,  gathering  the  results  of  much  common  reflection  both  about  how  Scripture  and 


1 Cf.  the  By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order,  reprinted  in  Thomas  F.  Best,  ed.,  Faith  and  Order  at  the 
Crossroads:  Kuala  Tumpur  2004,  Geneva  2005,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  196,”  450,  and  Article 
3 of  the  constitution  of  the  World  CouncilofChurches. 

2 For  details  about  this  process,  see  the  “Appendix.” 
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subsequent  tradition  relate  the  Church  to  God  and  some  of  the  consequences  of  this  relation  for 
the  life  and  structure  of  the  Church.  The  third  chapter  focuses  upon  the  growth  of  the  Church  as 
the  pilgrim  people  moving  toward  the  kingdom  of  God,  especially  upon  several  difficult 
ecclesiological  questions  that  have  divided  the  churches  in  the  past.  It  registers  the  progress 
toward  greater  convergence  about  some  of  these  issues  and  clarifiespoints  about  which  churches 
mayneed  to  seek  further  convergence.  The  fourth  chapter  develops  several  significant  ways  in 
which  the  Church  relates  to  the  world  as  a sign  and  agent  of  God’s  love,  such  as  proclaiming 
Christ  within  an  interreligious  context,  witnessing  to  the  moral  values  of  the  Gospel  and 
responding  to  human  suffering  and  need. 

The  many  official  responses  to  Faith  and  Order’s  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministiy,  of  1982, 
showed  that  the  process  of  reception  that  follows  the  publication  of  a convergence  text  can 
prove  to  be  as  important  as  that  which  led  to  its  production.3  So  as  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
genuine  dialogue  about  ecclesiology  to  which  all  may  make  a significant  contribution,  the 
churches  are  urgently  requested  not  only  to  give  serious  consideration  to  The  Church:  Towards  a 
Common  Vision / One  in  Christ:  Toward  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church  but  also  to  submit  an 
official  response  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  in  the  light  of  the  following  questions: 

• Does  what  is  stated  in  this  text  about  the  constitutive  elements  of  communion 
reflectthefaithofthe  Churchthroughoutthe  ages? 

• What  adaptations  or  renewal  in  your  own  life  does  this  statement  challenge  you  to  work 
for? 

• Are  you  able  to  form  closer  relationships  in  life  and  mission  with  those  who  can 
acknowledge  in  a positive  way  the  account  of  the  Church  described  in  this  statement? 

• What  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church  could  call  for  further  discussion  and  what  advice 
could  you  offer  for  the  ongoing  work  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology? 

In  addition  to  these  general  questions,  responses  are  invited  both  from  churches  and 
individual  readers,  to  questions  raised  at  various  points  in  the  text  concerning  specific 
ecclesiological  issues  that  have  proven  divisive  in  the  past  and  to  explore  the  possibilities  for 
furtherconvergence  aboutthem. 


Chapter  I:  God’s  Mission  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 
A.  The  Church  in  the  Design  of  God 

1 . The  Christian  understanding  of  the  Church  and  its  mission  is  rooted  in  the  vision  of 
God’s  great  design  (or  “economy”)  for  all  creation:  the  “kingdom”  which  was  both  promised  by 
and  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ.  According  to  the  Bible,  man  and  woman  were  created  in  God’s 
image  (cf.  Gen.  1:26-27),  so  bearing  an  inherent  capacity  for  communion  (in  Greek  koinonia ) with 
God  and  with  one  another.  God’s  purpose  in  creation  was  thwarted  by  human  sin  and 
disobedience  (cf.  Gen.  3-4;  Rom.  1:18-3:20),  which  damaged  the  relationship  between  God, 
human  beings  and  the  created  order.  But  God  persisted  in  faithfulness  despite  human  sin  and 
error.  The  dynamic  history  of  God’s  restoring  koinonia  found  its  irreversible  achievement  in  the 
incarnation  and  paschal  mystery  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Church,  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  acts  in  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  continue  His  life-giving  mission  in  prophetic  and  compassionate 
ministry  and  so  participates  in  God’s  work  of  healing  a broken  world.  Communion,  whose  source 
is  the  very  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  both  the  gift  by  which  the  Church  lives  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  gift  that  God  calls  the  Church  to  offer  to  a wounded  and  divided  humanity  in  hope  of 
reconciliation  and  healing. 

3 See  Churches  Respond  to  BEM,  vols.  I- VI,  ed.  Max  Thurian,  Geneva  1986-1988,  and  Baptism, 
Eucharist  <&  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  ResponsesfOtnevz  1990. 
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2.  During  his  earthly  ministry,  “Jesus  went  throughout  all  the  cities  and  villages, 
teaching  in  their  synagogues  and  proclaiming  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  and  healing  every  disease 
and  every  affliction.  When  he  saw  the  crowds  he  had  compassion  on  them....”  (Matt  9:35-36). 
The  Church  takes  its  mandate  from  the  act  and  promise  of  Christ  himself  who  not  only 
proclaimed  the  kingdom  of  God  in  word  and  deed,  but  also  called  men  and  women  and  sent 
them  out,  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  20:19-23).  The  Acts  of  the  Aposdes  tells  us  that 
the  last  words  Jesus  addressed  to  the  aposdes  before  his  ascension  into  heaven  were:  “You  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Spirit  has  come  upon  you;  and  you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judea  and  Samaria  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth”  (Acts  1:7-8).  Each  of  the  four 
gospels  closes  with  a missionary  mandate;  Matthew  recounts:  “And  Jesus  came  and  said  to  them, 
‘All  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Go  therefore  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations,  bapti2ing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  that  I have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I am  with  you  always,  to  the 
close  of  the  age’”  (Matthew  28:18-20;  see  also  Mark  16:15;  Luke  24:45-49;  and  John  20:19-21). 
This  command  by  Jesus  already  hints  at  what  He  wanted  His  Church  to  be  in  order  to  carry  out 
this  mission.  It  was  to  be  a community  of  witness,  proclaiming  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  had  first 
proclaimed,  inviting  human  beings  from  all  nations  to  saving  faith.  It  was  to  be  a community  of 
worship,  initiating  new  members  by  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  It  was  to  be  a 
community  of  discipleship,  in  which  the  aposdes,  by  proclaiming  the  Word,  baptising  and 
celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper,  were  to  guide  new  believers  to  observe  all  that  Jesus  himself  had 
commanded. 

3.  The  Holy  Spirit  came  upon  the  disciples  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost  for  the 
purpose  of  equipping  them  to  begin  their  mission  (cf.  Acts  2:1-41).  God’s  plan  to  save  the  world 
(sometimes  referred  to  with  the  Latin  expression  missio  Dei  or  “mission  of  God”),  is  carried  out 
through  the  sending  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  saving  activity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is 
essential  to  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  Church.  As  the  Faith  and  Order  study  document 
Confessing  the  One  Faith  pointed  out:  “Christians  believe  and  confess  with  the  Creed  that  there  is  an 
indissoluble  link  between  the  work  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  reality 
of  the  Church.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  The  origin  of  the  Church  is  rooted  in  the 
plan  of  the  Triune  God  for  humankind’s  salvation.”* 4 

4.  Jesus  described  his  ministry  as  preaching  the  good  news  to  the  poor,  releasing  the 
captives,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  liberating  the  oppressed  and  proclaiming  the  acceptable  year  of 
the  Lord  (cf.  Lk.  4:18-19,  quoting  Is.  61:1-2).  “The  mission  of  the  Church  ensues  from  the  nature 
of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  sharing  in  the  ministry  of  Christ  as  Mediator  between  God 
and  His  creation.  At  the  heart  of  the  Church’s  vocation  in  the  world  is  the  proclamation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  inaugurated  in  Jesus  the  Lord,  crucified  and  risen.  Through  its  internal  life  of 
Eucharistic  worship,  thanksgiving,  intercessory  prayer,  through  planning  for  mission  and 
evangelism,  through  a daily  life-style  of  solidarity  with  the  poor,  through  advocacy  even  to 
confrontation  with  the  powers  that  oppress  human  beings,  the  churches  are  trying  to  fulfil  this 
evangelistic  vocation.”5 

B.  The  Mission  of  the  Church  in  History 

5.  Since  these  origins,  the  Church  has  always  been  dedicated  to  proclaiming  in  word  and 
deed  the  good  news  of  salvation  in  Christ,  celebrating  the  sacraments,  especially  the  Eucharist, 


Confessing  the  One  Faith : An  Fcumenical  Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  Confessed  in  the  Nicene- 

Constantinopolitan  Creed  (381),  Geneva  1991,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  153,”  paragraph  216. 

5 Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  “Mission 
and  Evangelism:  An  Ecumenical  Affirmation,”  paragraph  6,  printed  in  You  Are  the  Eight  of  the 
World,  Jacques  Matthey,  ed.,  Geneva  2005,  p.  8. 
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and  forming  Christian  communities.  This  effort  has  sometimes  encountered  bitter  resistance;  it 
has  sometimes  been  hindered  by  opponents  or  even  betrayed  by  the  sinfulness  of  the  messengers. 
In  spite  of  such  difficulties,  this  proclamation  has  produced  great  fruit  (cf.Mk.4:8, 20, 26-32). 

6.  One  challenge  has  been  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  a way  that  can  be  received  by 
people  of  different  contexts,  languages  and  cultures.  St.  Paul’s  proclamation  of  Christ  in  the 
areopagus  at  Athens  (Acts  17:22-34),  making  use  of  local  beliefs  and  literature,  illustrates  how  the 
very  first  generation  of  Christians  attempted  to  share  the  good  news  of  Jesus’  death  and 
resurrection  drawing  upon  and,  when  necessary,  transforming,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  cultural  heritage  of  their  listeners  and  serving  as  a leaven  to  foster  the  well-being  of  the 
society  in  which  they  lived.6  Over  the  centuries,  Christians  have  witnessed  to  the  Gospel  within 
ever  increasing  horizons,  from  the  Mediterranean  basin  to  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  the  Americas 
and  Oceania.  Often  their  witness  to  Jesus  resulted  in  martyrdom,  but  it  also  led  to  the  spread  of 
the  faith  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  At  times,  the 
cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  was  not  given  the 
respect  it  deserved,  as  when  evangelization  coincided  with  imperialistic  colonization,  which 
pillaged  and  even  exterminated  peoples  unable  to  defend  themselves  from  more  powerful 
invading  nations.  Notwithstanding  such  tragic  events,  God’s  grace,  more  powerful  than  human 
sinfulness,  was  able  to  raise  up  true  disciples  and  friends  of  Christ  in  many  lands  and  establish  the 
Church  within  the  rich  variety  of  many  cultures.  Such  diversity  within  the  unity  of  the  one 
Christian  community  was  understood  by  some  early  writers  as  an  expression  of  the  beauty  which 
Scripture  attributes  to  the  bride  of  Christ  (cf.  Ephesians  5:27  and  Revelation  21:2). 7 Today 
believers  from  younger  churches,  which  once  had  been  the  beneficiaries  of  foreign  missionaries, 
have  been  able  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  churches  by  whose  agency  they  first  received  the 
Gospel.8 

7.  Today  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  continues  throughout  the  world 
within  rapidly  changing  circumstances.  Some  developments  are  particularly  challenging  to  the 
Church’s  mission  and  self-understanding.  The  widely  diffused  awareness  of  religious  pluralism 
challenges  Christians  to  deepen  their  reflection  about  the  relation  between  the  proclamation  that 
Jesus  is  the  one  and  only  Saviour  of  the  world,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  claims  of  other  faiths, 
on  the  other.  The  stupendous  development  of  the  means  of  communication  has  created  new 
challenges  and  possibilities  for  evangelism  and  new  ways  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
Christian  communities.  Such  technological  changes,  along  with  cultural  and  societal 
developments,  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  what  are  sometimes  called  “emerging  churches,” 
communities  who  see  themselves  as  offering  a way  of  being  the  church  that,  incorporating 
themes  of  contemporary  interest,  sets  them  apart  from  more  traditional  patterns  of  ecclesial 
doctrine  and  life.  Still  further,  the  advance  of  a global  secular  culture  has  led  many  to  question  the 
very  possibility  of  faith,  believing  that  human  life  is  sufficient  unto  itself,  without  any  reference  to 
God.  Indeed,  in  some  places,  the  Church  has  undergone  a radical  decline  in  membership  and  is 
perceived  by  many  as  no  longer  relevant  to  their  lives,  leading  those  who  still  believe  to  speak  of 
the  need  for  a re-  evangelization.  All  Christian  churches  share  the  task  of  evangelization  in  the 
face  of  these  challenges  and  others  that  may  arise  within  particular  contexts. 

C.  The  Importance  of  Unity 

8.  The  importance  of  Christian  unity  to  the  mission  and  nature  of  the  Church  was 


6 Cf.  “Letter  to  Diognetus,”  5,  in  Early  Christian  Writings:  The  Apostolic  Fathers , translated  by 
Maxwell  Staniforth,  Harmondsworth  1968,  176-177. 

See,  for  example,  Augustine,  Ennarationes  in  Psalmos  44,  24-25  - Patrologia  Latina  36,  509-510. 

8 Such  solidarity  of  mutual  assistance  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  proselytism,  which 
wrongly  considers  otherChristian  communitiesasa  legitimatefield  forconversion. 
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already  evident  in  the  New  Testament.  In  Acts  15  and  Galatians  1-2,  it  is  clear  that  the  mission  to 
the  Gentiles  gave  birth  to  tensions  and  threatened  to  create  divisions  between  Christians.  In  a 
way,  the  contemporary  ecumenical  movement  is  reliving  the  experience  of  that  first  council  of 
Jerusalem.  The  present  text  is  an  invitation  to  the  leaders,  theologians  and  faithful  of  all  churches 
to  seek  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed  (cf.  Jn  17:21)  on  the  eve  before  he  offered  his  life  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world  (cf.  Eph.  5:25;  Gal.  1:4;  2:20;  Rom.  8:32). 

9.  Visible  unity  entails  the  recognition  by  each  community  in  each  other  community  of 
the  authentic  presence  of  what  the  Creed  of  Nicea-Constantinople  (381)  calls  “the  “one,  holy, 
catholic,  apostolic  church.”  This  recognition,  in  turn,  may  in  some  instances  depend  upon 
changes  in  doctrine,  practice  and  ministry  within  any  given  community.  This  represents  a 
significant  challenge  for  churches  in  their  journey  toward  unity. 

10.  Currendy,  some  identify  the  Church  of  Christ  exclusively  with  their  own 
community,  while  others  would  acknowledge  in  communities  other  than  their  own  a real  but 
incomplete  presence  the  elements  which  make  up  the  Church.  Others  have  joined  into  various 
types  of  covenant  relationships,  which  sometimes  include  the  sharing  of  worship.9  Some  believe 
that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  located  in  all  communities  that  present  a convincing  claim  to  be 
Christian,  while  others  maintain  that  Christ’s  church  is  invisible  and  cannot  be  adequately 
identified  during  this  earthly  pilgrimage. 

Fundamental  issues  on  the  way  to  unity  Ever  since  the  Toronto  Declaration  of  1950,  the  WCC 
has  challenged  the  churches  to  “recognise  that  the  membership  of  the  church  of  Christ  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  membership  of  their  own  church  body. " Moreover,  mutual  regard  between  churches  and  their  members 
has  been  profoundly  encouraged  and  advanced  by  ecumenical  encounter.  Nevertheless,  differences  on  some 
basic  questions  remain  and  need  to  be  faced  together  “How  can  we  identify  the  Church  which  the  creed  calls 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic?''  “ What  is  God’s  will  for  the  unity  of  this  Church ?’  “ What  do  we  need 
to  do  to  put  God’s  will  into  practice ?’  This  text  has  been  written  in  order  to  assist  the  churches  as  they 
reflect  upon  such  questions,  seeking  common  answers. 10 

Chapter  II:  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God 
A.  Discerning  God’s  Will  for  the  Church 

11.  Since  all  Christians  share  the  conviction  that  Scripture  is  normative,  this  biblical 
witness  provides  an  irreplaceable  source  for  acquiring  greater  agreement  about  the  Church. 
Although  the  New  Testament  provides  no  systematic  ecclesiology,  it  does  offer  accounts  of  the 
faith  of  the  early  communities,  of  their  worship  and  practice  of  discipleship,  of  various  roles  of 
service  and  leadership,  as  well  as  images  and  metaphors  used  to  express  the  identity  of  the 
Church.  Subsequent  interpretation  within  the  Church,  seeking  always  to  be  faithful  to  biblical 
teaching,  has  produced  an  additional  wealth  of  ecclesiological  insights  over  the  course  of  history. 
The  same  Holy  Spirit  who  guided  the  earliest  communities  in  producing  the  inspired  biblical  text 
continues,  from  generation  to  generation,  to  guide  later  followers  of  Jesus  as  they  strive  to  be 


9 For  example,  see  the  Anglican-Lutheran  text  “Growth  in  Communion”  (2002),  in  J.  Gros,  FSC, 
T.F.  Best  and  L.F.  Fuchs,  SA,  ed.  Growth  in  Agreement  III,  Geneva  2007,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper 
No.  204,  375-425,  which  reports  on  important  Anglican-Lutheran  regional  covenants  (Meissen, 
Reuilly,  Waterloo  etc.).  Hereafter  this  book  will  bereferred  to  as GA  III. 

10  Thus  the  present  text  hopes  to  build  upon  the  unity  statement  of  the  Porto  Alegre  General 
Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  entitled  “Called  to  be  One  Church,”  whose  subtitle 
is  “An  Invitation  to  the  Churches  to  Renewtheir  Commitment  to  the  Search  for  Unity  and  to 
Deepen  their  Dialogue”;in  GA  III,  606-610. 
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faithful  to  the  Gospel.  This  is  what  is  understood  by  the  “living  Tradition”  of  the  Church.11  The 
great  importance  of  Tradition  has  been  acknowledged  by  most  communities,  but  they  vary  in 
assessing  how  its  authority  relates  to  that  of  Scripture. 

12.  A wide  variety  of  ecclesiological  insights  can  be  found  in  the  various  books  of  the 
New  Testament  and  in  subsequent  tradition.  The  New  Testament  canon,  by  embracing  this 
plurality,  testifies  to  its  compatibility  with  the  unity  of  the  Church,  though  without  denying  the 
limits  to  legitimate  diversity.  Legitimate  diversity  is  not  accidental  to  the  life  of  the  Christian 
community,  but  is  rather  an  aspect  of  its  catholicity,  a quality  that  reflects  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of 
the  Father’s  design  that  the  story  of  salvation  in  Christ  be  incarnational  and  thus  “take  flesh” 
among  the  various  peoples  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  proclaimed.  An  adequate  approach  to  the 
mystery  of  the  Church  requires  the  use  and  interaction  of  a wide  range  of  images  and  insights 
(people  of  God,  body  of  Christ,  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vine,  flock,  bride,  household,  soldiers, 
friends  and  so  forth).  The  present  text  seeks  to  draw  upon  the  richness  of  the  Biblical  witness, 
along  with  insights  from  the  tradition. 

B.  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God  as  Koinonia 

(a)  The  Initiative  of  God,  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 

13.  The  Church  is  called  into  being  by  the  Father  “who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believes  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life”  (Jn 
3:16)  and  who  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  these  believers  into  all  truth,  reminding  them  of  all  that 
Jesus  taught  (cf.  Jn  14:26).  The  Church  is  the  communion  of  those  who,  by  means  of  their  union 
with  Jesus  Christ  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  stand  in  a living  relationship  with  the  Father, 
who  speaks  to  them  and  calls  forth  their  trustful  response.  The  biblical  notion  of  koinonia  has 
become  central  in  the  ecumenical  quest  for  a common  understanding  of  the  life  and  unity  of  the 
Church.  This  quest  presupposes  that  communion  is  not  simply  the  union  of  existing  churches  in 
their  current  form.  The  noun  koinonia  (communion,  participation,  fellowship,  sharing),  which 
derives  from  a verb  meaning  “to  have  something  in  common”,  “to  share”,  “to  participate”,  “to 
have  part  in”  or  “to  act  together,”  appears  in  passages  recounting  the  sharing  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (cf.  1 Cor  10:16-  17),  the  reconciliation  of  Paul  with  Peter,  James  and  John  (cf.  Gal  2:9), 
the  collection  for  the  poor  (cf.  Rom  15:26;  2 Cor  8:3-4)  and  the  experience  and  witness  of  the 
Church  (cf.  Acts  2:42-45).  As  a divinely  established  communion,  the  Church  belongs  to  God  and 
does  not  exist  for  itself.  It  is  by  its  very  nature  missionary,  called  and  sent  to  witness  in  its  own 
life  to  that  communion  God  intends  for  all  humanity  and  for  all  creation  in  the  Kingdom. 

14.  The  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  gospel,  the  proclamation  of  the 
Incarnate  Word,  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  Father.  This  is  reflected  in  the  New  Testament 
affirmation  “You  have  been  born  anew,  not  of  perishable  seed  but  of  imperishable,  through  the 
living  and  abiding  word  of  God”  (1  Pt  1:23).  Through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Rom 
10:14-18)  and  under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (cf.  1 Cor  12:3),  human  beings  come  to  saving 
faith  and,  by  sacramental  means,  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph  1:23).  Some 
communities,  following  this  teaching,  would  call  the  Church  creatura  evangelii  or  “creature  of  the 


11  As  the  Montreal  statement  “Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions”  (1963),  Section  II,  paragraph 
39,  pointed  out,  “By  the  Tradition  is  meant  the  gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  and  by  the  Church,  Christ  Himself  present  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  By  tradition  is 
meant  the  traditionary  process.  The  term  traditions  is  used  ...  to  indicate  both  the  diversity  of 
forms  of  expression  and  also  what  we  call  confessional  traditions....”  As  printed  in  G.  Gassmann, 
ed.,  Documentary  History  of  Faith  and  Order  1963-1993 , Geneva  1993,m  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 
159,”  page  10.  See  also  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  An  Instrument  for  an  Ecumenical  Reflection  on 
Hermeneutics,  Geneva  1998,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  182,”  paragraphs  14-37,  pages  14-26. 
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Gospel.”12  A defining  aspect  of  the  Church’s  life  is  to  be  a community  that  hears  and  proclaims 
the  word  of  God.  The  Church  draws  life  from  the  Gospel  and  discovers  ever  anew  the  direction 
for  her  journey. 

15.  The  response  of  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  ( Theotokos ),  to  the  angel’s  message  at  the 
annunciation,  “let  it  be  done  to  me  according  to  your  word”  (Lk  1:38),  has  been  seen  as  a symbol 
of  and  model  for  the  Church  and  the  individual  Christian.  The  Faith  and  Order  Study  Document 
Church  and  World  (1 990)  noted  that  Mary  is  “an  important  example  for  all  who  seek  to  understand 
the  full  dimensions  of  life  in  Christian  community”  in  that  she  receives  and  responds  to  the  Word 
of  God  (Lk  1:26-38);  shares  the  joy  of  the  good  news  with  Elizabeth  (Lk  1:46-55);  meditates, 
suffers  and  strives  to  understand  the  events  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus  (Mt  2:13-23,  Lk 
2:19,  41-51);  seeks  to  comprehend  the  full  implications  of  discipleship  (Mk  3:31-35,  Lk  18:19-20); 
stands  by  Him  under  the  cross  and  accompanies  his  body  to  the  tomb  (Mt  27:55-61  and  Jn  19:25- 
27)  and  waits  with  the  disciples  and  receives  with  them  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  (Acts  1:12- 
14  and  2:1 -4). 13 

16.  Christ  prayed  to  the  Father  to  send  the  Spirit  on  his  disciples  to  guide  them  into  all 
truth  (Jn  15:26,  16:13),  and  it  is  the  Spirit  who  not  only  bestows  faith  and  other  charisms  upon 
individual  believers  but  also  equips  the  Church  with  its  essential  gifts,  qualities  and  order.  The 
Holy  Spirit  nourishes  and  enlivens  the  body  of  Christ  through  the  living  voice  of  the  preached 
Gospel,  through  sacramental  communion,  especially  in  the  Eucharist,  and  through  ministries  of 
service. 


(b)  The  Prophetic,  Priesdy  and  Royal  People  of  God 

17.  In  the  call  of  Abraham,  God  was  choosing  for  himself  a holy  people.  The  prophets 
frequently  recalled  this  election  and  vocation  in  the  following  powerful  formulation:  “I  will  be 
their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people”  (Jer  31:33;  Ez  37:27;  echoed  in  2 Cor  6:16;  Heb  8:10). 
The  covenant  with  Israel  marked  a decisive  moment  in  the  unfolding  realisation  of  the  plan  of 
salvation.  God  was  faithful  to  this  covenant  after  the  manner  of  a spouse,  even  when  the  chosen 
people  was  not  (cf.  Hos  2;  Ez  16),  and  will  always  remain  faithful  to  it.  Christians  believe  that  in 
the  ministry,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  established 
the  new  covenant,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  human  beings  with  Himself  and  with  one 
another.  There  is  a genuine  newness  in  the  covenant  initiated  by  Christ  and  yet  the  Church 
remains,  in  God’s  design,  profoundly  related  to  the  people  of  the  first  covenant  (cf.  Rom  11:11- 
36). 

18.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  of  Israel  is  a pilgrim  people  journeying  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed.  All 
those  who  turn  to  Christ  find  this  promise  fulfilled  in  him,  when,  on  the  cross,  he  broke  down 


12  See  the  section  entided  “The  Church  as  ‘Creature  of  the  Gospel’”  in  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue,  “Church  and  Justification,”  J.  Gros,  H.  Meyer  and  W.G.  Rusch,  ed.,  Growth  in 
Agreement  II,  Geneva  2000,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  187,”  495-498,  which  refers  to  Luther’s 
use  of  this  expression  is  in  WA  2,  430.  Hereafter  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  GA  II.  Some 
bilateral  dialogues  have  used  the  Latin  phrase  creatura  verhi  to  express  this  same  idea;  see  the 
section  entided  “Two  Conceptions  of  the  Church”  (paragraphs  94-113)  which  describes  the 
Church  as  “creatura  verbi”  and  “sacrament  of  grace”  of  the  Reformed-Roman  Catholic 
Dialogue,  “Toward  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,”  in  GA  II,  801-805.  See  also  the 
statement  of  the  Porto  Alegregeneralassembly  oftheWCC(2006)entided  “Called  to 
beOneChurch,”  par.  10,  in  GA  III  608. 

13  Cf.  Church  and  World,  chapter  VI  “Discipleship  and  Community,”  paragraph  2,  page  64.  See 
also  ARCIC  II,  “Mary:  Grace  and  Hope  in  Christ”  (2004),  GA  III,  82-112,  and  the  Groupe  de 
Dombes,  Mary  in  the  Design  of  God  and  in  the  Communion  of  the  Saints  (1997-1998)Mahwah,  NJ2002. 
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the  dividing  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile  (cf.  Eph  2:14).  The  Church  is  a “chosen  race,  a royal 
priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people”  (1  Peter  2:9-10).  While  acknowledging  the  unique 
priesthood  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose  one  sacrifice  institutes  the  new  covenant  (cf.  Heb  9:15),  the 
churches  are  called  to  express  by  their  lives  the  fact  that  they  have  been  named  a “royal 
priesthood,”  offering  themselves  “as  a living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God”  (Rom  12:1). 
Every  Christian  receives  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church,  and  for  his  or 
her  part  in  the  mission  of  Christ.  These  gifts  are  given  for  the  common  good  (cf.  1 Cor  12:7; 
Eph.  4:11-12),  and  place  obligations  of  responsibility  and  mutual  accountability  on  every 
individual  and  local  community,  and  on  the  Church  as  a whole  at  every  level  of  its  life. 
Strengthened  by  the  Spirit,  Christians  are  called  to  live  out  their  discipleship  in  a variety  of  forms 
of  service. 

19.  In  calling  and  sending  the  Twelve  and  his  other  aposdes,  Jesus  laid  foundations  for 
the  leadership  of  the  community  of  his  disciples  in  their  ongoing  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom. 
Faithful  to  his  example,  from  the  earliest  times  some  believers  were  chosen  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Spirit  and  given  specific  authority  and  responsibility.  Ordained  ministers  “assemble  and  build 
up  the  Body  of  Christ  by  proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  by  celebrating  the 
sacraments  and  by  guiding  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  worship,  its  mission  and  its  caring 
ministry.”14  All  members  of  the  body,  ordained  and  lay,  are  interrelated  members  of  God’s 
priestly  people.  Ordained  ministers  remind  the  community  of  its  dependence  on  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  the  source  of  its  unity  and  mission,  even  as  they  understand  their  own  ministry  as 
dependent  on  Him.  At  the  same  time,  they  can  fulfill  their  calling  only  in  and  for  the  Church; 
they  need  its  recognition,  support  and  encouragement. 

20.  There  is  very  widespread  agreement  among  churches  of  different  traditions  about 
the  vital  place  of  ministry.  This  was  succincdy  expressed  in  the  Faith  and  Order  document, 
B aptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982),  which  stated  that  “the  Church  has  never  been  without 
persons  holding  specific  authority  and  responsibility,”  noting  that,  “Jesus  chose  and  sent  the 
disciples  to  be  witnesses  of  the  kingdom”.15  The  mission  which  Jesus  entrusted  to  the  eleven  in 
Matthew  28  entails  “a  ministry  of  word,  sacrament  and  oversight  given  by  Christ  to  the  Church 
to  be  carried  out  by  some  of  its  members  for  the  good  of  all.  This  triple  function  of  the  ministry 
equips  the  Church  for  its  mission  in  the  world.”16  Agreed  statements  are  making  it  clear  that  the 
royal  priesthood  of  the  whole  people  of  God  (cf.  1 Peter  2:9)  and  a special  ordained  ministry  are 
both  important  aspects  of  the  church,  and  not  tobe  seen  as  mutually  exclusive  alternatives. 

(c)  Body  of  Christ  and  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

21.  Christ  is  the  abiding  head  of  his  body,  guiding,  purifying  and  healing  it  (cf.  Eph. 
5:26).  At  the  same  time,  he  is  intimately  united  to  it,  giving  life  to  the  whole  in  the  Spirit  (Rom. 


14  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Ministry,  paragraph  13,  in  H.  Meyer  and  L.  Vischer,  ed.,  Growth 
in  Agreement,  Geneva  1984,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  108,  485.  Hereafter  GA  I. 

13  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Ministry,  paragraph  9;  in  GA  7,  484-485. 

16  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  “Toward  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church” 
(1990),  paragraph  132;  in  GA  II,  810.  See  also  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  text  “Ministry  in 
the  Church”  (1981),  paragraph  17,  in  GA  I,  252-253:  “The  New  Testament  shows  how  there 
emerged  from  among  the  ministries  a special  ministry  which  was  understood  as  standing  in  the 
succession  of  the  aposdes  sent  by  Christ.  Such  a special  ministry  proved  to  be  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  leadership  in  the  communities.  One  can,  therefore,  say  that  according  to  the  New 
Testament  the  ‘special  ministry’  established  by  Jesus  Christ  through  the  calling  and  sending  of 
the  aposdes  ‘was  essential  then  - it  is  essential  in  all  times  and  circumstances’.”  The  Methodist- 
Roman  Catholic,  “Toward  a Statement  on  the  Church”  (1986),  paragraph  29,  in  GA  II,  588,  has 
affirmed  that  “the  church  has  alwaysneeded  a God-given  ministry.” 
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12:5;  cf.  1 Cor.  12:12).  Faith  in  Christ  is  fundamental  to  membership  of  the  body  (Rom.  10:9). 
According  to  the  understanding  of  most  traditions,  it  is  also  through  the  rites  or  sacraments  of 
initiation  that  human  beings  become  members  of  Christ  and  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  their 
participation  in  His  body  (cf.  1 Cor  10:16)  is  renewed  again  and  again.  The  Holy  Spirit  confers 
manifold  gifts  upon  the  members  and  brings  forth  their  unity  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  (cf. 
Rom.  12:4-8;  1 Cor.  12:4-30).  He  renews  their  hearts,  equipping  and  calling  them  to  good 
works,17  thus  enabling  them  to  serve  the  Lord  in  furthering  the  Kingdom  in  the  world.  Thus  the 
image  of  “body  of  Christ”,  though  explicidy  and  primarily  referring  the  Church  to  Christ,  also 
deeply  implies  a relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  witnessed  to  throughout  the  entire  New 
Testament.  A vivid  example  of  this  is  the  account  of  the  descent  of  tongues  of  fire  upon  the 
disciples  gathered  in  the  upper  room  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost  (cf.  Acts  2:1-4).  By  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  believers  grow  into  “a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord”  (Eph.  2:21-22),  into  a “spiritual 
house”  (1  Pet.  2:5).  Filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are  called  to  lead  a life  worthy  of  their  calling 
in  worship,  witness  and  service,  eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  (cf. 
Eph.  4:1-3).  The  Holy  Spirit  enlivens  and  equips  the  Church  to  play  its  role  in  proclaiming  and 
bringing  about  that  general  transformation  for  which  all  creation  groans  (cf.  Rom.  8:22-23). 

(d)  The  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 

22.  Since  the  time  of  the  second  ecumenical  council,  held  at  Constantinople  in  381, 
most  Christians  have  included  in  their  liturgies  the  creed  which  professes  the  Church  to  be  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic.  These  attributes,  which  are  not  separate  from  one  another  but  which 
inform  one  another  and  are  mutually  interrelated,  are  God’s  gifts  to  the  Church  which  believers, 
in  all  their  human  frailty,  are  constantly  called  to  actualise. 

• The  Church  is  one  because  God  is  one  (cf.  Jn.  17:11;  1 Tim.  2:5).  In  consequence,  the 
apostolic  faith  is  one;  the  new  life  in  Christ  is  one;  the  hope  of  the  Church  is  one.18  Jesus 
prayed  that  all  his  disciples  be  one  so  that  the  world  might  believe  (cf.  Jn.  17:20-21)  and 
sent  the  Spirit  to  form  them  into  one  body  (cf.  1 Cor.  12:12-13).  Current  divisions 
within  and  between  the  churches  stand  in  contrast  to  this  oneness;  “these  must  be 
overcome  through  the  Spirit's  gifts  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  so  that  separation  and 
exclusion  do  not  have  the  last  word.”19  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  divisions,  all  the  churches 
understand  themselves  as  founded  in  the  one  Gospel  (cf.  Gal.  1:5-9)  and  they  are  united 
in  many  features  of  their  lives  (cf.  Eph.  4:4-7). 

• The  Church  is  holy  because  God  is  holy  (cf.  Is.  6:3;  Lev.  11:44-45).  His  Son  Jesus  “loved 
the  Church  and  gave  Himself  up  for  her,  that  he  might  sanctify  her,  having  cleansed  her 
by  the  washing  of  water  with  the  word,  [. ..]  that  she  might  be  holy  and  without 
blemish”  (Eph.  5:26-27).  The  essential  holiness  of  the  Church  is  witnessed  to  in  every 
generation  by  holy  men  and  women  and  by  the  holy  words  and  actions  the  Church 
proclaims  and  performs  in  the  name  of  God,  the  All  Holy.  Nevertheless,  sin,  which 
contradicts  this  holiness  and  runs  counter  to  the  Church’s  true  nature  and  vocation,  has 
again  and  again  disfigured  the  lives  of  believers.  For  this  reason,  part  of  the  holiness  of 
the  Church  is  its  ministry  of  continually  calling  people  to  repentance,  renewal  and 
reform. 


17  Cf.  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Joint  Declaration  on  Justification  (1999),  paragraph  15;  in  GA  II 568- 
569. 

18  Cf.  “Called  to  be  One  Church,”  paragraph  5;  in  GA  III,  607. 

19  “Called  to  be  One  Church,”  paragraph  5;  in  Ibid. 
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• The  Church  is  catholic  because  of  the  abundant  goodness  of  God  “who  desires  all  to  be 
saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth”  (1  Tim.  2:4).  Through  the  life-giving 
power  of  God,  the  Church’s  mission  transcends  all  barriers  and  proclaims  the  Gospel  to 
all  peoples.  Where  the  whole  mystery  of  Christ  is  present,  there  too  is  the  Church 
catholic  (cf.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  letter  to  the  S my  means,  6),  as  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  essential  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  undermined  when  cultural  and 
other  differences  are  allowed  to  develop  into  division.  Christians  are  called  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  embodiment  of  this  fullness  of  truth  and  life  bestowed  upon  the 
Church  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

• The  Church  is  apostolic  because  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  establish  it.  The  Son,  in  turn, 
chose  and  sent  the  apostles  and  prophets,  empowered  with  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at 
Pentecost,  to  serve  as  its  foundation  and  to  oversee  its  mission  (cf.  Eph.  2:20;  Rev. 
21:14;  and  Clement  of  Rome,  Letter  to  the  Corinthians  42).  The  Christian  community  is 
called  to  be  ever  faithful  to  these  apostolic  origins;  infidelity  in  worship,  witness  or 
service  contradicts  the  Church’s  apostolicity.  Apostolic  succession  in  ministry,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  intended  to  serve  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church.20 

23.  In  the  light  of  the  previous  paragraphs  (13-22),  it  is  clear  that  the  Church  is  not 
merely  the  sum  of  individual  believers  among  themselves.  The  Church  is  fundamentally  a 
communion  with  the  Triune  God  and,  at  the  same  time,  a communion  whose  members  partake 
together  of  the  life  and  mission  of  God  (cf.  2 Pet  1:4),  who,  as  Trinity,  is  the  source  and  focus  of 
all  communion.  Thus  the  Church  is  both  a divine  and  a human  reality. 

24.  While  it  is  a common  affirmation  that  the  Church  is  a meeting  place  between  the 
divine  and  the  human,  churches  nonetheless  have  different  sensitivities  or  even  contrasting 
convictions  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit’s  activity  in  the  Church  is  related  to 
institutional  structures  or  ministerial  order.  Some  see  certain  essential  aspects  of  the  Church’s 
order  as  willed  and  instituted  by  Christ  himself  for  all  time;  therefore,  in  faithfulness  to  the 
Gospel,  Christians  would  have  no  authority  fundamentally  to  alter  this  divinely  instituted 
structure.  Some  affirm  that  the  ordering  of  the  Church  according  to  God’s  calling  can  take  more 
than  one  form  while  others  affirm  that  no  single  institutional  order  can  be  attributed  to  the  will 
of  God.  Some  hold  that  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  may  at  times  require  a break  in  institutional 
continuity  while  others  insist  that  such  faithfulness  can  be  maintained  by  resolving  difficulties 
without  breaks  which  lead  to  separation. 

How  continuity  and  change  in  the  Church  relate  to  God’s  will  Through  their  patient 
encounter,  in  a spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  attention,  many  churches  have  come  to  a deeper  understanding  of 
these  differing  sensitivities  and  convictions  regarding  continuity  and  change  in  the  Church.  In  that  deeper 
understanding  it  becomes  clear  that  the  same  intent  — to  obey  God’s  will  for  the  ordering  of  the  Church  — 
may,  in  some,  inspire  commitment  to  continuity  and,  in  others,  commitment  to  change.  We  invite  the 
churches  to  recognise  and  honour  each  other’s  commitment  to  seeking  the  will  of  God  in  the  ordering  of  the 
Church.  We  further  invite  them  to  reflect  together  about  the  criteria  which  are  employed  in  different  churches 
for  considering  issues  about  continuity  and  change.  How  far  are  such  criteria  open  to  development  in  the  light 
of  the  urgent  call  of  Christ  to  reconciliation  (fMatt.  5:23-24).  Could  this  be  the  time  fora  new  approach? 

C.  The  Church  as  Sign  and  Servant  of  God’s  Design  for  the  World 


20  Paragraphs  3-7  of  the  Porto  Alegre  statement,  “Called  to  be  One  Church”  (2006),  offer  a 
similar  explanation,  adopted  by  that  general  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  of  the 
Creed’s  profession  that  the  Church  is“one,  holy,  catholicand  apostolic.” 
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25 . It  is  God’s  design  to  gather  humanity  and  all  of  creation  into  communion  under  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  1:10).  The  Church,  as  a reflection  of  the  communion  of  the  Triune 
God,  is  meant  to  serve  this  goal  and  is  called  to  manifest  God’s  mercy  to  human  beings,  helping 
them  to  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  created  and  in  which  their  joy  ultimately  is 
found:  to  praise  and  glorify  God  together  with  all  the  heavenly  hosts.  This  mission  of  the  Church 
is  fulfilled  by  its  members  through  the  witness  of  their  lives  and,  when  possible,  through  the  open 
proclamation  of  the  good  news  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mission  of  the  Church  is  to  serve  this 
purpose.  Since  God  wills  all  people  to  be  saved  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (cf.  1 
Tim.  2:4),  Christians  acknowledge  that  God  reaches  out  to  those  who  are  not  explicit  members  of 
the  Church,  in  ways  that  may  not  be  immediately  evident  to  human  eyes.  While  respecting  the 
elements  of  truth  and  goodness  that  can  be  found  in  other  religions  and  even  among  those  with 
no  religion,  the  mission  of  the  Church  remains  that  of  inviting,  through  witness  and  testimony,  all 
men  and  women  to  come  to  know  and  love  Christ  Jesus. 

26.  Some  New  Testament  passages  use  the  term  mystery  ( mysteriori ) to  speak  both  of 
God’s  design  of  salvation  in  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  1:9;  3:4-6)  and  of  the  intimate  relation  between 
Christ  and  the  Church  (cf.  Eph.  5:32;  Col.  1:24-28).  This  suggests  that  the  Church  enjoys  a 
spiritual,  transcendent  quality  which  cannot  be  grasped  simply  looking  at  its  visible  appearance. 
The  earthly  and  spiritual  dimensions  of  the  Church  cannot  be  separated.  The  organisational 
structures  of  the  Christian  community  need  to  be  seen  and  evaluated,  for  good  or  ill,  in  the  light 
of  God’s  gifts  of  salvation  in  Christ,  celebrated  in  the  Liturgy.  The  Church,  embodying  in  its  own 
life  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  the  transfiguration  of  humanity,  participates  in  the  mission  of 
Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  to  God  and  to  one  another  through  Christ  (cf.  2 Cor.  5:18-21;  Rom. 
8:18-25). 

27.  While  there  is  wide  agreement  that  God  established  the  Church  as  the  privileged 
means  for  bringing  about  His  universal  design  of  salvation,  some  communities  believe  that  this 
can  be  suitably  expressed  by  speaking  of  the  “Church  as  sacrament,”  while  others  do  not 
normally  use  such  language  or  reject  it  outright.  Those  who  use  the  expression  “Church  as 
sacrament”  do  so  because  they  understand  the  Church  as  an  effective  sign  and  means  (sometimes 
described  by  the  word  ‘instrument’)  of  the  communion  of  human  beings  with  one  another 
through  their  communion  in  the  Triune  God.21  Those  who  refrain  from  employing  this 
expression  believe  that  its  use  could  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  Church  as  a whole  and 
the  individual  sacraments  and  that  it  may  lead  one  to  overlook  the  sinfulness  still  present  among 
members  of  the  community. 

The  expression,  ‘The  Church  as  Sacrament ’ 

Those  who  use  the  expression  “the  Church  as  sacrament”  do  not  deny  the  unique  “sacramentality”  of  the 
sacraments  nor  do  they  deny  the  frailty  of  human  ministers.  Those  who  reject  this  expression,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  deny  that  the  Church  is  an  effective  sign  of  God’s  presence  and  action.  Might  this,  therefore,  be 
seen  as  a question  where  legitimate  differences  of  formulation  are  compatible  and  mutually  acceptable ? 


21  For  example,  the  Catholic  bishops  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council  stated  that  “the  Church,  in 
Christ,  is  in  the  nature  of  sacrament  - a sign  and  instrument,  that  is,  of  communion  with  God 
and  of  unity  among  all  men”  (Lumen  gentium  1),  where  the  word  “instrument”  is  intended  to 
convey  in  a positive  way  the  “effectiveness”  of  the  Church.  Other  Christians  who  strongly  affirm 
the  Church’s  sacramental  nature  find  inappropriate  the  use  of  the  word  “instrument”  in 
reference  to  the  Christian  community.  The  rather  wide  reception  of  the  idea  that  the  Church  is  a 
sign  is  witnessed  in  paragraph  20  of  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church”  from 
the  Fourth  General  Assembly  of  the  WCC  held  at  Uppsala  in  1968,  which  stated:  “The  Church  is 
bold  in  speaking  of  itselfasthesign  ofthecomingunity  ofmankind.”  In  N.Goodall,  The  Uppsala 
Keport , Geneva  1968,  17. 
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All  agree  that  God  is  the  author  of  salvation;  differences  appear  concerning  the  ways  in  which  the 
various  communities  understand  the  nature  and  role  of  the  Church  and  its  rites  in  that  saving 
activity. 

B.  Communion  in  Unity  and  Diversity 

28.  Legitimate  diversity  in  the  life  of  communion  is  a gift  from  the  Lord.  The  Holy 
Spirit  bestows  a variety  of  complementary  gifts  on  the  faithful  for  the  common  good  (cf.  1 Cor 
12:4-7).  The  disciples  are  called  to  be  fully  united  (cf.  Acts  2:44-47;  4:32-37),  while  respectful  of 
and  enriched  by  their  diversities  (1  Cor  12:14-26).  Cultural  and  historical  factors  contribute  to  the 
rich  diversity  within  the  Church.  The  Gospel  needs  to  be  proclaimed  in  languages,  symbols  and 
images  that  are  relevant  to  particular  times  and  contexts  so  as  to  be  lived  authentically  in  each 
time  and  place.  Legitimate  diversity  is  compromised  whenever  Christians  consider  their  own 
cultural  expressions  of  the  Gospel  as  the  only  authentic  ones,  to  be  imposed  upon  Christians  of 
other  cultures. 

29.  At  the  same  time,  unity  must  not  be  surrendered.  Through  shared  faith  in  Christ, 
expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  the  celebration  of  the  Sacraments  and  lives  of  service 
and  witness,  each  local  church  is  in  communion  with  the  local  churches  of  all  places  and  all  times. 
A pastoral  ministry  for  the  service  of  unity  and  the  upholding  of  diversity  is  one  of  the  important 
means  given  to  the  Church  in  aiding  those  with  different  gifts  and  perspectives  to  remain 
mutually  accountable  to  each  other. 

30.  Issues  concerning  unity  and  diversity  have  been  a principal  concern  since  the 
Church  discerned,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  Gentiles  were  to  be  welcomed  into 
communion,  even  with  their  divergent  dietary  practices  (cf.  Acts  15:1-29;  10:1-11:18).  The  letter 
addressed  from  the  meeting  in  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  in  Antioch  contains  what  might  be 
called  a fundamental  principle  governing  unity  and  diversity:  “For  it  has  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  necessary  things”  (Acts  15:28). 
Later,  the  ecumenical  councils  provided  further  examples  of  such  “necessary  things,”  as  when,  at 
Nicea  in  325,  the  bishops  clearly  taught  that  communion  in  faith  required  the  affirmation  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  In  more  recent  times,  churches  have  joined  together  in  enunciating  firm 
ecclesial  teachings  which  express  the  implications  of  such  foundational  doctrine,  as  in  the 
condemnation  of  apartheid  by  many  Christian  communities.22  There  are  limits  to  legitimate 
diversity;  when  it  goes  beyond  acceptable  limits  it  can  be  destructive  of  the  gift  of  unity.  Within 
the  Church,  heresies  and  schisms,  along  with  political  conflicts  and  expressions  of  hatred,  have 
threatened  God’s  gift  of  communion.  Christians  are  called  not  only  to  work  untiringly  to 
overcome  divisions  and  heresies,  but  also  to  preserve  and  treasure  their  legitimate  differences  of 
liturgy,  custom  and  law  and  to  foster  legitimate  diversities  of  spirituality,  theological  method  and 
formulation  in  such  a way  that  they  contribute  to  the  unity  and  catholicity  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole.23 

Legitimate  and  divisive  diversity 


22  Cf.  J.W.  de  Gruchy,  The  Kairos  Document:  Challenge  to  the  Church:  a Theological  Comment  on  the 
Political  Crisis  in  South  Africa,  J ohannesburg  1986. 

23  “Diversities  which  are  rooted  in  theological  traditions,  various  cultural,  ethnic  or  historical 
contacts  are  integral  to  the  nature  of  communion;  yet  there  are  limits  to  diversity.  Diversity  is 
illegitimate  when,  for  instance,  it  makes  impossible  the  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  (Heb.  13:8). . ..  In  communion  diversities 
are  brought  together  in  harmony  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contributing  to  the  richness  and 
fullness  of  the  church  of  God.”  From  the  Canberra  Statement  “The  Unity  oftheChurch 
asKoinonia:Gift  and  Calling”  (1991),  in  Gassmann,  Documentary  History , 4. 
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Ecumenical  dialogue  in  search  of  the  Church  unity  for  which  Christ  prayed  has,  in  large  part,  been  an 
effort  by  representatives  from  various  Christian  churches  to  discern,  with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  what  is 
necessary  for  unity,  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  what  is  properly  understood  as  legitimate  diversity. 
Though  all  churches  have  their  own  procedures  for  distinguishing  legitimate  from  illegitimate  diversity,  it  is 
clear  that  two  things  are  lacking,  (i)  common  criteria,  or  means  of  discernment,  and  (ii)  such  mutually 
recognised  structures  as  are  needed  to  use  these  effectively.  All  churches  seek  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Lord  yet 
they  continue  to  disagree  on  some  aspects  of  faith  and  order  and,  moreover,  on  whether  such  disagreements 
are  Church-divisive  or,  instead,  part  of  legitimate  diversity.  We  invite  the  churches  to  consider  what  positive 
steps  can  be  taken  to  make  common  discernment  possible? 

C.  Communion  of  Local  Churches 

31.  The  ecclesiology  of  communion  provides  a helpful  framework  for  considering  the 
relation  between  the  local  church  and  the  universal  Church.  Most  Christians  could  agree  that  the 
local  church  is  “a  community  of  baptized  believers  in  which  the  word  of  God  is  preached,  the 
apostolic  faith  confessed,  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  for  the 
world  is  witnessed  to,  and  a ministry  of  episkope  exercised  by  bishops  or  other  ministers  in  serving 
the  community.”24  Culture,  language  and  shared  history  all  enter  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  local 
church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Christian  community  in  each  place  shares  with  all  the  other  local 
communities  all  that  is  essential  to  the  life  of  communion.  Each  local  church  contains  within  it 
the  fullness  of  what  it  is  to  be  the  Church.  It  is  wholly  Church,  but  not  the  whole  Church.  Thus, 
the  local  church  should  not  be  seen  in  isolation  from  but  in  dynamic  relation  with  other  local 
churches.  From  the  beginning  communion  was  maintained  between  local  churches  by  collections, 
exchanges  of  letters,  visits,  eucharistic  hospitality  and  tangible  expressions  of  solidarity  (cf.  1 Cor. 
16;  2 Cor.  8:1-9;  Gal.  2:1-10).  From  time  to  time,  during  the  first  centuries,  local  churches 
assembled  to  take  counsel  together.  All  of  these  were  ways  of  nurturing  interdependence  and 
maintaining  communion.  This  communion  of  local  churches  is  thus  not  an  optional  extra.  The 
universal  Church  is  the  communion  of  all  local  churches  united  in  faith  and  worship  around  the 
world.25  It  is  not  merely  the  sum,  federation  or  juxtaposition  of  local  churches,  but  all  of  them 
together  are  the  same  Church  present  and  acting  in  this  world.  Catholicity,  as  described  in  the 
baptismal  catechesis  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  refers  not  simply  to  geographic  extension  but  also  to 
the  manifold  variety  of  local  churches  and  their  participation  in  the  fullness  of  faith  and  life  that 
unites  them  in  the  one  koinonia.2(> 

32.  Within  this  shared  understanding  of  the  communion  of  the  local  churches  in  the 
universal  Church,  differences  arise,  not  only  about  the  meaning  of  the  expression  “local  church” 
(how  large  is  “local”?)  but  also  in  relation  to  the  role  of  bishops.  Some  churches  are  convinced 
that  the  bishop,  as  a successor  to  the  apostles,  is  essential  to  the  structure  and  reality  of  the  local 
church.  Thus,  in  a strict  sense,  the  local  church  is  a diocese,  comprised  of  a number  of  parishes. 
For  others,  having  developed  various  other  forms  of  self-  understanding,  the  expression  “local 
church”  is  less  common  and  not  defined  in  reference  to  the  ministry  of  a bishop.  For  some  of 
these  latter,  the  local  church  is  simply  the  congregation  of  believers  gathered  in  one  place  to  hear 
the  Word  and  celebrate  the  Sacraments.  Both  for  those  who  see  the  bishop  as  essential  and  for 
those  who  do  not,  the  expression  “local  church”  has  also  at  times  been  used  to  refer  to  a regional 
configuration  of  churches,  gathered  together  in  a synodal  structure  under  a presidency.  Finally 


24  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  WCC  and  the  RCC,  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,” 
paragraph  15,  in  GA  II,  866.  “Local”  should  not  beconfused  with  “denominational”  in 
thisdescription. 

25  See  the  unity  statement  of  the  New  Delhi  General  Assembly  of  the  WCC  (1961),  in 
Gassmann,  Documentary  Histoiy,  3. 

26  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Catechesis  18,  in  PG  33,  1044. 
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there  is  not  yet  agreement  about  how  local,  regional  and  universal  levels  of  ecclesial  order  relate 
to  one  another,  although  valuable  steps  in  seeking  convergence  about  those  relations  can  be 
found  in  both  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues.27 

The  relationship  between  the  local  and  universal  Church 

Many  churches  can  embrace  a shared  understanding  of  the  fundamental  relationship  and  communion  of 
local  churches  within  the  universal  Church.  They  share  the  understanding  that  the  presence  of  Christ,  by  the 
will  of  the  Father  and  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  is  truly  manifested  in  the  local  church  (it  is  ' wholly  Church’), 
and  that  this  very  presence  of  Christ  impels  the  local  church  to  be  in  communion  with  the  universal  Church 
(it  is  not  \ the  whole  Church).  Where  this  fundamental  agreement  is  found,  the  expression  “ local  church” 
may  nonetheless  be  used  in  varying  ways.  In  our  common  quest  for  closer  unity,  we  invite  the  churches  to 
seek  more  precise  mutual  understanding  and  agreement  in  this  area:  what  is  the  appropriate  relation 
between  the  various  levels  of  life  of  a fully  united  Church  and  what  specific  ministries  of  leadership  are 
needed  to  serve  and  foster  those  relations ? 


Chapter  III.  The  Church:  Growing  in  Communion 
A.  Already  but  not  yet 

33.  The  Church  is  an  eschatological  reality,  already  anticipating  the  Kingdom,  but  not 
yet  its  full  realisation.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  principal  agent  in  establishing  the  Kingdom  and  in 
guiding  the  Church  so  that  it  can  be  a servant  of  God’s  work  in  this  process.  Only  as  we  view  the 
present  in  the  light  of  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  guiding  the  whole  process  of  salvation 
history  to  its  final  recapitulation  in  Christ  to  the  glory  of  the  Father,  do  we  begin  to  grasp 
something  of  the  mystery  of  the  Church. 

34.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  communion  of  believers  held  in  personal  relationship  with 
God,  the  Church  is  already  the  eschatological  community  God  wills.  Visible  and  tangible  signs 
which  express  that  this  new  life  of  communion  has  been  effectively  realized  are:  receiving  and 
sharing  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  baptising,  breaking  and  sharing  the  Eucharistic  bread,  praying 
with  and  for  one  another  and  for  the  needs  of  the  world,  serving  one  another  in  love, 
participating  in  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows,  giving  material  aid,  proclaiming  and  witnessing  to 
the  good  news  in  mission  and  working  together  for  justice  and  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  as  an 
historical  reality  the  Church  is  made  up  of  human  beings  who  are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
world.  One  such  condition  is  change,  either  positive  in  the  sense  of  growth  and  development  or 
negative  in  the  sense  of  decline  and  distortion.28  Other  conditions  include  cultural  and  historical 
factors  which  can  have  either  a positive  or  a negative  impact  on  the  Church’s  faith,  life  and 
witness. 

35.  As  a Pilgrim  community  the  Church  contends  with  the  reality  of  sin.  Ecumenical 
dialogue  has  shown  that  there  are  deep  commonly  held  convictions  behind  what  have  sometimes 


27  A good  example  at  the  multilateral  level  is  the  Joint  Working  Group’s  “The  Church:  Local  and 
Universal”  (1990),  in  GA  II,  Geneva  2000,  862-875.  From  the  bilateral  dialogues,  see  “Ecclesial 
Communion  — Communion  ofChurches”  ofthe  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  “Church  and 
Justification”  (1993),  GA  II,  505-5 12;and,  especially,  the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  statement 
on  “Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church: 
Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  and  Authority”  (2007)  at:  http://www.pcf.va  /roman- 
curia/  pontifical_councils/ chrstuni/ch_orthodox_docs 

/re_pc_chrstuni_doc_20071013_documento-  ravenna_en.html  [accessed  25Nov.2011]. 

28  This  condition  of  change  is  not  meant  to  obscure  the  enduring  meaning  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
His  gospel:  “Jesus  Christ  isthe  sameyesterday,  today  and  forever”  (Heb  13:8). 
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been  seen  as  conflicting  views  concerning  the  relation  between  the  Church’s  holiness  and  human 
sin.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  way  in  which  Christians  articulate  these  common 
convictions.  For  some,  their  tradition  affirms  that  the  Church  is  sinless  since,  being  the  body  of 
the  sinless  Christ,  it  cannot  sin.  Others  consider  that  it  is  appropriate  to  refer  to  the  Church  as 
sinning,  since  sin  may  become  systemic  so  as  to  affect  the  institution  of  the  Church  itself  and, 
although  sin  is  in  contradiction  to  the  true  identity  of  the  Church,  it  is  nonetheless  real.  The 
different  ways  in  which  various  communities  understand  sin  itself,  whether  primarily  as  moral 
imperfection  or  primarily  as  a break  in  relationship,  can  also  have  an  impact  upon  this  question. 

36.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  according  to  his  promise,  the  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  it  (cf.  Matt.  16:18).  Christ’s  victory  over  sin  is  complete  and  irreversible,  and  by 
Christ’s  promise  and  grace  Christians  have  confidence  that  the  Church  will  always  share  in  the 
fruits  of  that  victory.  They  also  share  the  realisation  that,  in  this  present  age,  believers  are 
vulnerable  to  the  power  of  sin,  both  individually  and  collectively.  All  churches  acknowledge  the 
fact  of  sin  among  believers  and  its  often  grevious  impact.  All  recognise  the  continual  need  for 
Christian  self-examination,  penitence,  conversion  ( metanoia ),  reconciliation  and  renewal.  Holiness 
and  sin  relate  to  the  life  of  the  Church  in  different  and  unequal  ways.  Holiness  expresses  the 
Church’s  identity  according  to  the  will  of  God,  while  sin  stands  in  contradiction  to  this  identity 
(cf.  Rom  6:1-11). 

B.  Growing  in  the  Essential  Elements  of  Communion:  Faith,  Sacraments,  Ministry 

37.  The  journey  toward  the  full  realisation  of  God’s  gift  of  communion  requires 
Christian  communities  to  agree  about  the  fundamental  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  “The 
ecclesial  elements  required  for  full  communion  within  a visibly  united  church  - the  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  — are  communion  in  the  fullness  of  apostolic  faith;  in  sacramental  life;  in  a 
truly  one  and  mutually  recognized  ministry;  in  structures  of  conciliar  relations  and  decision- 
making; and  in  common  witness  and  service  in  the  world.”29  These  attributes  serve  as  a necessary 
framework  for  maintaining  unity  in  legitimate  diversity.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  churches 
toward  the  unity  of  the  one  Church  is  intimately  related  to  their  calling  to  promote  the  unity  of 


29  From  “The  Church:  Local  and  Universal”  (1990),  paragraph  25,  in  GA  II,  page  868. 
Paragraphs  10-11  and  28-  32  of  this  text  demonstrate  with  quotations  and  footnotes  the  fact  that 
its  presentation  of  communion  has  been  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  ecumenical  dialogues 
involving  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Orthodox,  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
as  several  statements  on  unity  adopted  at  some  of  the  general  assemblies  of  the  WCC.  The 
Canberra  Statement  (see  Gassmann,  Documentary  History,  4)  enhances  the  ministerial  element  by 
adding  the  word  “reconciled”  to  “recognised.“  Similar  configurations  of  the  fundamental 
components  of  communion  appear  in  the  Lutheran- Roman  Catholic  document  “Facing  Unity” 
(1984),  in  GA  II,  456-477,  which  presents  the  church  as  a community  of  faith,  sacraments  and 
service;  and  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  text  “The  Apostolic  Tradition”  (1991),  GA  II,  610- 
613,  which  describes  the  living  body  of  the  church  in  terms  of  faith,  worship  and  ministry.  The 
classic  unity  statements  from  the  WCC  general  assemblies  of  New  Delhi  (1960),  Nairobi  (1975), 
Canberra  (1990)  and  Porto  Alegre  (2005)  also  present  the  essential  qualities  of  unity,  as  the 
following  quotation  from  the  last  of  these  may  serve  to  illustrate:  “Our  churches  have  affirmed 
that  the  unity  for  which  we  pray,  hope,  and  work  is  ‘a  koinonia  given  and  expressed  in  the 
common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one 
baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which  members 
and  ministries  are  mutually  recognised  and  reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing  to  the 
gospel  of  God's  grace  to  all  people  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.’  Such  koinonia  is  to  be 
expressed  in  each  place,  and  through  a conciliar  relationship  of  churches  in  different  places”; 
from  “Called  to  be  One  Church,”  paragraph  2;  in  GA  III,  606-607. 
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the  whole  of  humanity  and  of  creation,  since  Christ  who  is  head  of  the  Church,  is  the  one  in 
whom  all  are  to  be  reconciled.  Dialogue,  such  as  that  which  accompanied  the  writing  and 
reception  of  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , has  already  registered  significant  progress  in 
convergence  about  these  essential  elements  of  communion,  though  less  on  ministry  than  on  the 
other  two.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  text  to  repeat  those  past  achievements  but  rather 
merely  to  summarize  them  briefly  and  to  indicate  a few  of  the  further  steps  forward  that  have 
been  made  in  recent  years. 

(a)  Faith 

38.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  elements,  there  is  widespread  agreement  that  the  Church 
is  called  to  proclaim,  in  each  generation,  the  faith  “once  for  all  entrusted  to  the  saints”  (Jude  v.  3) 
and  to  remain  steadfast  in  the  teaching  first  handed  on  by  the  apostles.  Faith  is  evoked  by  the 
Word  of  God,  inspired  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  attested  in  Scripture  and  transmitted 
through  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church.  It  is  confessed  in  worship,  life,  service  and  mission. 
While  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  changing  times  and  places,  these  interpretations 
must  remain  in  continuity  with  the  original  witness  and  with  its  faithful  explication  throughout 
the  ages.  Faith  has  to  be  lived  out  in  active  response  to  the  challenges  of  every  age  and  place.  It 
speaks  to  personal  and  social  situations,  including  situations  of  injustice,  of  the  violation  of 
human  dignity  and  of  the  degradation  of  creation. 

39.  Ecumenical  dialogue  has  shown  that,  on  many  central  aspects  of  Christian  doctrine, 
there  is  a great  deal  that  already  unites  believers.30  In  1991,  the  study  text  Confessing  the  One  Faith 
not  only  succeeded  in  showing  substantial  agreement  among  Christians  concerning  the  meaning 
of  the  Creed  professed  in  the  liturgies  of  most  churches.  It  also  explained  how  the  faith  of  the 
creed  is  grounded  in  Scripture,  confessed  in  the  ecumenical  symbol  and  has  to  be  confessed 
afresh  in  relation  to  the  challenges  of  the  contemporary  world.  The  intention  was  not  only  to 
help  churches  recognise  fidelity  to  that  faith  in  themselves  and  in  others  but  also  to  provide  a 
credible  ecumenical  tool  for  proclaiming  the  faith  today.  In  1998,  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels 
explored  the  ongoing  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  Tradition  in  handing  on  the  faith,  noting: 
“The  Holy  Spirit  inspires  and  leads  the  churches  each  to  rethink  and  reinterpret  their  tradition  in 
conversation  with  each  other,  always  aiming  to  embody  the  one  Tradition  in  the  unity  of  God’s 
Church.”31  While  the  Churches  generally  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  Tradition  in  the 
generation  and  subsequent  interpretation  of  Scripture,  more  recent  dialogue  has  tried  to 
understand  how  the  Christian  community  engages  in  such  interpretation.  Many  bilateral  dialogues 
have  acknowledged  that  ecclesial  interpretation  of  the  contemporary  meaning  of  the  Word  of 
God  involves  the  faith  experience  of  the  whole  people,  the  insights  of  theologians,  and  the 


30  See,  for  example,  the  first  two  chapters  - “Fundamentals  of  our  Common  Faith:  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Trinity”  and  “Salvation,  Justification,  Sanctification”  — of  Walter  Kasper,  Harventing 
the  Fruits:  Basic  Aspects  of  Christian  Faith  in  Dialogue,  London/New  York  2009,  10-47,  which 
recounts  convergence  about  these  topics  amongAnglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Reformed  and 
Roman  Catholics. 

31  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  paragraph  32.  Earlier  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Ministry,  34, 
had  noted:  “Apostolic  tradition  in  the  Church  means  continuity  in  the  permanent 
characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the  apostles:  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and 
fresh  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibilities,  communion  in  prayer,  love,  joy  and  suffering,  service  to  the  sick  and 
the  needy,  unity  among  the  local  Churches  and  sharing  the  gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given  to 
each”;  in  GA  I,  491. 
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discernment  of  the  ordained  ministry.32  The  challenge  today  is  for  churches  to  agree  on  how 
these  factors  work  together. 

(b)  Sacraments 

40.  Regarding  the  sacraments,  the  churches  registered  a significant  degree  of  approval 
with  the  way  in  which  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  described  the  meaning  and  celebration 
of  baptism  and  eucharist.33  That  text  also  suggested  avenues  seeking  further  convergence  on  what 
remained  the  most  significant  unresolved  issues:  who  may  be  baptised,  the  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  eucharist  and  the  relation  of  the  eucharist  to  Christ’s  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  At  the  same  time, 
while  briefly  commenting  on  chrismation  or  confirmation,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  did  not 
address  the  other  rites  celebrated  in  many  communities  and  considered  by  some  as  sacraments, 
nor  was  it  designed  to  take  into  account  the  view  of  those  communities  which  do  not  consider 
any  rites  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

41.  The  growing  convergence  among  churches  in  their  understanding  of  baptism  may 
be  summarized  as  follows.34  Through  Baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God,  the 
Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  are  united  with  Christ  and  with  each  other  in  the 
Church  of  every  time  and  place.  Baptism  is  the  introduction  to  and  celebration  of  new  life  in 
Christ  and  of  participation  in  His  baptism,  life,  death  and  resurrection  (cf.  Mt  3:13-17;  Rom  6:3- 
5).  It  is  “the  water  of  rebirth  and  renewal  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Titus  3,5)  incorporating  believers 
into  the  Body  of  Christ  and  enabling  them  to  share  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come  (cf.  Eph  2:6).  Baptism  involves  confession  of  sin,  conversion  of  heart,  pardoning, 
cleansing  and  sanctification;  it  consecrates  the  believer  as  a member  of  “a  chosen  race,  a royal 
priesthood,  a holy  nation”  (1  Peter  2:9).  Baptism  is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity.  Some  churches  see 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  given  in  a special  way  through  chrismation  or  confirmation,  which  is 
considered  by  them  as  one  of  the  sacraments  of  initiation.  The  general  agreement  about  baptism 
has  led  some  who  are  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  to  call  for  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism.35 

42.  There  is  a dynamic  and  profound  relation  between  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  The 
communion  into  which  the  newly  initiated  Christian  enters  is  brought  to  fuller  expression  and 


32  See,  for  example,  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  “Scripture  and  Tradition”  (1987),  in  GA  II,  224-225; 
the  Methodist-  Roman  Catholic  “The  Word  of  Life”  (1996),  paragraphs  62-72,  describing  the 
“Agents  of  Discernment,”  in  Ibid.,  632-634;  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  “Gift  of  Authority” 
(1998),  in  GA  III,  60-81;  the  Disciples-Roman  Catholic  “Receiving  and  Handing  on  the  Faith” 
(2002),  in  Ibid.,  121-137;  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  “Speaking  the  Tmth  in  Love”  in  Ibid., 
138-176;  and  the  Reformed-Oriental  Orthodox  “Report”  (2001),  paragraphs  22-28,  describing 
“Tradition  and  Holy  Scripture”  and  “The  Role  of  the  Theologian  in  the  Christian  Community,” 
in  Ibid.,  43-44. 

33  Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990:  Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Geneva  1990, 
“Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149,”  39,  55-56. 

34  This  paragraph  recounts  the  material  elaborated  under  the  subtitle  “II.  The  Meaning  of 
Baptism,”  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Baptism,  paragraphs  2-7;  in  GA  I,  470-472.  Very 
similar  affirmations  from  four  international  bilateral  dialogues  are  found  in  “Common 
Understanding  of  Baptism”  of  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits,  164-168,  as  well  as  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  Study  Text  entided  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition,  Geneva  2011,  “Faith  and 
OrderPaperNo.210.” 

35  An  example  of  such  mutual  recognition  of  baptism  was  that  achieved  by  eleven  of  the  sixteen 
member  communities  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Churches  in  Germany  on  April  29,  2007, 
which  is  recounted  at  http://www.ekd.de/english/mutual_recognition_of_baptism.html 
[accessed  on  14.1.2012]. 
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nourished  in  the  eucharist,  which  reaffirms  baptismal  faith  and  gives  grace  for  the  faithful  living 
out  of  the  Christian  calling.  The  progress  in  agreement  about  the  Eucharist  registered  in 
ecumenical  dialogue  may  be  summarized  as  follows.36  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  celebration  in 
which,  gathered  around  His  table,  Christians  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  a 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  a glorification  of  the  Father  for  everything  accomplished  in  creation, 
redemption  and  sanctification  ( doxologia );  a memorial  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus 
and  what  was  accomplished  once  for  all  on  the  Cross  ( anamnesis );  and  an  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  transform  both  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  and  the  participants  themselves  ( epiclesis ). 
Intercession  is  made  for  the  needs  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  communion  of  the  faithful  is 
again  deepened  as  an  anticipation  and  foretaste  of  the  kingdom  to  come,  impelling  them  to  go 
out  and  share  Christ’s  mission  of  inaugurating  that  kingdom  even  now.  St.  Paul  highlights  the 
connection  between  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  very  life  of  the  Church  (cf.lCor.lO:16-17;  11:17- 
33). 

43 . Just  as  the  confession  of  faith  and  baptism  are  inseparable  from  a life  of  service  and 
witness,  so  too  the  eucharist  demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  by  all  those  who  are  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God.  “Christians  are  called  in  the  eucharist  to  be  in  solidarity  with 
the  outcast  and  to  become  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ  who  lived  and  sacrificed  himself  for  all  and 
now  gives  himself  in  the  eucharist.  ...  the  eucharist  brings  into  the  present  age  a new  reality  which 
transforms  Christians  into  the  image  of  Christ  and  therefore  makes  them  his  effective 
witnesses.”37  The  liturgical  renewal  among  some  churches  may  be  seen  in  part  as  a reception  of 
the  convergences  registered  in  ecumenical  dialogue  about  the  sacraments. 

44.  Different  Christian  traditions  have  diverged  as  to  whether  baptism,  eucharist  and 
other  rites  should  be  termed  “sacraments”  or  “ordinances.”  The  word  “sacrament”  (used  to 
translate  the  Greek  “mysterion”)  indicates  that  God’s  saving  work  is  communicated  in  the  action 
of  the  rite,  whilst  the  term  “ordinance”  emphasises  that  the  action  of  the  rite  is  performed  in 
obedience  to  Christ’s  word  and  example.38  These  two  positions  have  often  been  seen  as  mutually 
opposed.  However,  as  the  Faith  and  Order  study  text  “One  Baptism”  points  out,  “Most 
traditions,  whether  they  use  the  term  ‘sacrament’  or  ‘ordinance’,  affirm  that  these  events  are  both 
instrumental  (in  that  God  uses  them  to  bring  about  a new  reality),  and  expressive  (of  an  already- 
existing  reality).  Some  traditions  emphasize  the  instrumental  dimension....  Others  emphasize  the 
expressive  dimension.”39  Might  this  difference  then  be  more  one  of  emphasis  than  of  doctrinal 
disagreement?  These  rites  express  both  the  “institutional”  and  “charismatic”  aspects  of  the 
Church.  They  are  visible,  effective  actions  instituted  by  Christ  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  made 
effective  by  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who,  by  means  of  them,  equips  those  who  receive  the 
sacraments  with  a variety  of  gifts  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  its  mission  in  and  for  the 
world. 

Sacraments  and  Ordinances  In  the  light  of  the  convergences  on  baptism  and  Eucharist  and  of 
further  reflection  upon  the  historical  roots  and  potential  compatibility  of  the  expressions  “ sacrament  ” and 
“ordinance,  ” the  churches  are  challenged  to  explore  whether  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  deeper  agreement  about 
that  dimension  of  the  life  of  the  Church  that  involves  these  rites.  Such  convergence  could  lead  them  to 


36  This  summary  draws  upon  “II.  The  Meaning  of  the  Eucharist”  in  baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry , Eucharist,  paragraphs  2-26;  in  GA  I,  476-480.  For  varying  degrees  of  convergence 
between  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  see“TheEucharist,” 
in  Kasper,  Harvesting  the  Fruits,  168-190. 

37  From  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Eucharist,  paragraphs  24  and  26;  in  GA  I,  480. 

38  The  Latin  term  sacramentum  denoted  the  oath  that  a recruit  pronounced  upon  entering  military 
service  and  was  used  by  the  first  major  theologian  to  write  in  the  Latin  language  (Tertullian  [160- 
220])  in  reference  to  baptism. 

39  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition:  A Study  Text , paragraphs  30. 
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consider  several  additional  questions.  Most  churches  celebrate  other  rites  or  sacraments,  such  as 
chrismations / confirmations,  weddings  and  ordinations  within  their  liturgies  and  many  also  have  rites  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sin  and  the  blessing  of  the  sick:  may  not  the  number  and  ecclesial  status  of  these  sacraments  or 
ordinances  be  addressed  in  ecumenical  dialogues ? We  also  invite  churches  to  consider  whether  they  can  now 
achieve  closer  convergence  about  who  may  receive  baptism  and  who  may  preside  at  the  Church’s  liturgical 
celebrations  ? Further,  are  there  ways  in  which  fuller  mutual  understanding  can  be  established  between  the 
churches  which  celebrate  these  rites  and  those  Christian  communities  convinced  that  the  sharing  of  life  in 
Christ  does  not  require  the  celebration  of  sacraments  or  other  rites  ? 

C.  Ministry  within  the  Church 

(i)  Ordained  ministry 

45.  All  churches  affirm  the  biblical  teaching  that,  unlike  the  many  priests  of  the  Old 
Covenant  (cf.  Heb  7:23),  Jesus,  our  high  priest  (cf.  Heb  8:10),  offered  his  redeeming  sacrifice 
“once  for  all”  (cf.  Heb  7:27;  9:12;  9:26;  10:10.12-14).  They  differ  on  the  implications  they  draw 
from  these  texts.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  noted  that  ordained  ministers  “may  appropriately 
be  called  priests  because  they  fulfil  a particular  priestly  service  by  strengthening  and  building  up 
the  royal  and  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  word  and  sacraments,  through  their 
prayers  of  intercession,  and  through  their  pastoral  guidance  of  the  community.”40  In  line  with 
that  view,  some  churches  hold  that  ordained  ministry  stands  in  a special  relationship  with  the 
unique  priesthood  of  Christ  that  it  is  distinct  from,  even  if  related  to,  that  royal  priesthood 
described  in  1 Pt  2:9.  These  churches  believe  that  some  persons  are  ordained  to  a particular 
priestly  function  through  the  sacrament  of  ordination.41  Others  do  not  consider  ordained 
ministers  as  “priests,”  nor  do  some  understand  ordination  in  sacramental  terms.  Christians 
disagree  as  well  over  the  traditional  restriction  of  ordination  to  the  ministry  of  word  and 
sacrament  to  men  only. 

Ordained  ministry 

Ecumenical  dialogue  has  repeatedly  shown  that  issues  relating  to  ordained  ministry  constitute  challenging 
obstacles  on  the  path  to  unity.  If  differences  such  as  those  relating  to  the  priesthood  of  the  ordained  prohibit 
full  unity,  it  must  continue  to  be  an  urgent  priority  for  the  churches  to  discover  how  they  can  be  overcome. 

46.  There  is  no  single  pattern  of  ministry  in  the  New  Testament,  though  all  churches 
would  look  to  Scripture  in  seeking  to  follow  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  how  ordained 
ministry  is  to  be  understood,  ordered  and  exercized.  At  times,  the  Spirit  has  guided  the  Church  to 
adapt  its  ministries  to  contextual  needs  (cf.  Acts  6:1-6).  Various  forms  of  ministry  have  been 
blessed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Early  writers  such  as  Ignatius  of  Antioch  insisted  upon  the 
threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon.42  This  pattern  of  three  related  ministries  can 
be  seen  to  have  roots  in  the  New  Testament;  eventually  it  became  the  generally  accepted  pattern 
and  is  still  considered  normative  by  many  churches  today.  Some  churches,  since  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  have  adopted  different  patterns  of  ministry.43  Among  the  several  means  for 


40  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry.  “Ministry,”  paragraph  17,  in  GA  I,  486;  see  also  the  commentary 
to  this  paragraph  on  page  500. 

41  See  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  “Ministry  and  Ordination”  (1973)  and  “Elucidation”  (1979)  [= 
GA  I,  78-87];  and  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  “The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the 
Sacramental  Structure  of  the  Church,”  (1988)  [=  GA  II,  671-679], 

42  Ignatius’  Letter  to  the  Magnesians  6 and  13;  Letter  to  the  Trallians  7;  Letter  to  the  Philadelphians  4; 
Letter  to  the  Smymaeans  8. 

43  Two  insightful  accounts  of  these  Reformation  developments  are  the  Reformed-Roman 
Catholic  text  “Towards  a Common  Understanding  of  the  Church,”  paragraphs  12-63,  entitled 
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maintaining  the  Church’s  apostolicity,  such  as  the  scriptural  canon,  dogma  and  liturgical  order, 
ordained  ministry  has  played  an  important  role.  Succession  in  ministry  is  meant  to  serve  the 
apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church. 

47.  Almost  all  Christian  communities  today  have  a formal  structure  of  ministry. 
Frequendy  this  structure  is  diversified  and  reflects,  more  or  less  explicidy,  the  threefold  pattern  of 
episcopos-presbyteros-diaconos.  Churches  remain  divided,  however,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ‘historic 
episcopate’  (meaning  bishops  ordained  in  apostolic  succession  back  to  the  earliest  generations  of 
the  Church),  or  the  apostolic  succession  of  ordained  ministry  more  generally,  is  something 
intended  by  Christ  for  his  community.  Some  believe  that  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop, 
presbyter  and  deacon  is  a sign  of  continuing  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel  and  is  vital  to  the 
apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church  as  a whole.44  In  contrast,  others  do  not  view  faithfulness  to 
the  Gospel  as  closely  bound  to  succession  in  ministry,  and  some  are  wary  of  the  historic 
episcopate  because  they  see  it  as  vulnerable  to  abuse  and  thus  potentially  harmful  to  the  wellbeing 
of  the  community.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , for  its  part,  only  affirmed  that  it  “may  serve 
today  as  an  expression  of  the  unity  we  seek  and  also  as  a means  for  achieving  it.”45 

The  threefold  ministry  Given  the  signs  of  growing  agreement  about  the  place  of  ordained  ministry  in 
the  Church,  we  are  led  to  ask  if  the  churches  can  achieve  a consensus  as  to  whether  or  not  the  threefold 
ministry  is  part  of  God’s  mil for  the  Church  in  its  realisation  of  the  unity  which  God  wills ? 


(ii)  The  Gift  of  Authority  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Church 

48.  The  authority  of  the  Church  comes  from  her  Lord  and  Head,  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
authority,  conveyed  with  the  word  exousia  in  the  New  Testament,  was  exercised  in  his  teaching 
(cf.  Mt.  5:2;  Lk.  5:3),  his  performing  of  miracles  (cf.  Mk.  1:30-34;  Mt.  14:35-36),  his  exorcisms  (cf. 
Mk.  1:27;  Lk.  4:35-36),  his  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf.  Mk.  2:10;  Lk.  5:4)  and  his  leading  the  disciples 
in  the  ways  of  salvation  (cf.  Mt.  16:24).  Jesus’  entire  ministry  was  characterised  by  authority  (Mk. 
1:27;  Lk.  4:36)  which  placed  itself  at  the  service  of  human  beings.  Having  received  from  his 
Father  “full  authority  in  heaven  and  on  earth”  (Mt.  28:18),  Jesus  shared  his  authority  with  the 
apostles  (cf.  Jn.  20:22).  Their  successors  in  the  ministry  of  oversight  ( episkope ) exercised  authority 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  particularly  the 
Eucharist,  and  in  the  pastoral  guidance  of  believers.46 


“Toward  a reconciliation  of  memories,”  in  GA  II,  781-795;  and  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic 
text  The  Apostolicity  of  the  Church,  Minneapolis  2006,  paragraphs  65-164,  pages  40-71. 

44  On  this  point,  the  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  “Church  and  Justification”  (1993),  paragraph 
185,  states:  “There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  doctrine  of  justification  and  the  idea  of  an 
ordained  ministry  instituted  by  God  and  necessary  for  the  church”  (GA  II,  529).  Nevertheless,  a 
few  paragraphs  later,  the  same  text  adds:  “The  difference  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Lutheran 
views  on  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  evaluation  of  the  episcopate  is  thus  not  so  radical 
that  a Lutheran  rejection  or  even  indifference  towards  this  ministry  stands  in  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  assertion  of  its  ecclesial  indispensability.  The  question  is  rather  one  of  a clear  gradation 
in  the  evaluation  of  this  ministry,  which  can  be  and  has  been  described  on  the  Catholic  side  by 
predicates  such  as  ‘necessary’  or  ‘indispensable’,  and  on  the  Lutheran  side  as  ‘important’, 
‘meaningful’  and  thus‘desirable’”  (paragraph  \91\GA  II,  532). 

45  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Ministry,  22;  in  GA  I,  488. 

46  This  basic  description  of  the  authority  of  Jesus  and  its  sharing  with  the  Church  closely 
paraphrases  the  description  offered  by  the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  Ravenna  Statement  (2007) 
concerning  “Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the 
Church:  Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  and  Authority,”  paragraph  12;see  above  note  27. 
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49.  The  distinctive  authority  of  the  Church  can  be  understood  and  exercised  correctly 
only  in  the  light  of  the  authority  of  the  one  who  was  crucified,  who  “emptied  himself’  and 
“obediently  accepted  even  death,  death  on  the  cross”  (Phil  2:7-8).  Thus,  the  Church’s  authority  is 
different  from  that  of  the  world.  When  the  disciples  sought  to  exercise  power  over  one  another, 
Jesus  corrected  them,  saying  that  he  came  not  to  be  served  but  to  serve,  and  to  offer  his  life  for 
others  (cf.  Mk  10:41-45;  Lk  22:25).  Authority  within  the  Church  must  be  understood  as  humble 
service,  nourishing  and  building  up  the  koinonia  of  the  Church  in  faith,  life  and  witness;  it  is 
exemplified  in  Jesus’  action  of  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples  (cf.  Jn  13:1-17).  It  is  a service 
( diakonia ) of  love,  without  any  domination  or  coercion. 

50.  Authority  in  the  Church,  in  its  various  forms  and  levels,  must  be  distinguished  from 
mere  power;  it  comes  from  God  the  Father  through  the  Son  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
is  marked  by  God’s  holiness.  The  material  sources  of  authority  recognised  in  varying  degrees  by 
the  churches,  such  as  Scripture,  tradition,  worship  and  synods,  also  reflect  the  holiness  of  the 
Triune  God.47  Authority  emerges  wherever  the  truth  which  leads  to  holiness  is  expressed  and  the 
authority  of  God,  whose  praise  was  voiced  “from  the  lips  of  children  and  infants”  (Matt.  21:16; 
citing  Ps  8:2)  may  be  recognised  by  the  Church  when  articulated  by  any  of  its  members.  Holiness 
means  a greater  authenticity  in  relationship  with  God,  with  others  and  with  creation.  Throughout 
history  the  Church  has  recognized  a certain  authority  in  the  lives  of  the  saints,  in  the  witness  of 
monasticism  and  in  various  ways  that  groups  of  believers  have  lived  out  and  expressed  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel.  When  they  convincingly  express  a shared  faith,  ecumenical  dialogue  and  the 
agreed  statements  it  has  produced  also  enjoy  a certain  kind  of  authority,  in  that  they  reflect  a 
common  search  for  and  discovery  of  the  truth  in  love  (cf.  Eph  4:15),  urge  participants  to  seek  the 
Lord’s  will  for  ecclesial  communion,  occasion  the  appreciation  of  the  inspiration  and  good 
example  of  other  believers  and  invite  ongoing  metanoia  and  holiness  of  life. 

51.  The  authority  which  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  Head  of  the  Church,  shares  with  those  in 
ministries  of  leadership  is  neither  the  private  possession  of  those  who  receive  it  nor  something 
delegated  from  the  community;  it  is  a gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  destined  for  the  service  ( diakonia ) of 
the  community  in  love.  Its  exercise  includes  the  participation  of  the  whole  community,  whose 
sense  of  the  faith  ( sensus  fidei ) contributes  to  the  overall  understanding  of  God’s  Word  and  whose 
reception  of  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the  ordained  ministers  testifies  to  the  authenticity  of 
that  leadership.  A relation  of  mutual  love  and  dialogue  unites  those  who  exercise  authority  and 
those  who  are  subject  to  it.  As  a means  of  guiding  the  Christian  community  in  faith,  worship  and 
service  with  the  exousia  of  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord,  the  exercise  of  authority  can  call  for 
obedience,  but  such  a call  is  meant  to  be  welcomed  with  voluntary  cooperation  and  consent  since 
its  aim  is  to  assist  believers  in  growing  to  full  maturity  in  Christ  (cf.  Eph.  4:1 1-1 6). 48  The  “sense” 
for  the  authentic  meaning  of  the  Gospel  that  is  shared  by  the  whole  people  of  God  (sometimes 
referred  to  by  the  Latin  expression  sensus  fidei),  the  insights  of  those  dedicated  in  a special  way  to 
biblical  and  theological  studies,  and  the  guidance  of  those  especially  consecrated  for  the  ministry 
of  oversight,  all  collaborate  in  the  discernment  of  God’s  will  for  the  community.  Decision- 
making in  the  Church  seeks  and  elicits  the  consensus  of  all  and  depends  upon  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  discerned  in  attentive  listening  to  God’s  Word  and  to  one  another.  By  the  process  of 
active  reception  over  time,  the  Spirit  resolves  possible  ambiguities  in  decisions.  The  ecumenical 
movement  has  made  possible  common  authoritative  teaching  by  Christian  leaders  even  now  in 
their  current  state  of  division.  One  thinks  here  of  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu’s  declaration  that 


47  See  the  report  entitled  The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Etchmiadfin,  Armenia, 
Geneva  2011,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  211,  8-9  and  14-17,  for  significant  recent  work  on  the 
“Sources  of  Authority:  Tradition  and  traditions.” 

48  Cf.  “Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church: 
Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity  andAuthority,”  paragraph  13-14;  see  above  note  27. 
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“apartheid  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  a divided  Church,”49  of  the  initiatives  by  Patriarch 
Bartholomew  to  unite  Christian  leaders  in  the  cause  of  ecology,  or  of  the  efforts  by  Popes  John 
Paul  II  and  Benedict  XVI  to  invite  Christians,  and  even  leaders  from  non-Christian  faiths,  to  join 
together  in  praying  for  and  promoting  peace. 

Authority  in  the  Church  and  its  exercise  Significant  steps  toward  convergence  about  authority 
and  its  exercise  have  been  recorded  in  various  bilateral  dialogues.50  Differences  continue  to  exist  between 
churches,  however,  as  to  the  relative  weight  to  be  accorded  to  the  different  sources  of  authority,  as  to  how  far 
and  in  what  ways  the  Church  has  the  means  to  arrive  at  a normative  expression  of  its  faith,  and  as  to  the 
role  of  ordained  ministers  in  providing  an  authoritative  interpretation  of  revelation.  Yet  all  churches  share 
the  urgent  concern  that  the  gospel  be  preached,  interpreted  and  lived  out  in  the  world  humbly,  but  with 
compelling  authority.  May  not  the  seeking  of  ecumenical  convergence  on  the  way  in  which  authority  is 
recognised  and  exercised  play  a creative  role  in  this  missionary  endeavour  of  the  churches ? 

(iii)  The  Ministry  of  Oversight  ( episkope ) 

52.  “The  Church,  as  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  eschatological  people  of  God,  is  built  up 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  a diversity  of  gifts  or  ministries.  This  diversity  calls  for  a ministry  of 
co-ordination  so  that  these  gifts  may  enrich  the  whole  Church,  its  unity  and  mission.”51  The 
faithful  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  episkope  under  the  Gospel  by  individuals  chosen  and  set  aside 
for  such  ministry  is  a requirement  of  fundamental  importance  for  the  Church’s  life  and  mission. 
The  specific  development  of  structures  of  episkope  varied  in  different  times  and  places,  but  all 
communities,  whether  episcopally  ordered  or  not,  continued  to  see  the  need  for  a ministry  of 
episkope.  In  every  case  episkope  is  in  the  service  of  maintaining  continuity  in  apostolic  faith  and 
unity  of  life.  In  addition  to  preaching  the  Word  and  celebrating  the  Sacraments,  a principal 
purpose  of  this  ministry  is  faithfully  to  safeguard  and  hand  on  revealed  truth,  to  hold  the  local 
congregations  in  communion,  to  give  mutual  support  and  to  lead  in  witnessing  to  the  Gospel. 
Such  guidance  includes  the  oversight  of  the  various  Christian  service  organi2ations  dedicated  to 
bettering  human  life  and  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  aspects  of  the  Church’s  service  ( diakonia ) to  the 
world  to  which  we  will  return  in  the  next  chapter.  All  these  functions,  summed  up  in  the  term 
episkope  or  oversight,  are  exercised  by  persons  who  relate  to  the  faithful  of  their  own  communities 
as  well  as  to  those  who  exercise  such  a ministry  in  other  local  communities.  This  is  what  it  means 
to  affirm  that  the  ministry  of  oversight,  as  all  ministry  in  the  Church,  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways.52  These  ways  of  exercise  have  been  succinctly  described 
in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  as  follows:  “It  should  be  personal,  because  the  presence  of  Christ 
among  his  people  can  most  effectively  be  pointed  to  by  the  person  ordained  to  proclaim  the 
Gospel  and  to  call  the  community  to  serve  the  Lord  in  unity  of  life  and  witness.  It  should  also  be 
collegial, ',  for  there  is  need  for  a college  of  ordained  ministers  sharing  in  the  common  task  of 


49  Desmond  Tutu,  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness,”  in  T.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann, 
ed..  On  the  Way  to  Duller  Koinonia,  Geneva  1994,  96-97. 

50  See,  for  example,  ARCIC  II,  “The  Gift  of  Authority”  (1998),  in  GA  III,  Geneva  2007,  60-81; 
this  is  also  echoed  in  paragraph  83-84  of  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  document  “Speaking 
the  Truth  in  Love,”  in  GA  III,  Geneva  2007,  163-164. 

51  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Ministry,  paragraph  23;  in  GA  I,  488. 

52  Already  at  the  first  world  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in  1927,  the  ordering  of 
the  Churches  in  “episcopal,”  “presbyteral”  and  “congregational”  systems  was  noted  and  the 
values  underlying  these  three  orders  were  “believed  by  many  to  be  essential  to  the  good  order  of 
the  Church.”  Fifty-five  years  later.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Ministry,  Commentary  on 
paragraph  26,  cited  this  Lausanne  text  in  justification  of  its  affirmation  that  ordained  ministry 
should  be  exercised  in  ways  that  are  personal,  collegial  and  communal. 
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representing  the  concerns  of  the  community,  Finally,  the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
ordained  ministry  and  the  community  should  find  expression  in  a communal  dimension  where  the 
exercise  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  rooted  in  the  life  of  the  community  and  requires  the 
community’s  effective  participation  in  the  discovery  of  God’s  will  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit.”53 

53.  One  such  exercise  of  oversight  reflects  that  quality  of  the  Church  which  might  be 
termed  “synodal! ty”  or  “conciliarity.”  The  word  “synod”  comes  from  the  Greek  terms  syn  (with) 
and  odos  (way)  suggesting  a “walking  together”.  Both  synodality  and  conciliarity  signify  that  “each 
member  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  baptism,  has  his  or  her  place  and  proper 
responsibility”  in  the  communion  of  the  church.54  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
whole  Church  is  synodal/ conciliar,  at  all  levels  of  ecclesial  life:  local,  regional  and  universal.  The 
quality  of  synodality  or  conciliarity  reflects  the  mystery  of  the  Trinitarian  life  of  God  and  the 
structures  of  the  Church  express  this  quality  so  as  to  actualise  the  community’s  life  as  a 
communion.  In  the  local  eucharistic  community,  this  quality  is  experienced  in  the  profound  unity 
in  love  and  truth  between  the  members  and  their  presiding  minister.  In  cmcial  situations  synods 
have  come  together  to  discern  the  apostolic  faith  in  response  to  doctrinal  or  moral  dangers  or 
heresies,  trusting  in  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  Jesus  promised  to  send  after  his  return 
to  the  Father  (cf.  Jn  16:7.12-14).  Ecumenical  synods  enjoyed  the  participation  of  leaders  from  the 
entire  Church;  their  decisions  were  received  by  all  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  important 
service  they  played  in  fostering  and  maintaining  communion  throughout  the  Church  as  a whole.55 

The  authority  of  ecumenical  councils 

While  most  churches  accept  the  doctrinal  definitions  of  the  early  Ecumenical  Councils  as  expressive  of  the 
teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  some  maintain  that  all  post-  biblical  doctrinal  decisions  are  open  to 
revision,  while  others  consider  some  doctrinal  definitions  to  be  normative  and  therefore  irreformable 
expressions  of  the  faith.  May  dialogue  have  made  it  now  possible  for  a common  assessment  of  the 
normativity  of  the  teaching  of  ecumenical  councils  ? 

54.  Wherever  the  Church  comes  together  to  take  counsel  and  make  important 
decisions,  there  is  need  for  someone  to  summon  and  preside  over  the  gathering  for  the  sake  of 
good  order  and  to  facilitate  the  process  of  promoting,  discerning  and  articulating  consensus. 
Those  who  preside  are  always  to  be  at  the  service  of  those  among  whom  they  preside  for  the 
edification  of  the  Church  of  God,  in  love  and  truth.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ones  who  preside  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  local  churches,  to  give  voice  to  the  voiceless  and  to  uphold  unity  in 
diversity. 

55.  The  word  primacy  refers  to  the  custom  and  use,  already  recognized  by  the  first 
Ecumenical  Councils  as  an  ancient  practice,  whereby  the  bishops  of  Alexandria,  Rome  and 
Antioch,  and  later  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople,  exercised  a personal  ministry  of  oversight  over 


53  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , Ministry,  paragraph  26;  in  GA  I,  489. 

54  See  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  International  Dialogue,  “Ecclesial  Communion,  Conciliarity 
and  Authority,”  paragraph  5 (note  27  above),  which,  among  other  things,  also  notes  that 
synodality  may  be  taken  as  synonymouswith  conciliarity. 

55  An  “ecumenical”  council  or  synod  would  be  one  representing  the  whole  Christian  world.  The 
first  such  council  is  universally  recognized  as  that  which  was  held  at  Nicea  in  325  to  affirm  the 
divinity  of  Christ  in  response  to  the  new  teaching  of  Arius  which  denied  the  Son’s  equality  with 
the  Father.  Churches  differ  on  how  many  such  councils  have  been  held.  On  ecumenical  councils 
and  their  authority,  see,  for  example,  the  Lutheran-Orthodox  “Authority  in  and  of  the  Church: 
The  Ecumenical  Councils”  (1993),  in  GA  III,  12-14,  as  well  as  the  subsection  “Councils  and  the 
declaration  of  the  faith”  of  the  Disciples-Roman  Catholic,  “Receiving  and  Handingon  theFaith” 
(2002),  in  GA  II,  Geneva  2007, 125-127. 
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an  area  much  wider  than  that  of  their  individual  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Such  primatial  oversight 
was  not  seen  as  opposed  to  synodality/ conciliarity,  which  expresses  more  the  collegial  service  to 
unity.  Historically,  forms  of  primacy  have  existed  at  various  levels.  According  to  canon  34  of  the 
Apostolic  Canons,  which  is  expressive  of  the  Church’s  self-  understanding  in  the  early  centuries 
and  is  still  held  in  honour  by  many,  though  not  all,  Christians  today,  the  first  among  the  bishops 
in  each  nation  would  only  make  a decision  in  agreement  with  the  other  bishops  and  the  latter 
would  make  no  important  decision  without  the  agreement  of  the  first.56  Even  in  the  early 
centuries,  the  various  ministries  of  primacy  were  plagued  at  times  by  competition  between 
Church  leaders.  A primacy  of  decision-  making  (jurisdiction)  and  teaching  authority,  extending  to 
the  whole  people  of  God,  was  gradually  claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  on  the  basis  of  the 
relation  of  that  local  church  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul.  While  acknowledged  by  many 
churches  in  the  early  centuries,  its  essential  role  and  manner  of  exercise  were  matters  of 
significant  controversy.  In  recent  years,  the  ecumenical  movement  has  helped  to  created  a more 
conciliatory  climate  in  which  a ministry  in  service  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  Church  has  been 
discussed. 

56.  Partly  because  of  the  progress  already  recorded  in  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues,  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  raised  the  question  “of  a universal 
ministry  of  Christian  unity.”57  In  his  Encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint,  Pope  John  Paul  II  quoted  this  text 
when  he  invited  Church  leaders  and  their  theologians  to  “enter  into  patient  and  fraternal 
dialogue”  with  him  concerning  this  ministry.58  In  subsequent  discussion,  despite  continuing  areas 
of  disagreement,  some  Christians,  though  not  all,  have  expressed  an  openness  to  consider  how 
such  a ministry  might  foster  the  unity  of  local  churches  throughout  the  world  and  promote,  not 
endanger,  the  distinctive  features  of  their  witness.  Given  the  ecumenical  sensitivity  of  this  issue,  it 
is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  essence  of  a ministry  of  primacy  and  any  particular  ways 
in  which  it  has  been  or  is  currently  being  exercised.  All  would  agree  that  any  such  personal 
primatial  ministry  would  need  to  be  exercised  in  communal  and  collegial  ways. 

57.  There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to  arrive  at  a convergence  on  this  topic.  At 
present  Christians  do  not  agree  that  a universal  ministry  of  primacy  is  necessary  or  even  desirable, 
although  several  bilateral  dialogues  have  acknowledged  the  value  of  a ministry  in  service  to  the 
unity  of  the  whole  Christian  community  or  even  that  such  a ministry  may  be  included  in  Christ’s 
will  for  His  Church. 59  The  lack  of  agreement  is  not  simply  between  certain  families  of  churches 
but  exists  within  some  churches.  There  has  been  significant  ecumenical  discussion  of  New 
Testament  evidence  about  a ministry  serving  the  wider  unity  of  the  Church,  such  as  that  of  Peter 
or  of  Paul.  Nevertheless,  disagreements  remain  about  the  significance  of  those  ministries  and 


56  This  canon  can  be  found  at  http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/3820.htm  [accessed  on  May 
16,  2012], 

57  Paragraph  31.2  of  “Report  of  Section  II:  Confessing  the  One  Faith  to  God’s  Glory,”  in  T.  F. 
Best  and  G.  Gassmann,  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Geneva  1994,  243. 

58  John  Paul  II,  Ut  Unum  Sint , London,  Catholic  Truth  Society,  1995,  paragraph  96.  A report 
entitled  “Petrine  Ministry”  presents  a synthesis  and  analysis  of  the  various  ecumenical  dialogues 
which,  up  to  2001,  had  taken  up  the  question  of  a ministry  of  primacy,  as  well  as  the  responses 
given  to  John  Paul’s  invitation  to  dialogue  about  this  ministry.  It  grouped  the  central  issues  under 
four  headings:  Scriptural  foundations,  De  iure  divino  [whether  such  a ministry  could  be  based 
upon  God’s  will],  universal  jurisdiction  [the  exercise  of  authority  or  power  within  the  Church], 
and  papal  infallibility.  This  preliminary  report  can  be  found  in  Information  Service,  N.  109  (2002/1- 
II),  29-42,  and  shows  that  the  assessment  of  a “petrine  ministry”  differs  significantly  according  to 
theparticulartradition  to  which  a Christian  community  belongs. 

59  See  ARCIC  II,  “The  Gift  of  Authority”  in  GA  III,  60-81,  and  the  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic, 
“The  Ecclesiological  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Nature  of  the  Church,” 
note  27  above. 
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what  they  may  imply  concerning  God’s  possible  intention  for  some  form  of  ministry  in  service  to 
the  unity  and  mission  of  the  Church  as  a whole. 

A universal  ministry  of  unity  If,  according  to  the  mil  of  Christ,  current  divisions  are  overcome,  how 
might  a ministry  serving  to  foster  and  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  universal  level  be  understood 
and  exercised ? 


Chapter  IV:  The  Church:  in  and  for  the  World 
A.  God’s  Plan  for  Creation:  The  Kingdom 

58.  The  reason  for  the  mission  of  Jesus  is  succinctly  expressed  in  the  words:  “God  so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son”  (Jn.  3:16).  Thus  the  first  and  foremost  attitude  of  God 
toward  the  world  is  love,  for  every  child,  woman  and  man  who  has  ever  become  part  of  human 
history  and,  indeed,  for  the  whole  of  creation.  The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus  preached  by 
revealing  the  Word  of  God  in  parables  and  inaugurated  by  his  mighty  deeds,  especially  by  the 
paschal  mystery  of  his  death  and  resurrection,  is  the  final  destiny  of  the  whole  universe.  The 
Church  was  intended  by  God,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  serve  the  divine  plan  for  the 
transformation  of  the  world.  Thus,  service  ( diakonia ) belongs  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church. 
The  study  document  Church  and  World  described  such  service  in  the  following  way:  “As  the  body 
of  Christ,  the  Church  participates  in  the  divine  mystery.  As  mystery,  it  reveals  Christ  to  the  world 
by  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  by  celebrating  the  sacraments  (which  are  themselves  called 
‘mysteries’),  and  by  manifesting  the  newness  of  life  given  by  him,  thus  anticipating  the  Kingdom 
already  present  in  him.”60 

59.  The  Church’s  mission  in  the  world  is  to  proclaim  to  all  people,  in  word  and  deed, 
the  Good  News  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  Mk.l6:15).  Evangelization  is  thus  one  of  the 
foremost  tasks  of  the  Church  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Jesus  (cf.  Mt.  28:18-20).  The 
Church  is  called  by  Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bear  witness  to  the  Father’s  reconciliation,  healing 
and  transformation  of  creation.  Thus,  a constitutive  aspect  of  evangelization  is  the  promotion  of 
justice  and  peace. 

60.  Today,  because  of  the  vastly  developed  means  of  communication,  Christians  are 
more  aware  of  the  wide  array  of  different  religions  other  than  their  own  and  of  the  positive  truths 
and  values  they  contain.61  This  occasions  Christians  to  recall  those  Gospel  passages  in  which 
Jesus  himself  speaks  positively  about  those  who  were  “foreign”  or  “others”  in  relation  to  his 
listeners  (cf.  Mt.  8:11-12;  Lk.  7:9;  13:28-30).  Christians  acknowledge  religious  freedom  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  dimensions  of  human  dignity  and,  in  the  charity  called  for  by  Christ  himself, 
they  seek  to  respect  that  dignity  and  to  dialogue  with  others,  not  only  to  share  the  riches  of 
Christian  faith  but  also  to  appreciate  whatever  elements  of  truth  and  goodness  are  present  in 


60  Church  and  World,  Chapter  III,  paragraph  21  page  27. 

61  On  questions  relating  to  this  topic,  see  “Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  self-understanding” 

(2006),  the  result  of  a study  process  in  response  to  suggestions  made  in  2002  at  the  WCC  central 
committee  to  the  three  staff  teams  on  Faith  and  Order,  Inter-religious  Relations,  and  Mission 
and  Evangelism,  available  at:  http://www.oikoumene.org 

/ en/ resources/ documents/ assembly/ porto-alegre-2006/ 3-preparatory-and-  background- 

documents/religious-plurality-and-christian-self-understanding.html  [accessed  on  13.04.2012]. 
This  statement  follows  the  discussion  of  the  relation  between  mission  and  world  religions  at  the 
conference  of  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  held  in  San  Antonio  in  1989. 
Because  of  its  relevance  to  the  general  themes  taken  up  in  this  chapter,  some  mention  of 
interreligious  relations  will  appear  in  each  of  its  three  sections. 
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other  religions.  In  the  past,  when  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  those  who  had  not  yet  heard  it,  due 
respect  was  not  always  given  to  their  religions.  However,  evangelization  never  implies  disrespect 
for  the  beliefs  of  others;  sharing  the  joyful  news  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  New  Testament  and 
inviting  others  to  the  fullness  of  life  in  Christ  is  an  expression  of  respectful  love.62  Many  would 
agree  that  inter-religious  dialogue  provides  a context  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  can  act.  Within  the 
contemporary  context  of  increased  awareness  of  religious  pluralism,  the  possibility  of  salvation 
for  those  who  do  not  explicidy  believe  in  Christ  and  the  relation  between  interreligious  dialogue 
and  the  proclamation  that  Jesus  is  Lord  have  increasingly  become  topics  of  reflection  and 
discussion  among  Christians. 

Ecumenical  response  to  religious  pluralism 

There  remain  serious  disagreements  within  and  between  some  churches  concerning  these  issues.  In  today’s 
pluralistic  world,  how  might  Christians  understand  and  express  their  commonly  held  convictions  that  God 
desires  that  all people  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  (cf.  1 Tim  2:4)  and  that  there  is  only 
one  mediator,  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1 Tim  2:5),  and  “no  other  name”  by  which  we  are  to  be  saved  (Acts  4:12)? 

B.  The  Moral  Imperative  of  the  Gospel 

61.  Christians  are  called  to  repent  of  their  sins,  to  forgive  others  and  to  lead  sacrificial 
lives  of  service:  discipleship  demands  moral  commitment.  However,  as  St.  Paul  so  emphatically 
teaches,  human  beings  are  justified  not  through  works  of  the  law  but  by  grace  through  faith  (cf. 
Rom.  3:21-26;  Gal.  2:19-21).  Thus,  the  Christian  community  lives  within  the  sphere  of  divine 
forgiveness  and  grace,  which  calls  forth  and  shapes  the  moral  life  of  believers.  It  is  of  no  little 
importance  for  the  reestablishment  of  unity  that  the  two  communities  whose  separation  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  have  achieved  consensus  about  the  central  aspects 
of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  the  major  focus  of  disagreement  at  the  time  of  their 
division.63  It  is  on  the  basis  of  faith  and  grace  that  moral  engagement  and  common  action  are 
possible  and  should  be  affirmed  as  intrinsic  to  the  life  and  being  of  the  Church. 

62.  The  ethics  of  Christians  as  disciples  are  rooted  in  God,  the  creator  and  revealer,  and 
take  shape  as  the  community  seeks  to  understand  God’s  will  within  the  various  circumstances  of 
time  and  place.  The  Church  does  not  stand  in  isolation  from  the  moral  struggles  of  humankind  as 
a whole.  Together  with  the  adherents  of  other  religions  as  well  as  with  all  persons  of  good  will, 
Christians  must  promote  not  only  those  individual  moral  values  which  are  essential  to  the 
authentic  realization  of  the  human  person,  but  also  the  social  values  of  justice,  peace  and  the 
protection  of  the  environment,  since  the  message  of  the  Gospel  extends  to  both  the  personal  and 
the  communal  aspects  of  human  existence.  Thus,  koinonia  includes  not  only  the  confession  of  the 
one  faith  and  celebration  of  common  worship,  but  also  shared  moral  values,  based  upon  the 


62  The  “Charta  Oecumenica”  (2001)  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  (KEK)  and  the 

Council  of  European  Episcopal  Conferences  (CCEE),  paragraph  2,  states:  “We  commit 
ourselves  to  recognise  that  every  person  can  freely  choose  his  or  her  religious  and  church 
affiliation  as  a matter  of  conscience,  which  means  not  inducing  anyone  to  convert  through  moral 
pressure  or  material  incentive,  but  also  not  hindering  anyone  from  entering  into  conversion  of 
his  or  her  own  free  will."  See  also  "Christian  Witness  in  a Multi-religious  World: 
Recommendations  for  Conduct”  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue,  the  World 
Council  of  Churchesand  theWorld  EvangelicalAlliance,  approved  on  28January  2011,  and 
availableat:  http://www.vatican.va/ roman_curia/ pontifical_councils/interelg/ documents 

/rc_pc_interelg_doc_20111110_t  estimonianza-cristiana_en.html  [accessed  5January  2012]. 

63  See  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification,  The  Tutheran  World  Federation  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church , English  language  edition,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  and  Cambridge,  U.K.,  William 
B.  Eerdmans,  2000;  also  in  GA  II,  566-582. 
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inspiration  and  insights  of  the  gospel.  Notwithstanding  their  current  state  of  division,  the 
churches  have  come  so  far  in  fellowship  with  one  another  that  they  are  aware  that  what  one  does 
affects  the  life  of  others,  and,  in  consequence,  are  increasingly  conscious  of  the  need  to  be 
accountable  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  ethical  reflections  and  decisions.  As  churches 
engage  in  mutual  questioning  and  affirmation,  they  give  expression  to  what  they  share  in  Christ. 

63.  In  the  world  of  today,  philosophical,  social  and  cultural  developments  have  led  to 
the  rethinking  of  many  moral  norms,  causing  new  conflicts  over  moral  principles  and  ethical 
questions  to  affect  the  unity  of  the  churches.  At  the  same  time,  moral  questions  are  related  to 
Christian  anthropology  and  priority  is  given  to  the  Gospel  in  evaluating  new  developments  in 
moral  thinking.  Individual  Christians  and  churches  sometimes  find  themselves  divided  into 
opposing  opinions  about  what  principles  of  personal  or  collective  morality  are  in  harmony  with 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Moreover,  some  believe  that  moral  questions  are  not  of  their  nature 
“Church-divisive,”  while  others  are  firmly  convinced  that  they  are. 

Moral  questions  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  Ecumenical  dialogue  at  the  multilateral  and 
bilateral  levels  has  begun  to  sketch  out  some  of  the  parameters  of  the  significance  of  moral  doctrine  and 
practice  for  Christian  unity.64  If  present  and future  ecumenical  dialogue  is  to  serve  both  the  mission  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  it  is  important  that  this  dialogue  explicitly  addresses  the  challenges  to  convergence 
represented  by  contemporary  moral  issues.  We  invite  the  churches  to  explore  these  issues  in  a spirit  of  mutual 
attentiveness  and  support.  Horn  might  the  churches,  guided  by  the  Spirit,  discern  together  what  it  means 
today  to  understand  and  live  in  fidelity  to  the  teaching  and  attitude  of Jesus ? How  can  the  churches,  as  they 
engage  together  in  this  task  of  discernment,  offer  appropriate  models  of  discourse  and  wise  counsel  to  the 
societies  in  which  they  are  called  to  serve  ? 


C.  The  Church  in  Society 

64.  The  world  which  “God  so  loved”  is  scarred  with  problems  and  tragedies  which  cry 
out  for  the  compassionate  engagement  of  Christians.  The  source  of  their  passion  for  the 
transformation  of  the  world  lies  in  their  communion  with  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that 
God,  who  is  absolute  love,  mercy  and  justice,  can  work  through  them,  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  live  as  disciples  of  the  One  who  cared  for  the  blind,  the  lame  and  the  leper,  who 
welcomed  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and  who  challenged  authorities  who  showed  little  regard  for 
human  dignity  or  the  will  of  God.  The  Church  needs  to  help  those  without  power  in  society  to  be 
heard;  at  times  it  must  become  a voice  for  those  who  are  voiceless.  Precisely  because  of  their 
faith,  Christian  communities  cannot  idly  stand  by  in  the  face  of  natural  disasters  which  affect 
their  fellow  human  beings  or  threats  to  health  such  as  the  HIV/AIDS  pandemic.  Faith  also 
impels  them  to  work  for  a more  just  social  order,  in  which  the  goods  of  this  earth  may  be  shared 
more  equitably,  the  suffering  of  the  poor  eased  and  absolute  destitution  one  day  eliminated.  The 
tremendous  economic  inequalities  that  plague  the  human  family,  such  as  those  in  our  days  that 
often  differentiate  the  global  North  from  the  global  South,  need  to  be  an  abiding  concern  for  all 
the  churches.  As  followers  of  the  “Prince  of  Peace”,  Christians  advocate  peace,  especially  by 
seeking  to  overcome  the  causes  of  war  (principal  among  which  are  economic  injustice,  racism, 
ethnic  and  religious  hatred,  exaggerated  nationalism,  oppression  and  the  use  of  violence  to 


64  For  example,  ARCIC  II,  “Life  in  Christ:  Morals,  Communion  and  the  Church”  (1993),  in  GA 
II,  Geneva  2000,  344-370;  and  the  Joint  Working  Group  of  the  WCC  and  the  RCC,  “The 
Ecumenical  Dialogue  on  Moral  Issues:  Potential  Sources  of  Common  Witness  or  of  Divisions” 
(1995),  in  GA  II,  Geneva  2000,  900-910.  See  also  the  report  entitled  The  Standing  Commission  on 
faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Etchmiadfin,  Armenia,  Geneva  2011,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  211,  9- 
10  and  18-20,  for  significant  recent  work  on  the  “Moral  Discernment  in  the  Churches.” 
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resolve  differences).  Jesus  said  that  He  came  so  that  human  beings  may  have  life  in  abundance 
(cf.  Jn.  10:10);  his  followers  acknowledge  their  responsibility  to  defend  human  life  and  dignity. 
These  are  obligations  on  Churches  as  much  as  on  individual  believers.  Each  context  will  provide 
its  own  clues  to  discern  what  is  the  appropriate  Christian  response  within  any  particular  set  of 
circumstances.  Even  now,  divided  Christian  communities  can  and  do  carry  out  such  discernment 
together  and  have  acted  jointly  to  bring  relief  to  suffering  human  beings  and  to  help  create  a 
society  that  fosters  human  dignity.65  Christians  will  seek  to  promote  the  values  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  by  working  together  with  adherents  of  other  religions  and  even  with  those  of  no  religious 
belief. 

65.  Many  historical,  cultural  and  demographic  factors  condition  the  relation  between 
Church  and  state,  and  between  Church  and  society.  Various  models  of  this  relation  based  on 
contextual  circumstances  can  be  legitimate  expressions  of  the  Church’s  catholicity.  It  is  altogether 
appropriate  for  believers  to  play  a positive  role  in  civic  life.  However,  Christians  have  at  times 
colluded  with  secular  authorities  in  ways  that  condoned  or  even  abetted  sinful  and  unjust 
activities.  The  explicit  call  of  Jesus  that  his  disciples  be  “salt  of  the  earth”  and  “light  of  the  world” 
(cf.  Mt.  5:13-16)  has  led  Christians  to  engage  with  political  and  economic  authorities  in  order  to 
promote  the  values  of  Kingdom  of  God,  and  to  oppose  policies  and  initiatives  which  contradict 
them.  This  entails  critically  analysing  and  exposing  unjust  structures,  and  working  for  their 
transformation,  but  also  supporting  initiatives  of  the  civil  authorities  that  promote  justice,  peace, 
the  protection  of  the  environment  and  the  care  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed.  In  this  way 
Christians  are  able  to  stand  in  the  tradition  of  the  prophets  who  proclaimed  God’s  judgement  on 
all  injustice.  This  will  very  likely  expose  them  to  persecution  and  suffering.  The  servanthood  of 
Christ  led  to  the  offering  of  his  life  on  the  cross  and  he  himself  foretold  that  his  followers  should 
expect  a similar  fate.  The  witness  {m arty  rid)  of  the  Church  will  entail,  for  both  individuals  and  for 
the  community,  the  way  of  the  cross,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom  (cf.  Mt.  10:16-33). 

66.  The  Church  is  comprised  of  all  socio-economic  classes;  both  rich  and  poor  are  in 
need  of  the  salvation  that  only  God  can  provide.  After  the  example  of  Jesus,  the  Church  is  called 
and  empowered  in  a special  way  to  share  the  lot  of  those  who  suffer  and  to  care  for  the  needy 
and  the  marginalised.  The  Church  proclaims  the  words  of  hope  and  comfort  of  the  Gospel, 
engages  in  works  of  compassion  and  mercy  (cf.  Lk.  4:18-19)  and  is  commissioned  to  heal  and 
reconcile  broken  human  relationships  and  to  serve  God  in  the  ministry  of  reconciling  those 
divided  by  hatred  or  estrangement  (cf.  2 Cor.  5:18-21).  Together  with  all  people  of  goodwill,  the 
Church  seeks  to  care  for  creation,  which  groans  to  share  in  the  freedom  of  the  children  of  God 
(cf.  Rom.  8:20-22),  by  opposing  the  abuse  and  destruction  of  the  earth  and  participating  in  God’s 
healing  of  broken  relationships  between  creation  and  humanity. 

Conclusion 

67.  The  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ  consists  in  the  gift  of  koinonia  or  communion  which 
God  graciously  bestows  upon  us  human  beings.  There  is  a growing  consensus  that  koinonia , as 
communion  with  the  Holy  Trinity,  is  manifested  in  three  inter-related  ways:  unity  in  faith,  unity  in 
sacramental  life,  and  unity  in  service  (in  all  its  forms,  including  ministry  and  mission).  The  liturgy, 
especially  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  serves  as  a dynamic  paradigm  for  what  such  koinonia 
looks  like  in  the  present  age.  In  the  liturgy,  the  people  of  God  experience  communion  with  God 
and  fellowship  with  Christians  of  all  times  and  places.  They  gather  with  their  presider,  proclaim 


65  See,  for  example,  the  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  text  “The  Church  as  Community  of 
Common  Witness  to  the  Kingdom,”  whose  second  chapter  narrates  cooperation  between  these 
churches  concerning  aboriginal  rights  in  Canada,  apartheid  in  South  Africa  and  peace  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  whose  third  chapter  describes  the  patternsofdiscernment  used  in  each 
community.In  PCPCU,  Information  Service  N.  125(2007/111),  121-138. 
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the  Good  News,  confess  their  faith,  pray,  teach  and  learn,  offer  praise  and  thanksgiving,  receive 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord,  and  are  sent  out  in  mission.66  St.  John  Chrysostom  spoke  about 
two  altars:  one  in  the  Church  and  the  other  among  the  poor,  the  suffering  and  those  in  distress.67 
Strengthened  and  nourished  by  the  liturgy,  the  Church  must  continue  the  life-giving  mission  of 
Christ  in  prophetic  and  compassionate  ministry  to  the  world  and  smuggling  against  every  form  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  mistrust  and  conflict  created  by  human  beings. 

68.  One  blessing  of  the  ecumenical  movement  has  been  the  discovery  of  the  many 
aspects  of  discipleship  which  churches  share,  even  though  they  do  not  yet  live  in  full 
communion.  Our  brokenness  and  division  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church.  This  is  why  the 
restoration  of  unity  between  Christians,  brought  about  through  committed  dialogue  about  issues 
that  still  divide  them  as  well  as  through  the  continual  renewal  of  their  lives,  is  such  an  urgent  task. 
Growth  in  communion  unfolds  within  that  wider  fellowship  of  believers  that  extends  back  into 
the  past  and  forward  into  the  future  to  include  the  entire  communion  of  saints.  The  final  destiny 
of  the  Church  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  koinonial communion  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  be  part  of  the  new  creation,  praising  and  rejoicing  in  God  forever  (cf.  Rev.  21:1-4;  22:1- 
5)' 

69.  “God  did  not  send  the  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  in  order  that 
the  world  might  be  saved  through  him”  (Jn.  3:17).  The  New  Testament  ends  with  the  vision  of  a 
new  heaven  and  a new  earth,  transformed  by  the  grace  of  God  (cf.  Rev.  21:1-  22:5).  This  new 
cosmos  is  promised  for  the  end  of  history,  but  is  already  present  in  an  anticipatory  way  even  now 
as  the  Church,  upheld  by  faith  and  hope  in  its  pilgrimage  through  time,  calls  out  in  love  and 
worship  “Come,  Lord  Jesus”  (Rev.  22:20).  Christ  loves  the  Church  as  the  bridegroom  loves  his 
bride  (cf.  Eph.  5:25)  and,  until  the  wedding  feast  of  the  lamb  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (cf.  Rev. 
19:7),  shares  with  her  his  mission  of  bringing  light  and  healing  to  human  beings  until  he  comes 
again  in  glory. 


APPENDIX 

The  Process  that  Produced  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision 

The  WCC  was  intended  as  a fellowship  of  churches  who  believe  that  the  Church  is  one 
under  the  headship  of  Christ  according  to  the  New  Testament  and  who  seek  together 
convergence  and  greater  consensus  about  the  ecclesiological  issues  that  yet  divide  them.  Much  of 
the  theological  dialogue  within  ecumenical  movement  has  been  aiming  at  such  convergence,  both 
at  the  multi-lateral  and  at  the  bilateral  levels.  The  major,  classic  statements  about  unity  received 
by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  WCC  - the  New  Dehli  statement  on  visible  unity  of  1961;  the 
Nairobi  statement  on  conciliar  fellowship  of  1975;  the  Canberra  statement  on  communion  of 
1991;  and  the  Porto  Alegre  statement  on  the  call  to  be  one  Church  - have  all  been  cumulative 
steps  toward  convergence  and  greater  consensus  about  ecclesiology. 

The  current  project,  en tided  The  Church:  Towards  a Common  Vision / One  in  Christ:  Towards  a 
Common  Vision  of  the  Church,  originated  with  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  held 
in  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993.  That  Conference  harvested  the  important  work  accomplished 
since  the  previous  world  conference  in  1963,  especially  the  recent  studies  on  Church  and  World, 
which  underlined  the  nature  of  the  Church  as  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  saving  design  for  the 


66  The  previous  five  sentences  largely  repeat  and  paraphrase  the  statement  from  the  9^  Fomm 
on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  held  in  Breklum,  Germany,  in  March  2008.  For  the  statement  drawn  up 
by  this  forum  see  http://www.oikoumene.org/fileadmin/files/wcc-main/documents/p2 
/breklum-statement.pdf  [accessed  on  14.1.2012]. 

67  Homily  50,  3-4  on  Matthew  in  PG  58,  508-509. 
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world,  Confessing  the  One  Faith , which  demonstrated  encouraging  consensus  about  the  entire 
doctrinal  content  of  the  Creed,  including  what  the  creed  professes  regarding  the  Church;  and, 
perhaps  most  importandy,  baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  with  its  six  published  volumes  of  official 
responses.  A careful  analysis  of  the  nearly  200  official  responses  to  BEM  concluded  with  a list  of 
several  major  ecclesiological  themes  that  could  profitably  be  taken  up  for  further  study:  the  role 
of  the  Church  in  God’s  saving  purpose;  koinonia',  the  church  as  a gift  of  the  word  of  God  ( creatura 
verhi);  the  church  as  mystery  or  sacrament  of  God’s  love  for  the  world;  the  church  as  the  pilgrim 
people  of  God;  the  church  as  prophetic  sign  and  servant  of  God’s  coming  kingdom.  The  very 
theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  - “Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness”  - both  reflected 
the  three  major  studies  of  the  1980’s  and  anticipated  Santiago’s  call  for  a study  devoted 
specifically  to  ecclesiology. 

After  several  years  of  papers,  dialogue  and  drafting,  a first  result  was  published  under  the 
title  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  in  time  for  the  Harare  general  assembly  of  the  WCC  in 
1998.  It  was  a text  of  six  chapters:  1)  The  Church  of  the  Triune  God,  2)  The  Church  in  History, 
3)  The  Church  as  koinonia  (communion),  4)  Life  in  Communion,  5)  Service  in  and  for  the  World 
and  6)  Following  our  Calling:  from  Converging  Understandings  to  Mutual  Recognition.  It  was 
conceived  as  a “provisional”  text;  its  subtitle  was  “A  Stage  on  the  way  to  a common  statement” 
and  a good  number  of  responses  were  received  from  churches,  ecumenical  organizations  and 
councils,  academic  institutions  and  individuals.  Many  appreciative  comments  were  complemented 
by  constructive  criticism.  For  example,  it  seemed  that  Nature  and  Purpose  needed  further 
integration:  how  could  the  Church  as  communion  be  treated  in  a chapter  separate  from  the 
chapter  on  the  church  of  the  Triune  God.  Furthermore,  some  issues  were  missing:  there  was  not 
section  on  teaching  authority  and  the  topic  of  mission  seemed  to  receive  little  attention.  The 
World  Conference  at  Santiago  had  called  for  a study  on  a ministry  in  service  to  the  universal  unity 
of  the  Church,  which  John  Paul  II  had  quoted  in  his  letter  on  ecumenism,  Ut  unum  sint,  inviting 
dialogue  about  the  ministry  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

When  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  these  responses  to  come  in,  the  commission 
set  out  on  revising  its  ecclesiology  study,  producing  a draft  entitled  The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the 
Church , which  was  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  Porto  Alegre  in  2006  and  which  sought  to 
incorporate  the  suggestions  from  the  various  responses.  It  was  comprised  of  four  chapters:  1) 
The  Church  of  the  Triune  God;  2)  The  Church  in  History;  3)  The  Life  of  Communion;  4)  In  and 
For  the  World.”  The  first  chapter  integrated  much  of  the  biblical  material  on  the  nature  of  the 
Church  as  people  of  God,  body  of  Christ  and  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  biblical  insights  on 
the  church  as  communion  ( koinonia ) and  on  the  mission  of  the  Church  as  servant  of  the  Kingdom 
and  with  the  creedal  affirmation  of  the  Church  as  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic.  The  second 
chapter  on  history  tended  to  highlight  the  problems  that  afflict  the  Church.  How  can  diversity  be 
harmonized  with  unity  and  what  makes  for  legitimate  diversity?  How  do  the  churches  understand 
the  local  church  and  how  is  it  related  to  all  other  churches?  What  factors  make  for  a breaking  of 
communion  and  for  division?  The  third  chapter  highlighted  those  elements  of  communion  which 
were  often  enumerated  in  the  classic  statements  from  the  general  assemblies  of  the  WCC:  faith, 
baptism,  eucharist,  ministry,  oversight,  councils  and  synods,  with  now  the  themes  of  primacy  and 
authority  included.  A final  chapter  more  briefly  explored  the  Church’s  service  to  the  world  in 
assisting  those  who  suffer,  defending  the  oppressed,  witnessing  to  the  moral  message  of  the 
Gospel,  working  for  justice,  peace  and  the  protection  of  the  environment,  and  generally  seeking 
to  promote  a human  society  more  in  keeping  with  the  values  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
responses  from  the  churches  was  lighter  and  slower  for  this  second  document,  which  was  also 
subtitled  “A  Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement.”  Many  were  pleased  that  the  mission  of 
the  Church  was  given  greater  prominence,  even  having  a place  in  the  tide.  Other  comments  were 
concerned  that  the  use  of  the  two  words  — nature  and  mission—  would  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
Church  is  by  its  very  nature  missionary. 

Two  particularly  significant  steps  were  taken  in  evaluating  Nature  and  Mission.  First,  the 
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plenary  commission  of  Faith  and  Order,  with  its  120  members  representing  the  various  churches, 
held  its  plenary  meeting  in  Crete  from  October  6-14  of  2009.  This  brought  together  many  who 
were  participating  in  Faith  and  Order  for  the  first  time  and  the  meeting  was  structured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  maximize  the  input  of  these  many  commissioners  to  the  major  projects  of  Faith  and 
Order,  especially  the  ecclesiology  study.  A major  emphasis  of  the  plenary  commission  was  to 
shorten  the  text  if  possible  and  to  make  it  more  contextual,  more  reflective  of  the  lives  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  world  and  more  exciting.  Eight  months  later,  in  June  of  2010  at  Holy 
Etchmiadzin,  Armenia,  the  standing  commission  decided  that  the  input  from  Crete,  along  with 
other  responses  that  had  been  sent  in  and  which  by  then  amounted  to  82  files,  signalled  the  time 
to  begin  one  final  revision.  It  was  felt  that  an  important  component  still  missing  was  a substantial 
response  from  the  Eastern  and  Oriental  Orthodox  churches  and  so  an  orthodox  symposium  was 
organized  and  held  in  Cyprus  in  the  Spring  of  2011  which  included  the  participation  of  many 
orthodox  churches  and  produced  a substantial  evaluation  of  Nature  and  Mission.  A major 
suggestion  was  to  integrate  more  clearly  the  material  on  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  into  the 
presentation  of  what  is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church. 

Extensive  analysis  of  the  responses  and  drafting  already  began  in  the  latter  half  of  2010 
and  intensified  with  the  Eastern  input  in  the  Spring  of  2011,  resulting  in  a new  version  presented 
to  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Gazzada,  north  of  Milan,  during  the  month  of 
July  2011.  Many  comments  were  received,  mostly  quite  favorable,  but  suggesting  that  the  text 
needed  to  emphasize  more  clearly  ways  in  which  progress  had  been  made  toward  greater 
convergence  and  consensus,  especially  on  the  ministry,  and  especially  in  bilateral  agreed 
statements.  This  was  addressed  by  strengthening  some  of  the  formulations  and  supporting  them 
with  notes  which  substantiate  some  of  the  progress.  Since  then  several  further  drafting  meetings, 
along  with  consultation  with  several  outside  ecumenical  experts,  who  had  not  participated  in 
working  on  the  new  draft  and  whose  suggestions  were  evaluated  and  incorporated  during  the 
final  days  of  April  2012.  Especially  important  was  their  insistence  on  an  Introduction  which 
could  briefly  but  clearly  express  the  aim  of  the  statement.  It  is  meant  as  a convergence  text,  that 
is,  a text  like  BEM,  not  a study  document  and  not  a stage  on  the  way  to  a further  draft.  It 
expresses  large  areas  of  agreement  as  well  as  renders  more  precise  issues  that  need  common 
work.  It  is  hoped  that,  after  reception  by  the  general  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
at  Busan,  South  Korea,  in  2013,  it  will  generate  a large  number  of  official  responses  from 
churches  so  as  to  serve  as  a substantial  tool  occasioning  their  greater  convergence  and  progress 
toward  full  unity  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology. 
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Rev.  Canon  Peter  Fisher  (Church  of  England) 

Sr  Dr  Lorelei  Fuchs,  SA  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Prakash  George  (Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  of  Malabar) 

Rev.  Hadi  Ghantous  (National  Evangelical  Synod  of  Syria  and  Lebanon) 

Mrs  Sri  Ginting  (Karo  Batak  Protestant  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Ruth  Gouldbourne  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain) 

Rev.  Dr  Anne  Grieb  (Episcopal  Church  in  the  USA) 

Rev.  Megersa  Guta  Gemba  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus) 

Mr  Joel  Halldorf  (Swedish  Pentecostal  Movement) 

Prof.  Dr  Barbara  Hallensleben  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Dr  Minna  Hietamaki  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland) 

Rev.  Fredrik  Hollertz  (Church  of  Sweden) 

Mr  Nathan  Hoppe  (Orthodox  Autocephalous  Church  of  Albania) 

Rev.  Dr  Renee  House  (Reformed  Church  in  America) 

The  V.  Rev.  Dr  Cyril  Hovorun  (Russian  Orthodox  Church  (Moscow  Patriarchate)) 

Rt  Revd  Kumara  Illangasinghe  (Church  of  Ceylon) 

Rev.  Prof.  Piotr  Jaskola  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Jose  Kinsou  (Protestant  Methodist  Church  of  Benin) 

Rev.  Gerald  Klingbeil  (Seventh-day  Adventist  Church  World  Headquarters) 

Sister  Maria  Ko  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Arthur  Ko  Lay  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention) 

Prof.  Leo  Koffeman  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Netherlands) 

Rev.  Dr  Masami  Kojiro  (United  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan) 

Rev.  Dr  Andrey  Kordochkin  (Russian  Orthodox  Church  (Moscow  Patriarchate)) 
Metropolitan  Dr  Elpidophoros  Lambriniadis  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Dr  Atenjemba  Longchar  (Council  of  Baptist  Churches  in  N.E.  India) 

Rev.  Jan  Lukaszuk  (Polish  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church) 

Prof.  Angelo  Maffeis  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Mr  Enoch  Magala  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa) 

H.E.  Metropolitan  Dr  Makarios  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria  and  All  Africa) 
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Rev.  Purity  Malinga  (Methodist  Church  of  Southern  Africa) 

Rev.  Modesto  Mamani  Achata  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church  in  Bolivia) 

Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim  (Syrian  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  and 
All  the  East) 

Prof.  Maake  Masango  (Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa) 

Prof.  Dr  Paul  Meyendorff  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Prof.  Hans  Mikkelsen  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark) 

Dr  Xanthi  Morfi  (Church  of  Greece) 

Rev.  Iara  Muller  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil) 

Mrs  Victoria  Mwamwaja  (Kanisa  La  Moravian  Tanzania) 

Archbishop  Abune  Nathanael  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church) 

Mrs  Aino  Nenola  (Orthodox  Church  of  Finland) 

Rev.  Dr  Isabelle  Noth  (Federation  of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches) 

Prof.  Dr  Young  Suck  Oh  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea) 

Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  Onaiyekan  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Martien  Parmender  (Old-Catholic  Church  in  the  Netherlands) 

Ms  Amal  Pepple  (Church  of  Nigeria  (Anglican  Communion)) 

Dr  Otele  Perelini  (Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa) 

Rev.  Dr  Argyris  Petrou  (Greek  Evangelical  Church) 

Dr  Christian  Polke  (EKD-Evangelical  Church  in  Baden) 

Rev.  Canon  Prof.  Douglas  Pratt  (Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia) 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  Melvin  Robeck,  Jr  (Assemblies  of  God) 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Katharine  Sakenfeld  (Presbyterian  Church  (USA)) 

Dr  Pauline  Sathiamurthy  (Church  of  South  India) 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  Scampini  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Christoph  Schwobel  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany) 

Janet  Scott  (Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Shepherd  (United  Church  of  Canada) 

Dr  Vera  Shevzov  (Orthodox  Church  in  America) 

Pastor  Siew  Chin  Sia  (Methodist  Church  in  Malaysia) 

V.  Rev.  Fr  Anoushavan  Tanielian  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church  (Holy  See  of  Cilicia)) 

Dr  Wedad  Tawfik  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church) 

Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  Thonissen  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church) 

Ms  Minoneti  Tupou  (Free  Wesleyan  Church  of  Tonga  (Methodist  Church  in  Tonga)) 

Rev.  Janet  Unsworth  (Methodist  Church  in  Ireland) 

Rev.  Michel  Van  Parys,  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Ms  Christina  Van  Regenmorter  (Friends  United  Meeting) 

Mgr  Vera  Vanickova  (Czechoslovak  Hussite  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Baby  Varghese  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church) 

Rev.  Molly  Vetter  (United  Methodist  Church) 

Rev.  Dr  Lisa  Wang  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada) 

Bishop  McKinley  Young  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church) 
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By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order 


1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission 
hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  standing  commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council110. 

1.3.  The  plenary  commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1 .4.  The  officers  means  the  moderator  and  vice-moderators  of  the  standing  commission  and 
the  plenary  commission,  the  director  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes* 111  and  the 
director  of  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.5.  The  secretariat  means  the  secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 

Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There  is  a need  for  it 
to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  ability  to 
incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches  of 
the  Council  in  the  organizing  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the 
Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1.  The  aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe. 

3.2.  The  functions  of  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  are: 

a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of 
the  church; 

b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to 
work  towards  unity; 

c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 


110  The  Council  means  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

111  The  ‘Cluster’  no  longer  exists  but  is  superseded  by  Programme  II,  Unity,  Mission,  Worship 
and  Spirituality. 
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d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which 
cause  difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another 
and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of  Faith 
& Order  meetings  and  studies; 

g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged 
in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i.  Faith  and  Order,  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards  union  by 
entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  act,  on  their 
invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

ii.  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in  giving  and 
receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions  nor  to 
compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honesdy  as  agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  Central  Committee  through  the  programme  committee. 

4.2.  The  standing  commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying 
down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  consultation  with 
Programme  Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  as  established  by  Central  Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the 
development  of  the  Faith  and  Order  programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It 
shall  report  annually  to  Central  Committee  through  Programme  Committee.  In 
exceptional  circumstances  Standing  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  Central  Committee. 

4.3.  The  plenary  commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the  activities  of 
the  standing  commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  theological  debate  and  a 
source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The 
members  of  the  plenary  commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.4.  The  standing  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members  (including  the 
officers). 

4.5.  The  plenary  commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members  (including  the 
officers  and  other  members  of  the  standing  commission). 
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4.6.  The  standing  commission,  before  each  assembly112,  shall  appoint  a nominations 
committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  standing  commission 
by  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  members  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.7.  The  standing  commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  assembly,  shall  propose  a 
person  as  moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  central  committee  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  assembly.  The  moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.8.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly,  the  standing  commission  shall  elect  not  more 
than  five  vice-moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  vice-moderators  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.9.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  assembly  the  standing  commission  shall  prepare  a list  of 
names  additional  to  the  moderator  and  members  of  the  standing  commission,  for  the 
election  of  the  new  plenary  commission  by  the  central  committee  at  its  next  meeting. 
The  commissioners  will  hold  office  until  the  next  assembly. 

4.10.  Vacancies  on  the  standing  commission  and  plenary  commission  shall  be  filled  by 
Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  standing  commission. 

4.11.  Since  the  size  of  the  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  and  the 
provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member  churches  of  the 
Council,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a 
reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation  of  churches  on  the  standing 
commission,  the  plenary  commission  and  among  the  officers  and  secretariat.  The 
membership  of  the  plenary  commission  shall  include  a sufficient  number  of  women, 
young  and  lay  persons. 

4.12.  Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  but  which 
confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the  standing 
commission  and  the  plenary  commission. 

4.13.  Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  central  committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he  or 
she  belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for 
communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical  bodies 
in  his  or  her  country. 

5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  all  external 
relationships  and  purposes  the  Coordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Team  in  the  Cluster: 
Issues  and  Themes113  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and 
Order”. 


112  Means  assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 

113  ibid 
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5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment  of 

council  staff.  The  general  secretary  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the  officers  of 
Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  secretariat  by  the  central  committee  or  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order,  no 
nominations  will  be  submitted  to  Central  Committee  or  Executive  Committee  against 
the  advice  of  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 

and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing  Commission,  approved 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  Central  Committee.  The  secretariat  will  keep  in  regular 
contact  with  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1.  World  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Standing  Commission,  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 

throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

6.3.  Such  conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 

represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be  invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 

recommendations  of  the  world  conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but  may  be  convened  at 
any  time  by  the  moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  or 
at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  Standing  Commission. 

7.2.  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  assemblies,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  standing  commission  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council. 

7.3.  The  secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both  the 
standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and  other 
records  and,  in  consultation  with  the  moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 

7.4.  A member  of  the  standing  commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her  at 
any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may  not 
vote. 

7.5.  A member  of  the  plenary  commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  both  the 
commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  member’s  church,  to  the 
secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any  meeting  at  which  the 
member  is  unable  to  be  present. 
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7.6.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  moderator  so  rules,  but 
not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups,  members 
of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7.  In  the  absence  of  the  moderator,  one  of  the  vice-moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies)  shall 
constitute  a quorum. 

7.8.  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of  procedure 
of  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be  decided  by  a majority 
vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  standing  commission, 
the  moderator  and  secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate 
action  by  the  standing  commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post,  or 
fax  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be 
treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1.  The  standing  commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2.  The  secretariat,  as  authorised  by  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to  serve  on 
the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the  need  to 
involve  members  of  both  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  in  the  study 
programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or  by  written 
consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields  of  study 
concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the  representation  of  a variety  of  ecclesiastical  traditions 
and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not  members 
of  the  standing  commission  or  plenary  commission.  They  may  also  include  persons  who 
do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with  allied 
work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national  councils  or 
of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties  or 
departments. 

8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  Standing  Commission 
and  Plenary  Commission,  at  world  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  or  at  assemblies. 
Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 

8.6.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are  available. 

9.  Finance 

9.1.  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  secretariat,  in  close  consultation 
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with  the  standing  commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the  director  and 
finance  officer  of  the  [Cluster]  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of  Faith  and  Order. 

9.2.  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the  work  of 
Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in 
relation  to  the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith  and 
Order  within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes 
approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

9.3.  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available  for  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  standing  commission  and  the  plenary  commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies  where 
such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central  Committee.  In 
certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 

11.  Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  standing  commission  or  by 
Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  Standing  Commission  and  the  programme  committee. 
Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the  members  of  Plenary  Commission 
not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  Standing  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be 
considered  for  adoption.  A proposed  amendment  requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  standing  commission  present  and  voting,  before  final  approval  by  Central 
Committee. 
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